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is “at home” in 
HE private office of the business executive 

or the professional man is no longer merely 

a workshop. The atmosphere of culture and 
refinement has been introduced, to reflect the 


personality and position of the occupant and 
the standing of the institution which he directs. 


In such an office the executive can meet with 
pride his associates and his business guests. 


To furnish and to beautify the executive office, 
GF now introduces the new Executive Desks of 
enduring steel. They combine all the richness of 
design and finish that the most artistic decorator 
might conceive and all the permanence and utility 
that only steel can contribute. Every desirable 


Allsteel Office Equipment 
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Safes + Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases + Tables 
Shelving + Transfer Cases 
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Document Files + Supplies 
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Youngstown, Ohio 
Address 


Please send me a copy of 
the GFAIIsteel Desk catalog, City. 


the finest office 


feature is present—handsome, baked-on, wash- 
able finish; smooth, eye-restful tops of Velvoleum; 
drawers that never warp or stick; perfect ap- 
pointments; and resistance to fire and other 
agents of destruction. 


The first investment is modest compared with 
the less permanent values of the finer woods, and 
the cost per year of service is infinitely less. 


These are desks which the next generation 
will inherit with the same pride you now feel in 
their clean, fresh beauty and richness. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown,Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities 


Sign your name below 
and attach to your busi- 
ness letterhead. It will 
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THE BLOOD-SPILLING IN COLORADO 


IOLENCE AND BLOODSHED, like a fire long smolder- 

ing beneath the surface of the Colorado coal strike, burst 

into a sudden flame on November 21. In the gray dawn 
of that Monday morning, say the dispatches, State police and 
mine guards poured gunfire into a crowd of five hundred striking 
coal-miners and I. W. W. agi- 
tators approaching the Colum- 
bine Mine, about thirty miles 
north of Denver. Five or six 
were killed, and more than 
twenty, including two women, 
were wounded. According to 
the Associated Press, an eye- 
witness of the clash, reporting 
to Governor Adams, tells the 
story as follows: 


“Day was just breaking 
when the mob of cursing men, 
hurling stones and sticks, and 
wielding knives, came on like 
a tornado. Retreating slowly 
before them was Louis Scherf, 
with his twenty State police- 
men, pleading, begging, and 
entreating the mob to stop. 

‘“Adam Bell, I. W. W. or- 
ganizer, gave the order for 
the mob to advance. ‘Come 
on, boys; let’s go in and get 
’em,’ Bell shouted. He re- 
fused to heed Scherf’s pleas. 
A few feet behind Scherf were 
the State police in two lines. 
Scherf and all the members of 
his force were cut and bleeding. 

‘““When it became apparent 
that there was no stopping the 
force of strikers, Scherf issued 
an order to fire. The first 
volley went over the heads of 
the mob. It did not stop them. 
The next volley was directly 
at them. The mob stopt.” 


Acme News photograph 


district. 


Both sides, the State officials and representatives of the 
miners—who on October 18 responded to a strike call issued by 
the Industrial Workers of the World—disclaim responsibility 
for the bloodshed. A statement issued by the Strikers’ Commit- 
tee blamed ‘‘a fool speed cop” for starting the fight by firing 
into the miners. A shot from this officer, the statement says, 
was followed by a volley from the guns of the State police. 
Frank Palmer, a member of this committee and former publisher 
of the Denver Labor Advocate, declares that a machine-gun was 
used against ‘‘ defenseless and peaceable miners,’’ who were ‘‘un- 
armed, and who had no intention to damage the mine works.” 

After the skirmish at the Columbine, Gov. William H. Adams, 


“FLAMING 


The most colorful figure the Colorado strike has produced is Milka 
Siblich, who won her title when she flashed into the limelight wearing 
a flaming red dress at the head of a band of picketers in the Trinidad 


Until injured she was the most conspicuous personage on 
the picketing line, stirring the enthusiasm of the strikers and scorning 
the presence of armed guards at the mines with the shrill cry, ‘‘They ~ 
can’t dig coal with bayonets!”’ 


declaring that a state of ‘‘riot and insurrection”’ existed in Weld 
and Boulder counties, mobilized seven companies of the 
National Guard, with armored tanks and airplanes, and gave to 
Col. Paul P. Newton, Adjutant-General of the State troops, 
the same poner: he would have under martial law. At the 
same time members of the 
Strikers’ Committee informed 
the press that ‘“‘there abso- 
lutely would be no violence,”’ 
but that the miners were going 
to stay away from work until 
they were granted the Jack- 
- sonville wage scale. 

Turning to the Colorado 
press, we find some expres- 
sions of sympathy with the 
miners, but little with the 
strike, which is widely de- 
nounced as an I. W. W. affair 
into which the miners were 
drawn .by high-pressure agi- 
tation and propaganda. In 
the opinion ofthe Pueblo Star 
Journal: 


“One of the main causes of 
the present strike is the ac- 
tivity of Bill Haywood, noted 
Socialist and formerly of Colo- 
rado, but now in Russia, in 
inducing certain elements in 
Russia to finanee the present 
strike, which they have done 
by sending fifty thousand dol- 
lars through Mexico into Colo- 
rado, to advance the doctrines 
and principles for which they 
stand. Haywood selected Colo- 
rado and the coal-mining in- 
dustry for the reason thata 
large majority of the miners 
here are foreigners, who are 
easily influenced by the prom- 
ises which leaders of the 1.W.W. 
make them, and the additional fact that he believed he could 
make more progress on account of political conditions which 
prevail here at this time.” 


MILKA”’ 


Even the miners whose interests the strike is supposed to 
serve are only half-heartedly behind it, declares the Trinidad 
Chronicle News, in which we read: 


‘“The Colorado coal strike, called by the I. W. W. on October 
18, based on demands put forth at Aguilar, Colorado, by the so- 
called miners’ conference held September 4, was from the outset 
declared an illegal and ‘outlaw strike’ by the State Industrial 
Commission and the State authorities, on the ground that the 
I. W. W. is not a recognized labor body. The strike was agitated 
and engineered very largely if not entirely by non-residents 
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of Colorado, avowed I. W. W. organizers from other States or 
far-distant places. Fundamentally, the strike organization de- 
mands the Jacksonville wage scale, $7.75 a day, six days’ work 
a week and five hours work a day, the latter two demands being 
considerably more radical than those put forth at any time by the 
recognized miners’ union, the United Mine Workers of America. 
Early steps on the part of citizens and civil authorities in some 
areas of the affected coal-fields to. banish I. W. W. organizers 
produced a reaction at once, the miners quite generally laying 
down their tools for a walkout. But, as the strike progressed, 
from 50 to 85 per cent. insome districts returned to the mines or 
have remained at work. One by one the principal leaders of the 
I. W. W. were arrested 
and jailed, either for al- 
leged unlawful picketing, 
or trespassing, or other 
activities. The strike 
in Colorado has been 
peculiar in as much as it 
has not had any notice- 
able measure of public 
sympathy, and more or 
less half-hearted support 
on the part of many 
miners whom it was or- 
ganized to serve.” 


The shooting on No- 
vember 21, declares the 
Boulder Daily Camera, 
““was done in defense of 
human lives as muchas 
for the assertion of prop- 
erty rights, for all the 
elements of murder and 
arson were in the minds 
of the picketers.”’ 

The coal situation in 
Colorado is not peculiar 
to that State, but is 
merely part of a nation- 
wide problem, says the 
Denver Rocky Mountain 
News. Coal-mining, it 
reminds us, ‘‘has been 
earried on a long time 
in violation of economic 
laws.’ But it goes on 
to say of the Colorado 
trouble: 


International Newsreel photograph 


A SONG SERVICE FOR THE STRIKERS AT DAYBREAK 


“Employers of labor 
claim that it is all the 
fault of the I. W. W. 
But who left open the way for the I. W. W.? The latter is like 
a boil on the neck of the body politic—it is an external manifesta- 
tion of something wrong inside. A wise physician does not 
cover up the boil; he goes to the root of the infection.” 


Several papers outside the State say that Colorado made a 
mistake in being inhospitable to the more conservative branch 
of unionism, as represented by the United Mine Workers of 
America, because this attitude left the field open for the radical 
and revolutionary Industrial Workers of the World. To quote 
The Rocky Mountain News again: 


“At last it is being revealed that it is far better to deal with 
lawful union representatives, acting on behalf of organized 
bodies who have a sense of fair dealing and responsibility, than 
it is to deal with a lawless organization of criminal tendencies, 
whose main purpose in life is to raise hell.”’ 


“The poor fellows who lost their lives, and others who now lie 
on beds of suffering as a result of the Columbine coal riot, should 
not be blamed too severely; they are the victims of mob psychol- 
ogy,” says the Longmont Call. The blame, according to this 


Colorado daily, ‘‘is attributable to the I. W. W. leaders, who 


urged them to defy the laws of the State with regard to picket- 
ing.” Colorado’s coal strike, declares the Denver Post, ‘‘is 
nothing but an I. W. W. invasion of Colorado.” 


“The miners would be at work, the strike would be ended, 
if it were not for the provocative presence of the I. W. W. 
organizers and agitators, who whip the foreign-born, foreign- 
speaking miners into a spirit of unrest and protest. Left to 
themselves, Colorado’s miners would be back at work, and their 
grievances, if any exist, would before this have been settled 
peaceably, according to law, through submission to the State 
Industrial Board, the legally constituted-body for handling such 
disputes as arise between. 
capital and labor in this 
State.” 


The strike ‘‘is 
primarily an industrial 
disturbance, but a chal- 
lenge by I. W. W. radi- 
calism,’’ agrees the Col- 
orado Springs Gazette; 
but it is inclined to eriti- 
cize Governor Adams 
for not having dealt 
more promptly and dras- 
tically with the invaders. 
The same criticism is 
made by the Durango 
Herald, but most of the 
Colorado papers that we 
have seen commend the 
Governor for his patience 
andfairness. Thus inthe 
Grand Junction Sentinel 
we read: 


not 


“Tf ever a Governor 
exercised patience in con- 
nection with a strike sit- 
uation, refusing to be 
drawn into an unreason- 
able attitude by either 
side, making every effort 
to bring about a peace- 
ful and fair settlement, 
Governor Adams has 
proven to be that man. 
Strikers naturally resent 
ealling out soldiers, just 
as operators have criti- 
cized delay in putting mil- 
itary forces in the field. 
Thus the Governor has 
subjected himself to un- 
fair criticism from both sides. But all fair-minded citizens will 
uphold the course he has taken.”’ 


The Steamboat Springs Pilot warns us against the assumption 
that the I. W. W. ‘“‘has gained any great foothold in this State’’; 
and the Boulder Miner and Farmer expresses the opinion that 
‘the United Mine Workers stand to be the ones who must finally 
call the strike off, because they alone are recognized as a repre-~ 
sentative organization.” The Trinidad Free Press points out 
that Colorado coal operators are paying only on a $5.52 a day 
seale, while in Wyoming and Utah the scale is $7.75. It speaks 
also of the ‘‘iron-hand methods” of the Colorado operator, and 
goes on to say: 


“The strike situation is very acute. There is no telling what 
the murder of innocent people by militia will bring forth. The 
miners were absolutely unarmed, and have been told time and 
again to use only the constitutional right of free speech in keep- 
ing people out on strike. No intimidation is tolerated, except 
in two instances where single-handed picketers and radicals have 
acted on their own volition. The murder at the Columbine 
Mine has raised a frenzy in the minds of good Colorado people, 
and nothing but the Regular Army will be welcomed by the 
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strikers and many independent citi- 
zens.” 


News of this Colorado labor strug- 
gle has carried frequent references 
to ‘‘Flaming Milka’ Siblich, ‘‘the 
girl in red,” who is described as 
“easily the most colorful figure the 
strike has produced.”” In a Denver 
dispatch to the New York World 
we read of this nineteen-year-old 
girl: 


“She first flashed into the lime- 
light the morning of October 26, at 
the Morley mine, in the Trinidad 
district. An attractive-looking girl, 
with dark hair, neatly kept, and 
a pleasant voice, she wore a flaming 
red dress when she led seventy-six 
pickets to the Morley tipple, and 
stopt 155 men from going to work. 
Afterward she mounted a truck and 
spoke to the men. 

“** Hvery one stand by,’ sheshouted. 
“To-day’s work shows we can win 
this strike. We’re peaceful. Let the 
sheriffs search this crowd. They won’t 
find even a pocket-knife on any of us. 
We're going to get every miner in 
Colorado out of the mines. Action 
will do it. Enlist your comrades, 
men, we must win!’ 

“‘Milka’s words stirred the en- 
thusiasm of the miners. 

““They can’t dig coal with bay- 
onets,’ she shrilled out at I. W. W. 
meetings, as she spoke of the armed company guards that patroled 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company camps. 

“On October 27, Milka sprang into the front lines of a picketing 
party at the Delagua mine, near Trinidad and, as she exprest it, 
‘fought like hell’ to reach the mine tipple, where miners going to 
work were challenged. 

“**T)on’t work, men!’ she shouted. 
your comrades!’ 

““The men did not work. 

“In the Delagua fight, in the rough hilly country of Delagua 
Canyon, leading to the mines, a dozen men were knocked down 
by the guards, but the militant Milka swept by and, stirred by 
her courage, the miners came on and reached the tipple. 

“In the struggle one of the guards had wrested an American 


Keystone View photograph 


‘A strike is on; stand by 


GOVERNOR ADAMS 


Who has the task of preserving order in Colorado. 


flag from one of the picketing army. 
Milka protested to the guards. 

“*“We want our flag,’ she said, 
‘and we won’t go back till we get it.’ 

“After a parley, the flag was re- 
turned to the strikers, and Milka 
led them off the mine property. 

“She came to grief the next morn- 
ing, however, when leading 225 min- 
ers in an unsuccessful drive to picket 
the Ideal mine, of the Colorado Fuel 
andIronCompany. Milka, as usual, 
was up in front ahead of the men. The 
mine guards, some mounted, with 
bayonets pointed at the miners, met 
the crowd of pickets. Milka, how- 
ever, broke through and started up 
Berwind Canyon. Henry Gelaspa, 
mounted guard, rode her down, 
grasped her }by the wrist from his 
seat in the saddle, and dragged her 
half a block. The girl’s wrist was 
broken.” 


““As to just what happened on No- 
vember 21, we have the usual con- 
flicting accounts,” says the Brooklyn 
Eagle. But— 


““As usual, it is the miners who 
are killed. They are not equipped 
with rifles or machine-guns. One can 
not help wondering why it is only in 
the United States that strikers usually 
have to be shot down. In France, 
England, or Germany the police are 
nearly always able to handle mobs 
without doing any killing. 

‘“‘In Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Utah company unions have crowded out the United Mine 
Workers. The resentment against company unions has been 
capitalized by the Industrial Workers of the World. 

‘The coal-mining industry is poorly organized. It is wasteful 
and inefficient. It can not pay American workmen the wages to 
which it admits they are entitled. There are several ways to 
change this situation as well as the one in Colorado. If the 
United Mine Workers could unionize all the coal-fields in the 
country, that might be a solution. If the mine owners could 
consolidate their properties and close down unprofitable mines, 
that would help. If the Government could intervene to regulate 
the industry and supervise its reorganization, that might help. 
Until something is done about it, we will continue to have strikes, 
riots and suffering.” 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Where and what is Cooch Behar? (p. 22). 
. Do eats normally shed their claws? (p. 24). 
. Has Japan had any native Christian martyrs? (p. 33). 
. What is the origin of the ‘‘tiger’’ emblem of Tammany 
Hall? (p. 42). 
5. What was Admiral Togo’s advice to his daughter when 
she married? (p. 62). 
6. What is a Rani? (p. 22). 
7. Who was called ‘‘the ambassador of the colored race’’? 
(p. 30). 
8. What countries have combined to raise the price of 
sugar? (p. 14). 
9. What is said to be one of the main causes of the recent 
violence and bloodshed in the Colorado coal-fields? 
(p. 5). 
10. What is the biggest ‘industry’”’ in the U.S.? (p. 16). 
11. What happened on Black Friday? (p. 49). 
12. What Japanese legislator believes the great Powers are 
done with land-grabbing? (p. 22). 
13. What woman wins the Nobel prize for literature? (p. 31). 
. Is there soda in soda-water? (p. 25). 


Rw Ne 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Each one counts 4. 


15. What permanent peace plan has been suggested to 
President Coolidge? (p. 32). : 

16. What millionaire clown of the movies contributed the 
biggest wreath to-the funeral of poor forgotten Mar- 
celline? (p. 56). 

17. Where is Balcic? (p. 21). 

18. What people are said to be the world’s nouveaux riches? 
(p. 20). 

19. What is the latest ‘‘concrete and comprehensive” plan 
for expanding and maintaining our merchant marine? 
(joy, AUD)e 

20. Where did grapefruit originate? (p. 27). 

21. What are the Japanese arguments against love-marriages? 
(p. 60). 

22. What European kingdom is said to be run by two brothers 
who do not belong to the royal family? (p. 21). 

23. What were the ‘‘ten days that shook the world’”’? (p. 18). 

24. For what notorious character did Jay Gould put up a 
$1,000,000 bail bond? (p. 44). 

25. How long has the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics been 
in existence? (p. 19). 
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THINK EARLIER THAN MEN? 


DO WOMEN LOSE POWER TO 


O MAN EVER HAS A NEW IDEA after he is forty, we 
have been told—too often, we are inclined to believe— 
and now the writer of a daring advertisement asks, 

provocatively, ‘‘Do women lose sooner than men their power to 
think?” It is a question much less audacious than the one 
raised a quarter of a century ago by the author of ‘‘' Woman— 
Can She Reason?” but challenging enough to prompt inquiry, 
and so Tur Lirrrary Diasst has invited answers from the heads 


“LET JANE DO IT” 


“Tn many communities ‘the tired business man’—who in these days is not an ironic 
myth, but a tragic reality—comes home at night, sinks into his easy-chair with his 
newspaper (seldom a book), and ignores all calls of civic duty, complacently assuring 
bimself that if anything in his neighborhood needs correction, he will ‘let Jane do it.’” 


of women’s organizations the country over. A flood of replies 
has come in, and, as it turns out, the letters discuss not only the 
point directly at issue, but go on to tell what is in the minds of 
thinking women and to compare their mental activity with that 
of men. Most interesting the compiler finds this. He tells us, 
“T wish that I could publish all the letters, unabridged. Never 
in my whole experience have I had better material to work with. 
But the extent of it is so huge that, to my regret, space allows me 
to quote from only one correspondent in six.’”? Then he remarks, 
“TI have been imprest, greatly, by the tone of the letters. Not 
one reflects the spirit of the so-called ‘war of the sexes.’ Women 
criticize men, it is true, but they do it understandingly and, 
therefore, generously. Moreover, they are not nettled by the 
‘question raised; they are too secure in their position for that. 
To me, the reading of this enormous mass of testimony has been 
a delight, for it shows conclusively that the women who are 


leaders of women have a sense of measure and of fairness which, 
as I take it, is just about the finest thing that education can 
produce, and I find that many women, a much greater number 
than the correspondence quoted will seem to indicate, bear 
witness to the educational value of Tur Lirgrary Dicmst.”’ 
Arranging the letters geographically, the compiler begins by 
citing those from New England, of which Greater Boston and the 


cities not far distant constitute what might be called, reasonably - 


enough, the capital of opinion. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Mrs. 
argues the case from the different attitude that 
take when addressing women and 
As she says: 


speakers 
addressing men. 


‘“A public speaker, before the average group of 
business men, is wary of literary reference, or subtle 
criticism of popular writers, and he usually injects 
sufficient of the well-known fraternal platitudinous 
matter to appeal, as he believes, to all his audi- 
ence. This is no longer true of the men who are 
engaged to speak before club women. It is for 
Gentlemen’s Night that the program-maker seeks 
for the popular good-fellow style of entertainer.” 


On the other hand, Mrs. George A. Mellen 
(Lawrence, Mass.) candidly observes: ‘‘Since not 
to think is no disgrace and to feel is a charming 
virtue, some women, when inertia or disillusion- 
ment overtakes them, backslide into the condi- 
tions of yesterday, not because they have lost 
the power to think, they have lost the desire.” 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Arthur J. Crockett (West Rox- 
bury, Mass.) takes us a bit lightly, and writes: 


“Offhand, I should say that your question, 
“Do women lose their power to think sooner than 
men’ deserves to be placed right side by side 
with the time-honored one, ‘Who is the head of 
the house?’ It would be quite as prolific of dis- 
cussion, and equally convincing in results! Why 
not get some concrete data? Compile a list of 
thinkers on varied lines and among men of a 


the process. It would be an interesting experi- 
ment. Of course, I feel sure that Massachusetts 
women could hold up their end.’’ 


Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes (North Haver- 


eally, and says: 


“T do not for a moment believe that women lose 
their power of thinking sooner than men. It is 
true that there is often a period, when a woman’s 
children are small—especially if she has several 
very near together—and her housekeeping tasks at their heaviest, 
when she seems to lose her contacts with events outside her own 
home. But at the end of this period, if she was really an intel- 
ligent woman to start with, she usually faces the world with 
a mentality which is not damaged, but improved by the ex- 
perience she has had. It requires patience and quick-wittedness, 
tact and ingenuity, executive ability and a sense of economics 
and proportion, to bring up children and run a house—to men- 
tion only a few of the qualities that make up the average mother’s 
mental equipment; and in the exercise of all these she develops 


Bert S. Currier, of Arlington Heights, 


certain age, and let the women match it; or reverse ~ 


hill, N. H.) deals with the question more analyti- 


other qualities, which teach her and help her to think rapidly j 


and wisely and well.”’ 


According to Eva A. Speare (Plymouth, N. H.), ‘‘women 
keep their enthusiasm longer than men,” and Ramona Hamilton 
(Rutland, Vt.) writes: 


“Yes, I feel that women are thinking and studying more than 
ever before. But it seems to me they are too easily led astray 


{ 
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by any goody-goody doctrine that is presented to them. Their 
hearts govern them more than their minds. Women must not 
abuse their right to vote. The Communists and Socialists and 
those who seek to undermine our Government have the ability 
to present petitions and bills in such a pathetic and appealing 
way that the women are willing to fight to the last ditch to see 
that they pass our Legislatures and Congress. The women 
study, but not thoroughly enough. They must not take the word 
of the first article they read on any subject; they should study 
it out for themselves in Tam Lrrerary Dicust and such places 
where they are sure of getting FACTS before they beg their 
Representatives in Washington to pass bills which may have a 
Socialistic origin. Our Government is in danger; we must guard 
against propaganda circulated in such sweet, polite 
ways. Women let their love for other countries 
run away with them. They should learn of their 
own country’s danger from being unprotected! We 
need all their devotion right here, to our own 
Government and flag.”’ 


Flora Louise Hunne (New Haven, Conn.) tells us 
that ‘“what women’s clubs have done for woman 
and the home simply can not be measured. I know 
men who have almost forced their wives into these 
organizations because they have seen what they did 
for other women, and then I have watched these 
newcomers grow. It’s marvelous.’’ Another Con- 
necticut woman, Mrs. A. C. Wurts, of Hartford, 
remarks that: ‘‘The changed attitude of the pub- 
lishers of the newspapers and magazines toward 
the woman reader marks, very definitely, the opinion 
of the editors on the subject. Some one in writing 
the history of the early days of the New York Sun 
said that the women of that day were interested in 
the newspaper only in so far as the question of how 
well the paper, in size, fitted their pantry shelf. 
That day has long since past.”’ 


FROM THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Just out of New York City, Mount Vernon is 
among the near suburbs, but there Mrs. William 
Henry Purdy speaks from knowledge of what is 
going on in rural America, and tells us that women’s 
clubs ‘‘have erased forever the words ‘country 
women,’ for the women in rural districts are as up to 
date as the women in the large cities.’”’ From 
another suburb, Mrs. Helen E. Marsh (Montclair, 
N. J.) writes: ‘‘I have never attended an afternoon 
bridge where some aspect of women’s work was not 
discust.”” ‘‘As a woman,” says Mrs. Edward 
Young, Milton, New York, ‘‘I would naturally 
prefer to say the woman’s power of thinking equals 
if not outlasts the man’s. Her weakness is that 
she is not so willing to put her thinking to the test, 
as the man does, mainly because she thinks in long 
terms, the ‘man in short terms. Woman is created to prepare 
for the future. That which she experiences to-day registers 
the knowledge that there will be an after effect, sooner or later. 
The average man thinks of the expediency of the moment.” 

From Philadelphia, meanwhile, comes Mrs. Robert Kerr 
Kennedy’s comparison between the mentality of woman and 
that of men: 


‘“Women think quicker than men, and they are impatient of 
the methodical, analytical reasoning of thinking men. 

‘A man gets half through his story and the woman breaks in 
with ‘Yes, dear, and of course you closed the deal on your own 
terms. I am tremendously proud of you,’ or ‘Never mind, you 
lost out this time, but you still have S to see. Don’t forget 
to wear that new suit when you call on him.’ 

‘Women’s intuitions are surer than their thinking processes, 
and despite of all that is said to the contrary, they have more 
imagination than men. 

‘‘Men are the more accurate thinkers, but nine men out of 


ten need the stimulus of a woman’s interest to carry their thinking 
to a practical issue. 

“No matter how well, how long, or how late a woman thinks, 
there is always in some remote corner of her brain a desire to 
make some man proud of her. 

“To-day, real women over twenty-five care far more for their 
intellectual and higher development than they do for clothes, 
amusements, and social position. As to whether they lose their 
power to think sooner than men is a matter of individual health, 
strength of will, power of concentration, and environment. 

“Life has brought me in contact with both men and women 
in their ’eighties whose minds are more active and alert to-day 
than ever, and again I have known men and women with every 


“MY MOTHER” 


“To-day youth proudly introduces his chums to that young-looking, vivacious, well- 


29 


informed, up-to-date woman, ‘my mother. 


educational and financial advantage who at forty were mere 
automatons. It is all a question of the individual.” 

Mrs. F. A. Clark (Mansfield, Pa.) tells us: ‘‘ Membership in 
a woman’s club for thirty years has given me more than a college 
education in literature, history, and sociological topics, kept me 
interested in State, national, and international affairs as well 
as in home and community, and helped to fit me, upon the sudden 
death of my husband, to step into his office as business manager.” 
To this interesting testimony add an observation from Mrs. 
J. B. Sickler (Scranton, Pa.): ‘‘To-day youth proudly introduces 
to his chums that young-looking, vivacious, well-informed, up- 


999 


to-date woman, ‘my mother. 
FROM THE EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


, 


‘“As I mingle with the club women of my State,” reports 
Lena K. Sadler, M.D. (Chicago), ‘‘I hear very little ‘small talk.’ 
(Continued on page 67) 
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NEW HOPE FOR NAVAL REDUCTION 


brought visibly nearer, many American editors declare, 
by the thunder-storm which Viscount Cecil created with 
his speech in the House of Lords on November 16, when he de- 
nounced his own party leaders for the breakdown of the Geneva 
naval conference. Both England and America really desire such 
limitation, we are told; pride stood in the way at Geneva, but now 


Aeros ON NAVAL LIMITATION has been 


Cor nlacr > 


ANOTHER SHOT THAT IS BEING HEARD AROUND 
THE WORLD 


—Carmack in the Boston Christian Science Monitor. 


the road is opening up again. The British Government, by 
reducing its ecruiser-building plans, as the New York World 
remarks, has shown in the most practical way that it is going to 
act with common sense in spite of the failure at Geneva. The 
Coolidge Administration decided months ago that it would not 
allow the Geneva fiasco to drive it into naval jingoism. The 
attitudes of both governments show that the will to peace 
exists, and with this spirit prevailing, it is generally conceded, 
a satisfactory treaty can sooner or later be written. 

Meanwhile, a furious controversy, the London correspondents 
assure us, has been stirred up in British political circles by Vis- 
count Cecil’s charges, in which he accused Winston Churchill 
of causing the wreck of hopes at Geneva. It will be remembered 
that Viscount Cecil created a sensation in August by resigning 
from the Baldwin Ministry because of its handling of the light- 
cruiser question at the conference, where he had been its chief 
representative. Now he has revealed some inside secrets of that 
episode, thereby infuriating his own Conservative party. 

Churchill’s refusal, at the time of the conference, ‘‘to be bound 
by the principle of mathematical parity with American naval 
strength,’’ Viscount Cecil declared in his speech, ‘‘ banged, bolted, 
and barred the door against any hope of further agreement be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain on naval armaments.” 
Hence the Viscount’s determination to tell the whole truth. 
Essential portions of his speech are summarized by the New 
York World’s London correspondent as follows: 


‘“‘Altho American insistence on eight-inch guns on cruisers 
seemed to Cecil ‘entirely wrong,’ he declared it ‘seemed to me 
madness to allow negotiations to break down on such a point,’ 
and, referring to the Cabinet debate during the conference, he 
continued: ‘It was therefore with amazement that I heard that 
the majority of my colleagues had decided to insist on six-inch 
guns, even if it meant a breakdown of negotiations.’ 

“Cecil, after a conference with the Cabinet, returned to 
Geneva with the delegation on the understanding that he would 
reserve the liberty to resign in protest if the conference collapsed 
on this issue, and when he telegraphed suggesting the adopticn of 
the seven-inch gun he was instructed not to offer any compromise. 

““This decision was wrong in itself,’ he said, ‘and it seems likely 
to threaten the whole course of reduction of armaments by inter- 
national agreement, which I regard as vital to the future of the 
British Empire and of civilization.’”’ 


There is no precedent in British history, the same correspon- 
dent adds, for a powerful Minister thus to reveal Cabinet secrets, 
and Cecil’s speech is expected to have a disastrous effect on the 
Government’s hold upon the country, in view of the wave of 
pacifist sentiment now noticeable throughout England. It is 
considered significant that almost at the same moment when 
Cecil was making his sensational speech in the House of Lords, 
the announcement was being made in the House of Commons by 
W. C. Bridgman, First Lord of the Admiralty, that only one new 
cruiser would be built this year, instead of three, as planned. 
At first this was thought to be in the nature of a reply to Cecil, 
but the British press now understands that it is a measure of 
economy. Newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic believe, 
however, that this act will help to unbolt the door to further 
negotiations on naval reduction. British opinion on the whole 
episode is summed up by A. G. Gardiner, the Liberal editor, in 
a dispatch to the Consolidated Press, in these words: 


“From the government side, an avalanche of indignant repudi- 
ation has descended upon Viscount Cecil and his presentation of 
the case. The Government claims that England alone presented 
the conference with a really considerable scheme for limitation of 
naval armaments, and that America’s insistence on eight-inch 
guns for cruisers was the main cause of the breakdown. The 
Liberal and Labor press, on the other hand, indorse Viscount 
Cecil’s indictment. Moderate opinion takes the view that, 
while the Viscount was right in the main details, he has under- 
stated America’s share of responsibility for the failure, and that 
in overstating the case against his own country, he has prejudiced 
American opinion in regard to England’s good faith, and put 
obstacles in the way of future negotiations.” 


Mr. Gardiner’s own view, however, is that the Cecil sensation 
will help clear the issue and create a more favorable atmosphere 
for discussion on both sides of the Atlantic. He cites the British 
Government’s postponement of two 10,000-ton cruisers and lay- 
ing down of only a single 8,000-ton ship of this class as proof that 
public opinion in England is ‘‘moving in the direction of peace.”’ 


EVENTUALLY --)(z, ~ 
WHY NOT NOW?] at 
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Gonstickt: 1927, by the New York Herald Tribune 
WHO WANTS A LOT OF CRUISERS, ANYWAY? 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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| American press comment, in the main, seems to confirm this 

hopeful view, tho there are a few notes of skeptical dissent. The 
chief of these comes from ‘‘one of the foremost naval officials” 
at Washington, who confides to the correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune that the British move to reduce cruiser 
building is simply a “‘ bluff,” adding: 


“No other conclusion can be drawn from the announcement 
coming at this time than that it is intended to influence the situa- 
tion here. It is timed just as Congress is about to open, and it is 
evidently intended to influence Congress against entering on a 
vigorous program of construction. ”’ 


In the same tone, The Herald Tribune remarks editorially: 


“The conference failed bécause of an eleventh-hour change of 
position in the British Cabinet, not from want of proper diplo- 
matic preparation. The American delegation was naturally 
chagrined. There was nothing to do but to face the new situation 
created by Mr. Churchill and his supporters. Congress has to 
face it now. The only way in which the United States can surely 
attain cruiser parity with Great Britain is to build the necessary 
number of cruisers. ’’ 


The only thing which would cause Britain to limit her naval 
shipbuilding, the Providence News thinks, is ‘‘the realization 
that it would be hopeless to try to outbuild this country.” 

It must be recorded that a more hopeful and less suspicious 
tone, however, seems to prevail in the majority of American 
papers. Thus the New York Evening Post remarks: 


“Tt is true, as Lord Cecil states, that Great Britain’s refusal 
to admit the principle of naval parity ‘bangs, bolts, and bars the 
door’ to any immediate agreement with the United States, but 
we do not believe that, in the face of British public opinion, this 
attitude will be maintained by the British Government, not- 
withstanding its Churchills. Even the British naval experts 
agree that such a policy is short-sighted and dangerous.”’ 


An extraordinary change in British public opinion, the New 
York Times believes, has swept through the country, and now 
the Government has yielded to it. Lord Balfour has taken the 
oceasion to say that he regards the naval-limitation conference 
as ‘‘merely interrupted, not ended.’ Continues The Times: 


““There could not well be a more significant gesture toward the 
United States. It amounts to an offer to reopen the whole ques- 
tion which could not be settled at Geneva. 

“This changed British attitude can not fail to appeal strongly 
to President Coolidge. It will mean to him another opportunity 
to proceed along the lines of armament reduction, and a friendly 
understanding between the chief naval Powers, which he has 
previously laid down. To a mind sensitive to new currents set 
flowing in international feeling, this decision of the British Gov- 
ernment must seem momentous, at least in the sense of being full 
of new promise.”’ ’ 


This rainbow in the sky, however, is ‘‘a challenge to the United 
States’? to act reasonably and wisely in the matter, declares the 
Springfield Republican. 

Sentiment in the Middle West, now as always, leans toward 
naval limitation. According to the Chicago EHvening Post: 


“The American people want no more than the people of Great 
Britain to saddle themselves with the burdensome cost and the 
war-making peril inseparable from naval competition. The 
problem of parity, admittedly difficult, remains to be solved; but 
until it is solved, it behooves both countries to be guided by 
reason and moderation.” 


A naval rivalry between the two countries would be “‘partic- 
ularly absurd and senseless,”’ declares the Chicago Daily News. 
That paper goes on to say: : 


“Wither the whole civilized world must cooperate sincerely in 
limiting their fighting equipment and devising other means of 
preventing war, or else the nations upon which virtual disarma- 
ment was forced by post-war treaties will have to be released 
from their one-sided obligations. The way to limit armaments 
is to limit them, not to seek ingenious excuses for failing to move 
even moderately toward peace and mutual confidence.” 


NEW PLANS FOR A MERCHANT MARINE 


PLAN THAT IS “NEITHER VISIONARY nor theo- 
retical”; one that offers a firm basis for compromise 
between those who favor a ship subsidy and those who 

favor government ownership; in short, an arrangement whereby 
our merchant marine would be expanded and maintained by 
private interests, is offered by Edward N. Hurley, wartime head 
of the Shipping Board. Furthermore, the Hurley plan seems 
to be meeting with approval both in Republican, Democratic, 
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LUCKY DOG 


—Smith in the New York American. 


and independent newspaper circles. In the opinion of H. V. 
Kaltenborn, of the Democratic Brooklyn Eagle, “it is the most 
practical plan for saving our merchant marine that has ever been 
proposed.” The independent Washington Star considers it ‘the 
result of a careful and thorough analysis of the situation.”” The 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.) is convinced that Mr. Hurley’s plan 
“furnishes a solid foundation on which the work of solving the 
merchant-marine problem can be based.’’ These are samples 
of editorial comment the country over, and David Lawrence, 
Washington correspondent of the Consolidated Press, remarks 
that, coming from a former Chairman of the Shipping Board 
under a Democratic Administration, the scheme is hardly likely 
to be sidetracked as part of the partizan politics of the hour. 
In fact, publication of the details at this time is expected to 
crystallize public opinion on the subject, with the hope, we are 
told, that the merchant-marine problem may be acted upon at 
the coming session of Congress. ‘‘Congress may regard it as a 
solution of the problem, or it may be denounced as altogether 
bad,’ notes the Tacoma Ledger, ‘‘but at least it is something to 
talk about; something definite, concrete, and comprehensive.” 
For those who like to know the end of the story first, it should 
be explained that the Hurley plan contemplates lending half a 
billion Treasury dollars to private shipping and railroad interests 
for the construction of new tonnage and the purchase of Shipping 


Board vessels. This sum would be loaned at 24 per cent. interest 
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in the hope that the reduction of 1 per cent. on $500,000,000 
would offset the high cost of operating American vessels. As the 
Tacoma paper explains: 


“Tt is not denied that it costs more to build a ship in American 
yards than it does abroad, nor is it disputed that it costs more to 
operate an American ship than it does a foreign, one. 

“The American standard of living demands a higher rate of 
wages, and no one would care to have it otherwise. Obviously, 
something must be done to equalize the costs if we are to have an 
effective merchant marine.” 


As Mr. Hurley declares in his letter to the Shipping Board: 


““No meet the present situa- 
tion, I propose that Congress 
should appropriate a revolving 
merchant-marine fund of 
$500,000,000 to build modern 
American passenger and freight 
ships, with an interest rate of 
21% per cent. per annum—the 
money to be loaned to shipping 
companies or railroads on a 
first mortgage to build ships in 
American shipyards, with the 
understanding that for every 
modern ship built with money 
borrowed from the Govern- 
ment, a number of the present 
war-built fleets of ships now 
owned by the Government 
must be purchased by the 
borrower, and at the same 
terms now in foree by the 
Shipping Board. 

“There is no law prohibiting 
a railroad from owning or 
operating ships, or from hold- 
ing stock in shipping com- 
panies engaged in overseas 
business. Section 11 of the 
Panama Canal Act, which pro- 
hibits railroads from owning 
and operating ships in inter- 
coastal trade, should be re- 
pealed. If the railroads become engaged in world-shipping, they 
should be allowed to participate in intercoastal traffic. 

‘‘With the productive capacity of our factories far in excess of 
domestic consumption, and with the growing surplus of our farm 
products, the overseas business looms as a vitally important 
factor in our future prosperity. Competition is becoming keener, 
and we will obtain our share of the world trade only if we have 
the ships to transport quickly our overseas goods.” 


SOME UPKEEP 
‘ © THat Boat! 
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Other suggestions of Mr. Hurley’s, as summarized by the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, are: 


“1. Strong opposition to a government subsidy on the grounds 
that subsidies destroy initiative and breed inefficiency. 

“2. The enrolment of selected vessels in the United States 
Naval Reserve, such vessels to serve in time of need. 

“3. The adjustment of the Panama Canal toll rates.” 


These recommendations, in the opinion of the Washington 
Star, ‘‘are entitled to the most earnest consideration of Congress, 
the President, and the Shipping Board.” The United States, 
explains the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘must get out into the world and 
meet other nations in the great game of trade. To do it, we must 
have a merchant marine.” Furthermore, adds this paper, ‘‘for 
the Government to set up a revolving fund would be no new 
departure; it was done in the Reclamation Service for the benefit 
of the farmer.’’ ‘‘On its face, the Hurley plan is practical,” 
asserts the Brooklyn Eagle, and we find in full agreement such 
papers as the Detroit Free Press, Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
Mobile Register, Fargo Forum, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Indianapolis News, Chicago Journal of Commerce, and Chicago 
Daily News. As the Denver paper points out: 


‘Laws and the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
keep American railroad interests from operating steamship lines. 


SEEPING UP WITH THE NEIGHBORS 
—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


“‘The Panama Canal was constructed with public funds—as a 
strategy, first of all. It is being used now as a common carrier 
in competition with land carriers. If the Rocky Mountain States 
are wise to their needs, present and future, they will require their 
political representatives in public life to go solidly behind the 
recent proposals of Mr. Hurley. They are: A revision of 
Panama Canal tolls to equalize water freight rates from sea- 
board to seaboard with land rates from the inland States. 
Second, to permit railroads to own and operate steamships. 
The one fits in with the other.” : 


In the East, we find the Washington Star saying: 


“Mr. Hurley wisely turned his back on a direct govern- 
ment subsidy to shipping. He 
realizes that this would stick 
in the craw of the American 
people. 

“The former chairman of 
the Shipping Board believes 
that this country should take 
a leaf out of the Canadian 
book. He has gone thoroughly 
into the ownership of shipping 
lines by the Canadian rail- 
roads, and has found it an 
element of success, in both 
railroading and shipping. He 
finds that many costs of trans- 
portation, now duplicated in 
this country because of the 
separate ownership of rail- 
roads and ships, have been 
eliminated through the consoli- 
dation of land and sea trans- 
portation facilities in Canada.”’ 


There is considerable objec- 
tion to the Hurley plan, how- 
ever, on the ground that it 
“calls for a kind of financial 
coddling,’”’ to quote the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. ‘‘Find- 
ing that a bare ship subsidy 
will not be swallowed by the 
American people, the effort is made now and then to have 
Congress swallow something similar with a sugar-coating,”’ 
remarks the Boston Post. Besides, ‘‘if the Government loans 
shipping interests hundreds of millions at low rates, other in- 
dustries will make similar demands upon it,’”’ we are warned by 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. This is also the objection of the 
Providence News, which says: 


“The Hurley plan provides for an indirect subsidy, since to 
loan $500,000,000 at 214 per cent. per annum would be nothing 
less than that. Mr. Hurley justifies it on the ground that the 
cost of shipbuilding in this country is very much greater than 
elsewhere. That, of course, is strongly reminiscent of the 
argument used by manufacturers when seeking higher tariff 
rates. The present tariffs on materials needed for shipbuilding 
are, in fact, one reason why it is hard to build ships in this coun- 
try at a price which any one would be willing to pay for them.” 


While the Newark News agrees with these objections to the 
Hurley plan, it finds a ray of hope: 


‘The most promising of Mr. Hurley’s suggestions is that the 
railroads shall participate in the ownership and operation of 
ocean-going vessels, owning and operating their own fleets. 
What stands in the way is the Act which prohibits railroads from 
owning or operating ships in intercoastal trade. The purpose 
of this Act was to compel competition and to hold transportation 
rates down. Public sentiment toward the railroads has changed 
in recent years. Experience in regulation has been gained. 
Whether this Act can safely be repealed now is a question for 
dispassionate consideration. 

“The country wants a merchant marine. It should have one 
if it can be accomplished. But if it means another privileged group 
looking for government help, and which ean not be trusted to use 
its privilege and power fairly, it would be better to do without a 
merchant marine. Mr, Hurley’s plan opens up discussion which 
should at least clarify the situation.” 
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A WET WINS IN THE WEST 


66 ENVER HAS LISGRACED ITSELF!” The excla- 
mation comes from the President of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Colorado after Den- 

ver wins nation-wide attention by electing a Democrat and 

an opponent of the Volstead Law-to Congress to succeed a dry 

Republican. But others in Denver and Colorado see here no 

disgrace, but a triumph for honesty and courage. The new 

Congressman’s campaign manager finds the victory nationally 

significant and a proof that ‘‘a party with a positive policy will 

be the one to win in 1928,’ and he believes 
the party will be the Democratic party 
and the issue the modification of the 

Volstead Law. Judge S. Harrison White 

was elected on November 15 to fill out the 

unexpired term of the late Representative 

Vaile by a majority of 4,715 in a total vote 

of over 60,000. He says his victory is 

“one of honesty, public integrity, and 

personal morals over hypocrisy and de- 

bauchery, and is evidence that the people 
desire to maintain respect for law and to 
eure the appalling conditions that have 
resulted from the defiance of the Volstead 

Law.’ The Denver Rocky Mountain News, 

which supported Judge White, considers 

his election ‘“‘proof that it is possible for a 

candidate for public office to eriticize the 

operation of the Volstead Law without 
being held guilty of advocating the return 

of the saloon.’’ The Colorado Herold, a 

German-language daily of Denver, thinks 

the victory of Judge White ‘‘may mean 

that liberal men everywhere take heart 
and insist that the two great parties of our 
country declare themselves in 1928 either 
for or against a change in our Prohibition 
laws. This great question can not be side- 
stept any longer.’’ In Pueblo, Colorado, 
The Times ealls the election result ‘“‘a victory of national con- 
sequence for honesty, courage, and American principles of liberty, 
over the forces of fanaticism, hypocrisy, and terrorism which 
have made cowards of politicians, from President to constable, 
and lawbreakers of-millions of good citizens.’’ In the opinion 
of The Times, the Denver election ‘‘was only a response to the 
reaction everywhere manifest.”” The Colorado Springs’ Gazette 
reminds us that Denver is not a city of the Eastern seaboard or of 

large foreign population. The expression it makes ‘‘is that of a 

substantial American-community, and this community in the 

heart of what is called the arid West voices its belief that 
the Volstead Law does not provide a workable solution of the 
liquor problem.” 

Judge White’s unsuccessful opponent, State Senator Francis 
J. Knauss, is inclined to attribute his defeat to the fact that his 
adherents did not all come out to vote as they thought. The 
Rocky Mountain Herald, of Denver, which supported Senator 
Knauss, simply put this laconic statement over the election 
figures: ‘‘about 35,000 voters did not go to the polls.””’ The 
Denver Post, which opposed Judge White, thinks his election is 
robbed of any significance ‘‘because in his brief term in Wash- 
ington, White can do nothing to alter the Prohibition Law’’: 

“Congress is going to be concerned with tremendous problems 
of national policy, and modification of the Volstead Law will 
not figure in the coming session or the one following. Judge 
White’s election, therefore, is meaningless so far as bringing back 
booze is concerned. Its significance is still further diminished 
by the fact that Denver has voted wet in the last two elections 


and that it went more than four to one wet in the referendum 
conducted in 1926 by the Denver Post. Judge White did not 


From the Denver Rocky Mountain News 


PERSONALLY “BONE DRY” 


So Judge S. Harrison White declarcs him- 

self, hut he ren successfully on a platform 

declaring that the Volstead Law is unjust, 
unreasonable, and unworkable. 


win by any such margin as that, so the vote for him, if it 
proves anything proves that Denver is not now so wet asit was a 
year ago. As to the position of Colorado or the Rocky Mountain 
West on the enforcement and support of Prohibition, this election 
therefore has absolutely no bearing.”’ 


Denver has simply done what might be expected from any 
large city, the Pueblo Star-Journal contends: 


“While Denver has voted wet in the past, Colorado has always 
voted dry from twenty to fifty thousand majority, and would do 
soagain. The recent Congressional election is therefore of no un- 
usual significance except to remind the people that if Colorado and 
the country are to be kept dry, it must be 
accomplished outside of many of the large 
cities.” 

A similar explanation comes from F. 
Scott McBride, spokesman for the Anti- 
Saloon League since the death of Wayne B. 
Wheeler: 

“Denver has always been wet and has 
voted for the liquor crowd, even when the 
rest of the State voted dry. The late 
Congressman Vaile was able to carry 
election after election altho he was dry. 
Now that he is gone, the wet and dry 
issue was practically the sole one before 
the Denver voters, and they voted wet as 
always in the past.” 


But throughout the country many 
papers find the Denver election an ex- 
tremely. significant sign of the times. It 
looms large in Washington, writes Robert 
Barry to the New York Evening World, 
because ‘‘the drys have shouted in Wash- 
ington for so long the theory that beyond 
the Atlantic seaboard no wet had a chance 
for his political life, leaders of both parties 
have taken it for granted the West was 
‘overwhelmingly dry.’”’ According to the 
New Haven Register, this “is the most 
complete and unexpected change of senti- 
ment on the Volstead Law and the Hight- 
eenth Amendment that has been recorded this year.’”’ The 
result, in the opinion of the Hartford Courant, ‘“‘is indicative of 
the rising tide of opposition to the intemperance of Prohibition.” 
But the Columbus Ohio State Journal reminds us that: ‘The 
popular sentiment in most of the big cities is strongly for the 
modification of the Volstead Law, if not for the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” 

The Denver contest is a perfect illustration, in the opinion of 
the New Haven Register, of the way in which a vote can be had 
on Prohibition in a nation-wide campaign without interfering 
with other issues. Judge White and Senator Knauss took sides 
definitely on Prohibition— 


“The verdict applied to them alone. Denver recorded itself 
without hesitation. In three years more we might do the same 
thing in many Congressional districts and pin our faith on the 
results. It would be fair, and there would be no doubt about 
the meaning of the vote, whatever it might be.” 


From the strictly political angle the Denver result is looked 
on in Washington as a boost to the Al Smith candidacy. As 
Robert Barry says in the already quoted dispatch to the New 
York Evening World: 


“The Denver election smashes to smithereens one stock 
argument heard in recent months wherever politicians have met 
to discuss 1928 prospects. It has been urged repeatedly that if 
Governor Smith were the Democratic nominee, it would be a 
waste of time and money for him to wage any campaign west of 
the Mississippi River, except in Missouri, Minnesota, and 
possibly Wisconsin. His views on Prohibition, it was urged, 
would be fatal in the ‘bone-dry Western States.’ ”’ 
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TO CONTROL THE WORLD’S SUGAR- 
BOWL 


HE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE who paid twenty- 

eight cents a pound for sugar seven years ago may shiver 

at the news that representatives of the sugar-exporting 
countries of Cuba, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland have 
agreed upon a plan for the restriction of output. ‘“‘The whole 
intent and purpose of the plan,” believes the Boston Transcript, 
‘‘is to increase the price of sugar,’”’ and to the Washington Posi 
the plan ‘‘looks very much like a combination in restraint of 
trade.”” But the representatives of the sugar interests of the 
four countries concerned deny that a price-fixing agreement has 
been reached; their object, we are told, is the stabilization of 
the sugar industry. At present, it seems, more sugar is produced 
than the market can absorb, despite the 
fact that the United States consumes 
approximately 100 pounds per capita annu- 
ally, or about one-fourth of the total world 
consumption. According to a statement 
given out at the end of the Paris sugar 
conference on November 15: 

“The conference has arrived at complete 
and perfect accord on all points under dis- 
cussion. As a result, the sugar industry 
of the aforesaid countries will in the future 
support the Cuban policy tending to nor- 
malize and stabilize the relations between 
world production and consumption of sugar. 

‘“An international sugar commission will 
be formed which will comprise two delegates 
of the sugar industry from each of the coun- 
tries represented at the conference and those 
which join later. The principal functions of 
this commission will be to control world 
production and consumption of sugar.” 


Whose waters 


Not a few American editors compare 
this action with that previously taken by 
European steel makers, potash producers, and chemical manu- 
facturers to form combinations to adjust supply to demand 
and stabilize their particular industry against periods of de- 
pression. In the opinion of the Philadelphia Bulletin, ‘‘there 
seems to be no occasion for housewives to view the situation 
with alarm.” ‘‘No scheme of restriction,’ it adds, ‘‘is likely 
to do much to raise the price of any agricultural product of such 
wide distribution.’”’ Besides, we are informed, the countries rep- 
resented at the Paris meeting produce less than one-third of the 
world’s sugar supply, so that to the Boston Transcript this new 
combination “‘looks like the attempt of a moderately strong tail 
to wag a large and energetic dog.’’ Of course, admits this paper, 
if Holland, which controls the Java sugar industry, is persuaded 
to join the combine, the tail will have much more power, and 
the dog correspondingly less. In fact, reports the Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, “‘if Holland sugar producers 
join in the agreement, then the American housewife must be 
prepared to pay out additional millions in increased sugar 
prices.” In this case, declares the Providence Journal, ‘‘the 
United States will feel offended if Cuba should later use this 
newly formed sugar alliance in any manner detrimental to the 
sugar consumers of this country.” 

While spokesmen for the new plan say no exploitation is in- 
tended, and that prices will be kept down, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch finds ‘‘menacing possibilities of hardships on the 
consuming public in all schemes to limit production for price- 
raising purposes.”” Continues The Post-Dispatch: 


“We are asked to believe that concern for the public actuates 
the sugar interests equally with their own welfare. Such al- 
truism may be discounted somewhat without reflecting upon the 
necessity or the wisdom of the policy that has been adopted. 
This policy, it should be said, is one which industry as a whole 
follows when it finds supply exceeding demand.” 


From the Chicago “ribune 
THE BLUE NILE 


may be dammed at 

Lake Tana or Tsana—it is spelled 

both ways—by an American enzi- 
neering concern. 


AMERICAN DOLLARS TO DAM THE 
BLUE NILE 


CC 4 MERICAN CAPITAL, WHICH HELPS FEED the 
A peoples of many a strange country, soon will make 
bloom the desert waste of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and enrich the natives of little-known Ethiopia,’’ so The Wall 
Street Journal remarks. This indeed is what will happen if the 
present plans go through by which a New York engineering cor- 
poration is to dam the waters of Lake Tsana at the headwaters 
of the Blue Nile in Abyssinia. Jt seems rather ironical to the 
Boston Post that we should start in ‘‘to stop floods in Africa 
before we are quite sure what we ought to do to keep our own 
Mississippi within bounds.” But the point, as the Detroit Free 
Press understands it, is that the Abyssinians, who have had a good 
deal of experience with economic and political 
penetration on the part of European Powers 
< ae y in Africa, ‘‘seem to have no doubt as to the 
; political disinterestedness of American dol- 
lars’”—‘‘to Abyssinia they go on business 
bent and that is precisely why Ras Taffari, 
the Abyssinian Regent, prefers their presence 
to that of pounds sterling, franes, or lire.”’ 
Considering the interests of England, 
France, and Italy in and near Abyssinia— 
in particular the 1902 treaty by which 
Abyssinia gave Britain the exclusive right to 
build a Lake Tsana dam, and the under- 
standing on the subject between Britain 
and Italy—the Philadelphia Record ob- 
serves that ‘‘this engineering project affects 
the interests of three great European Powers, 
the economic life of vast populations, the 
sanctity of treaties, the sovereignty of an 
independent kingdom, the authority of the 
League of Nations, and the American policy 
of the ‘open door’ in undeveloped territories.’’ With so many 
international complications, the Manchester Union is inclined 
to ask whether the game is worth the powder: 


AY 


( a TRE, 


‘“Are we ready to become the champions of Ras Taffari’s 
grievances against European nations? American foreign policy 
has been, and is, to keep clear of Europe’s brawls, and it is in- 
evitable that this situation in time will develop conflict. We may 
be required to send troops into Africa to protect our nationals or 
our interests. There are, of course, circumstances under which 
this contingency is unavoidable, but is this one of them? Abys- 
sinia is practically surrounded by British territory, some of which 
depends upon their Abyssinian communications for existence. 
Britain has immense stakes in Northeast Africa. All of which 
constitutes a valid claim in international law. If, as is hinted, 
the present American agreement gives into the hands of an out- 
side Power even partial control of the Tsana waters, it constitutes 
a plausible ground for hostility. The present ease is a plain con- 
flict of rights, and the American Government may well consider 
the eventualities that are sure to arise through undue insistence 
upon her apparent interests in this matter.” 


The Nile, it will be remembered, has two main tributaries, the 
White Nile and the Blue Nile, the latter rising in and flowing 
through Abyssinia and joining the main stream near Khartum. 
Lake Tsana, an important source of the Blue Nile, is some fifty 
miles long and 6,000 feet above the sea level. In its lower course 
the Blue Nile flows through the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and it is 
this region which will be chiefly benefited by the projected dam, 
which will furnish water-power, irrigation, and flood control. 
As we read in a London dispatch by Warre B. Wells to the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


As far back as 1902 the British Government, looking forth to 
the development of the Nile irrigation works, negotiated a treaty 
with Menelik, then Emperor of Abyssinia, whereby that country, 
undertook not to allow any dam to be constructed on the Nile; 
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From The Illustrated London News 


THERE ARE MIGHTY CATARACTS ALONG THE BLUE NILE—TIS ESAT FALLS, NINE MILES BELOW LAKE TSANA 


except by agreement with the British Government and the 
Government of Sudan, which is Anglo-Egyptian territory. 

“Abyssinia, now under the control of the progressive Regent 
Ras Taffari, has turned down all British proposals.” 


With the situation thus static, Dr. Wargneh C. Martin came 
from Abyssinia as agent for the Ethiopian Government (Ethiopia 
is the official name of Abyssinia) to draw up a contract with the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation for building a dam at Lake 
Tsana. At first there was a good deal of excitement in London. 
The London Daily News noticed a “‘certain audacity” about the 
arrangement between Ethiopia and the White company. In 
Egypt, according to a New York TVimes dispatch from Cairo, 
the grant of the concession by Abyssinia was regarded as a 
strange act for a friendly neighbor. The British Foreign Office 
has used the expression, ‘‘perfectly absurd,’’ to characterize the 
situation, and has asserted that there will be no giving up of 
British treaty rights. The British position, according to a 
London dispatch to the New York Times, is that: 


“Egypt depends on the waters of the Nile for her very exis- 


tence. The Nile is likewise a vital factor in the prosperity of the 
Sudan. Great Britain is recognized the world over as having 


the preponderating interest in those countries, both on account 
of the importance of Egyptian and Sudan cotton to Lancashire 
mills and the indispensability of Egypt in the protection of the 
Suez Canal highway to those parts of the British Empire in the 
Orient. 

“Thirty years ago Great Britain realized that, sooner or later, a 
dam would have to be built in Abyssinia, and therefore obtained 
the treaty rights. She built the great dam at Assuan, but the 
increase in the population of the Sudan has made one at Lake 
Tsana necessary, the argument runs. 

“The Abyssinian people and government would be benefited 
by such a project, involving as it would the development of 
roads, the employment of considerable Abyssinian labor, and 
safeguards for the inhabitants of the shores of Lake Tsana against 
floods through regulation of the water, the British contehd. 

‘‘While not excited about immediate action in the matter, they 
know the interests of the Sudan, Egypt, and Abyssinia are 
alike in this matter. And, protected by the 1902 treaty, they 
intend to construct the dam themselves as soon as Abyssinia will 
grant permission.” 


Dr. Martin’s statement from London reads as follows: 


“We want to meet the wishes of the British Government, and 
the position is this: The British want to control the waters of the 
Blue Nile by damming the sources. At the request of the 
Abyssinian government, I went to America to find efficient 
engineers—which I have found, but can not proceed without 
British consent. The White Engineering Corporation has made 
proposals which will be submitted to the Abyssinian govern- 
ment, but there is no contract. 

“We are not building a dam for the Abyssinian government’s 
purposes, but at the request of the British, who want it for the 
Sudan. If they do not want it now, there the matter ends.”’ 


All danger of unpleasant friction between Great Britain and 
the United States is likely to be removed, so Constantine Brown, 
London correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, understands, 
in view of a recent conference between representatives of the 
British Cabinet, Egypt, and Abyssinia. The solution, he hears, 


is that Great Britain will allow the Abyssinian government to 
give the concession for building the dam to the American com- 
pany; and then to give the control of the completed dam to a 
board on which the British will be strongly represented. In 
other words— 


“The American engineering company will do the contractor’s 
work, just as it might build a house, and will remain the principal 
mortgagee. As long as financial obligations are fulfilled, however, 
the company will have nothing to say about how the waters are 
distributed. .In this manner, it is believed, American and 
British interests both will be satisfied. The Americans will not 
be able to complain that their economie interests have been 
hampered, while the British, by securing from the Abyssinian 
government the right to be represented in the administration of 
the dam, retain control of the Nile waters, which are more im- 
portant to them politically than economically, 


A. L. Juttner, Abyssinian government agent in New York, is 
quoted in a Consolidated Press dispatch as saying: 


“The concession was given to an American firm for the sole 
reason that the government found this firm in a better position 
to finance and build the dam than any other. We made careful 
researches, our only purpose being to get the best dam at the 
most reasonable cost. For this we had to come to America. 

“We are not concerned about the attempts to drag the enter- 
prise into political complications. Abyssinia has lain dormant 
for hundreds of years. It has vast resources, and we believe 
that this great engineering work will be the beginning of its 
economic regeneration.” 


And in the same dispatch Vice-President E. N. Chilson of the 
White corporation says in part: 


“We are going to build this dam, and it will take quite some 
considerable obstacle to stop us. The newspapers may be trying 
to stir up talk in London, but we anticipate no real trouble with 
the British. We have British interests and an office in London, 
and it is not unusual for us to take on big construction in the 
British Empire. They say there is a treaty entered into in 1902 
which would prevent us from building the dam. If there is, we 
know nothing about it. We dealt with the Abyssinian govern- 
ment, and were sufficiently assured of the right of this government 
to contract with us. 

‘“We will use no slave labor. We will pay a scale of wages 
which we will agree upon with the Abyssinian government. 
We are assured by the government that we will have no trouble 
in getting serviceable workmen. 

“The dam will impound about 3,000,000 acre-feet of water in 
Lake Tsana. We will both finance and build the dam, and will 
sell the water for irrigation to amortize the investment. It will 
bring many thousands of acres under cultivation for cotton and 
other staple crops. We have made ample preliminary examina- 
tions, and expect to begin construction not later than the middle 
of next year. 

“The dam will be on a plateau at a height of about 6,000 feet. 
We will build a motor road, about 300 kilometers to the terminus 
of the railroad which runs from Addis Ababa, the capital, to 
Djibuti, the French seaport. This is the first great exploitation 
of the vast resources of Abyssinia, a country of about 12,000,000 
people. It is a straightforward business enterprise, with no 
political complications of any kind. We have been assured of 
the physical and economic feasibility of the undertaking, and of 
the right of the Abyssinian government to grant the concession.” 
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TO PUT THE “FENCE” ON THE SHELF 


NEW GOVERNMENT TAX OF $28 PER CAPITA 
A is not in prospect. But suppose it were? What a howl 
would go up from Bangor to San Diego, and from Seattle 
to Miami! How the voters would rush to the polls to elect 
a brand-new Congress and a new Administration—any adminis- 
tration that would abolish the tax. Such an imposition, would 
be the paramount issue in the next Presidential election, and the 
principal topic of conversation. But why all this, if no such tax 
is in prospect? Because, continues the Minneapolis Journal, 
the ‘‘fences’’ of this country—receivers of stolen bonds, silks, 
jewelry, silver, and merchandise in general—are levying just 
sueh a tax of $28 per capita upon the American public. And 
“‘the public is not doing much about it.”” Last year, for example, 
a bill dealing with ‘‘fences”’ failed to pass the New York legisla- 
ture because of the fight against it made by ‘‘shyster” lawyers, 
whose clients are said by the Washington Post to be found 
largely among the criminal classes. 

It is the ‘‘fence,’’ declares the Chicago Daily News, who 
finances crimeand keepsitalive. In the opinion of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, ‘‘he is as bad as the thief. But he is convicted 
much less frequently.’ Former Police Commissioner Me- 
Laughlin, of New York City, says the professional receiver of 
stolen goods ‘‘is the greatest single cause of organized crime.” 
The disposal of stolen merchandise, it seems, has become a 
$3,000,000,000 industry. As David Barray points out in a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Evening World: 


‘““The United States Steel Corporation is not the biggest 
industry in the United States. Neither is General Motors nor 
the billion-dollar enterprise of Henry Ford. A $3,000,000,000 
traffic in stolen goods is America’s major industry. When 
phases or correlated enterprises are reckoned with, the ghastly 
thing well may be considered as a $10,000,000,000 project. 
The cost is saddled on the ‘overhead charge’ and included in 
the operating account of legitimate business. It turns up 
finally and eventually in the ‘expense account’ of every house- 
wife in America. 

“This biggest business of all in modern America is headed 
by two characters. Both trade on the indifference of the public, 
the misinformation of lawmakers, the leniency of the courts, 
and the incomprehensible refusal of legitimate business to arm 
for defense of its own cash drawers. The firm is described by 
District Attorney Banton, of New York City, as that of Fagin 
and Fence! 

“““The one is that person who corrupts the useful employee and 
entices him to steal, and the other is that person who receives 
the proceeds of larceny,’ Mr. Banton declares. 

“This criminal firm is the shrewdest and most dangerous in 
America to-day. It is doing a business of $3,000,000,000 a 
year. It is the most highly organized criminal institution known 
to-day. It is nation-wide. It is unconscionable, yet at times 
outwardly respectable. It deludes public prosecutors, juries, 
and judges. It tricks courts and parole boards into unjustified 
releases in those rare instances where convictions are obtained. 
Its operations saddle a charge on the back of every legitimate 
business firm, but only recently has honest commerce come to 
appreciate the menace.” 


The “fence” is extremely hard to convict in many States, 
explains the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘ because the strongest 
testimony against him—that of the thief—can not be used 
unless it is corroborated.’’ Furthermore, points out the St. 
Louis Star, ‘‘they are so well organized nationally that loot 
from Chicago or New York may be disposed of in Boston, 
New Orleans, Denver, Seattle, Los Angeles, St. Louis, or any 
other large city, where identification is difficult or well-nigh 
impossible.” In the words of the Minneapolis Journal, ‘the 
‘fence’ is the middleman of crime, and he exacts a heavy toll.” 
We read on: 


“To make his criminal operations possible, the crook must 
rely on the ‘fence.’ The burglar must have access to a place 
where he can dispose of his loot. The bank robber must have 
connections with a concern that will take his bonds off his 


hands, at half or less of their real value. The fake bankrupt in 
the mercantile world must have a secret buyer for his removed 
stock. So must the insurance crook who burns his hastily 
emptied store. And to the automobile thief the ‘fence’ is as 
vitally necessary as water to a goldfish. 

‘Were there no ‘fences,’ the burglar would soon find burgling 
a losing venture, the safe-blower would frequently make little 
more than the cost of his dynamite, the firebug could burn his 
store only at a realloss to himself, the fake bankrupt would soon 
become a genuine bankrupt, and the automobile thief would be 
out his time and trouble. 

‘So well organized is the business of receiving stolen property 
that many thieves are little more than hired employees of the 
‘fence.’ The ‘fence’ grubstakes them, eggs them on, keeps 
them at their task of stealing from all the rest of us. The 
thief can flit about the country, but not so his middleman. This 
being the case, public tolerance of the ‘fence’s’ continued 
existence is a confession either of stupid indolence or of man’s 
inability to put the ‘fence’ out of business. ’ 


In the opinion of Richard Washburn Child, chairman of the 
National Crime Commission: ‘‘No crime gang would steal large 
quantities of goods unless they had a way to dispose of them. 
If the ‘fence’ could be eliminated, our organized gangs of crim- 
inals would disappear.’”’ The ‘South Bend Tribune, too, is 
convinced that—- 


‘“‘“Many men become thieves because they are assured in ad- 
vance of a market for stolen merchandise. It is therefore obvious 
that restriction or elimination of that market will make theft less 
attractive. It is difficult to apprehend the ‘fence’ because he 
works under cover, but the problem can be solved, just as other 
crime problems have been solved when the attention of experts 
was centered on them. The Crime Commission seems deter- 
mined to improve conditions, and has sought the cooperation of 
prominent business men in all parts of the country.” 


Recently in Washington some three hundred police chiefs, 
district attorneys, lawyers, business men, and others attending 
the National Crime Conference planned to wage relentless war 
on the receiver of stolen property. In a Washington Post news 
item, we learn that— 


““Caleb H. Baumes, chairman of the New York State Crime 
Commission, urged that the law be changed so that it would not 
be necessary to have corroborated the testimony of the man who 
stole the goods and sold them to the ‘fence’ in order to secure 
the conviction of the ‘fence’ himself. 

“Charles H. Tuttle, United States Attorney for the southern 
district of New York, told the Conference the ‘fence’ evil is 
not confined by State lines, but represents a nation-wide traffic. 
He therefore urged that the Interstate Commerce Act be invoked 
in the war against such criminals. There is a Federal law cover- 
ing interstate traffic in stolen automobiles, he pointed out, and 
there might very well be one covering all stolen goods that are 
moved from one State to another. 

“Robert Appleton, President of the Association of Grand: 
Jurors of New York, suggested the New York law, which compels 
dealers in junk and second-hand books to make ‘diligent inquiry’ 
as to the source of these articles, be extended so as to cover 
precious metals, jewelry, silks, and other articles. 

““There can be no doubt,’ said Mr. Appleton, ‘that the 
United States Mint inadvertently receives quantities of stclen 
gold; likewise the other smelters and refiners, large and small, in 
New York City and in other parts of the country, undoubtedly 
purchase stolen gold, silver, platinum, and other precious 
metals.’”’ 


The ravages of the ‘‘fence,”’ it seems, are at last being brought 
home to the American people. Says the Washington Star: 


“The cost of wholesale thievery goes back to the buyers of 
goods. In most cases the merchants are protected by insurance. 
The cost of that insurance goes into the retail price of the wares. 
The losses to the insurance companies in turn go back into the 
rates for insurance, which thus pile up on the buyers in a vicious 
circle. 

‘Uniform legislation is necessary to effect the correction of this 
aoe? national evil. It must aim at a standardization of the 

aws.” ; 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Or is a lubricant, but does not seem to work on the wheels of 
justice.— Minneapolis Star. 


Sir THOMAS Lrrton is still after the cup that leers, but does 
not emigrate.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


A Mexican wife has one advantage. When she tires of her 
ae she can persuade him to be a candidate—Sumter CSC) 
tem. 


TALK persists of raising funds to erect a statue of Jesse James. 
Any surplus could be used to start a memorial to Harry Sinclair. 
—New Yorker. 


Tue president of Dartmouth says too many young people go 
to college. After all, there are only so many raccoon coats in 
the country.— Detroit News. 


Bia Birt TxHomrson is 
giving London all the thrills 
of a hot air raid.—St. Louis 
Star. 


THE most important fea- 
ture of the usual party 
organ is a soft pedal.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


ScIENTISTS say the next 
big war will be with insects. 
What are they trying to 
do with war—make it a 
pienic?—Detroit News. 


“Arrsr all, I am a very 
humble citizen,” said Young 
T. R. It isn’t the humility 
that one minds so much as 
the heat.—New Yorker. 


Brtioc, the writer, pre- UY (ke Nin 
dicts ‘‘the demand for a Lf - UH CQ 
hell will return soon.” Well, ae) |W oan 
there’s a great supply ready 
when the demand arrives.— 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


-_. 


A FORMER telephone opera- 
tor has been defeated for 
Mayor of Concord, New 
Hampshire. When the votes 
were counted, she had the 
wrong number. — Arkansas 
Gazette. 


GENERAL CHAMORRO now 
declares that peace reigns ‘ 
in Nicaragua, but doesn’t ex- ’ 
plain why he had to get to Mobile, Alabama, before he made 
the reassuring announcement.—New York Evening Post. 


America wouldn’t worry about the Orient but for the fact that 
Chinese disorders lessen Chinese orders.— Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Pauyt Porrer’s attack upon the American knee has had no 
visible effect. At any rate, there was no rush by shorts to cover. 
—The New Yorker. 


Anoruer thing suggested by the Armistice Day parade is that 
the veteran of the future should be provided with a uniform which 
has an elastic waistline.—Detroit News. 


Coming events must cast their shadow. How else can you 
account for calling Chicago the Windy City, so many years 
before the arrival of Bill Thompson?—Alliance Times-Herald. 


_ We are in hearty accord with the proposal to have the heavy 
trucking done at night. It is an outrage for noisy trucks to be 
lumbering around in the daytime when typical New Yorkers are 
trying to sleep.—New Yorker. 


Rumors of a rift between Ruth Elder and her husband over 
her flying activities are false, according to a statement issued 
by Womack himself. They have arrived at a compromise on 
the matter. Ruth will continue to fly —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Tur Teapot Dome continues to boil even after the lid is 
removed.— Detroit News. . 


New Yorxk now has a vehicular tunnel to Jersey, but it would 
probably prefer a pipe line to Canada.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Our columnist has established a new degree—‘‘Litt. D.,” 
conferred upon those who are quoted in the well-known Diczsr. 
—Tampa Tribune. 


PRINCE Carou of Roumania may be frivolous and all that, but 
he certainly understands the Balkan situation. He under- 
stands it so well that he stays in Paris.—San Diego Union. 


One of the biggest political problems of the next election will 
be to find a machine that looks like a-water wagon and runs like 
a steam-roller.— Detroit News. 


Monry talks, but it takes 
a lot of it to talk turkey 
nowadays. — Arkansas Ga- 
zette. 


A minute lost at a rail- 
road crossing may save all 
the rest of your time.— Min- 
neapolis Star. 


Art the rate Andy Mellon 
is reducing the debt, the 
Government soon ought to 
be paying us dividends.— 
American Lumberman. 


Prerricoats don’t have as 
much influence in American 
politics as formerly, which 
is due to a change in styles 
rather than _ polities—De- 
troit News. 


Tue theaters want the 
Government to repeal its 
admissions tax, but the public 
would prefer to have the 
theaters lower theirs.—Nor- 
Jolk Virginian-Pilot. 

LonG-pISTANCE toll rates 
have been reduced again. 
For a practically mere pit- 
tance we can now eall up 
Chicago and say frankly 
what we think— New Yorker. 


WE COULD USE ANOTHER ARMISTICE DAY! 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


Lorp Vestry of London 
says England is suffering from 
a banana shortage. However, 
the situation will be faced with characteristic British fortitude, 
provided the song writers take no action.—Detroit News. 


Ir our souls enter animals when we die, the slain pedestrian must 
find a grim satisfaction in being a poreupine.— Washington Post. 


WivurAmM Hau is now in duty bound to support the packing- 
house movement to substitute hog Latin for English in Chicago. 
—Dallas News. 


Ir Chicagoans read as they vote in mayoralty elections, Mayor 
Thompson may safely destroy all books except the first reader.— 
South Bend Tribune. 


Crrminav Procedure: Something which sets out to try a couple 
of oil manipulators and winds up with the discovery that one of 
the jurors has a mortgage on his house.—Detroit News. 


A srarvistrcraNn has figured out that there are 1,320,000 mem- 
bers of the Smith family in the United States, and there are 1,319,- 
999 that the Republicans aren’t worried about at all—New 
York Evening Post. 


Says Dr. Welsh, as quoted in Tur Lirprary Dicest: “ Laugh- 
ter ventilates the lungs, stimulates the heart, sets the blood 
coursing through the body and makes all the organs work better.” 
So, after all, ten dollars admission to Bill Thompson is pretty 
reasonable.-—The New Yorker. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


RED RUSSIA’S FLAMING TENTH BIRTHDAY 


HE ‘TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD” in 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 have been celebrated 
in Moscow on the tenth anniversary of that colossal 
event whose consequences still engage contradictory opinion 
among all nations. Pessimistic prophets of those past years are 
now ridiculed by Soviet enthusiasts, who claim that the great 
gain which overshadows every other achieved by the Soviet 
Government is the ‘‘liberation of the working class.’’ On the 
other hand, among the British press especially, there are those 


A MOSCOW JIBE AT A RUSSIAN LIBERAL 


“The Soviet régime will not last ten years,’’ once said Miliukoff, who, 
ten years later, is handed an invitation to attend the celebration of 
Soviet Russia’s tenth anniversary. 


—Tzvestia (Moscow). 


journals which admit that Russia is not what it was under the 
Czarist régime for, they hold, after ten years it is evident that 
the purpose of the Bolshevik pioneers to found a Socialist State 
is as far off as ever. As to the spectacle of the celebration, a 
special correspondent at Moscow of the London Daily Chronicle 
tells us of thousands of yards of scarlet cotton swathed on gate- 
posts, spanned across facades, and hung across the streets, while 
thousands of crimson >lectric lights twinkled gaudily. Then, 
he adds, there were thousands of posters proclaiming revolution- 
ary ballets and revolutionary plays in the theaters. But, this 
informant adds: 


“The kindest and most successful of all festival decorators is 
the snow. The first snowfall of the year came with the trains 


full of delegates—Communists, trades-union representatives, 
intellectual sympathizers, from all corners of the earth. 

“Tt lent a Christmas spirit to the huge Soviet star which shone 
redly in an illuminated archway over the railroad track. It fell 
softly while the delegates herded into the fir-decorated hall in the 
White Russian frontier village. 

‘*Tt frosted the peasant figures, sheepskin clad, who greeted the 
Soviet train—a brand new international sleeping-car—at all 
stations throughout the night with speeches and choruses of the 
International. 

““Snow covers Moscow. It covers the rough and sometimes 
broken cobblestoned streets, where two days ago was driving dust. 
It forms a brilliant foil for the reddened buildings, covers the 
chipped and scarred old houses and softens the brand-new ones— 
the imposing ministry post, which workmen have been hastening 
to finish before the celebration, and the new workmen’s coopera- 
tive dwelling-houses. Even the ominous building of the GPU 
{Secret Police], hung with scarlet and stars, looks like a bulky 
Christmas-tree. 

“Into this magical and contradictory city of oriental market- 
places, cobalt and golden domes, and modern office buildings, 
the delegates from the Western world and from thirty-two 
affiliated republics of the Soviet Union have poured. 

“The streets are fantastic with visitors. Georgians in square 
black robes reaching to the ground and bright blue hoods; dusky 
men from Turkestan in padded robes of brilliantly striped silk; 
handsome men from the Caucasus in skirted coats; astrakhan- 
trimmed belted and armed Chinese; exiles from European capi- 
tals; Indian revolutionaries in native dress; Mongolians in sheep- 
skins—men from all countries, where the new nationalism is 
strong, meet to celebrate the fulfilment of the Marxian dream.’’ 


An adverse opinion of Red Russia is that of the London 
Westminster Gazette, which says it seems to promise to create 
nothing so much as that which all Socialists hate—a landed 
peasantry and a strong middle class. We are reminded by this 
daily that Lenin instituted a ‘“‘new economic policy,’”’ which was 
in effect a confession of the impracticability of his prime purpose, 
and now Bucharin speaks of a ‘‘new economic maneuver,’’ which 
leads this newspaper to observe: 


‘Words act like drugs in present-day Russia, but the meaning 
behind Bucharin’s words is that the transformation of millions 
of serfs into landed proprietors and the growing prosperity of 
private traders suggest the need of restarting a ‘general advance 
against private capital.’ This is the most important develop- 
ment which has occurred in Soviet Russia. The ruling clique 
displaced a few landowners; now they find themselves confronted 
with 100,000,000 new ones, armed with the characteristic 
peasant obstinacy against yielding up what they consider their 
own. They constitute a vast conservative bloc which, possest 
of the necessities of life, can put up unlimited resistance to even 
the wide State powers of the Government. Under the circum- 
stances it is perfectly natural for Trotzky to complain that these 
forces are growing stronger and the determination of the Com- 
munist leaders to establish Socialism is declining. This com- 
plaint represents the deep cleavage between Stalin and Trotzky, 
the former being sufficiently realist to see that capital must be 
secured somehow and the latter turning the romantic blind eye of 
the fanatic to even the most pressing calls of the moment. 

“Whether, Stalin actually believes that a Socialist State can 
be established by capitalist help and capitalist methods is an 
interesting question. At least he is yielding, like a prudent man, 
to the pressure of events. But what vould be said of any capital- 
ist adventure which started out to overthrow a system, then 
rapidly yielded only to find it was being erusht to death, and at 
length was driven to confess that its only help was in the system 
it had set out to overthrow?” 


But the London Daily Chronicle is deeply imprest by the fact 
that the Bolshevik system, experimental as it is, has lasted for ten 
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years, and ‘‘there is no indication of its approaching end.” 
Some thought that the end of it might be hurried by intervention, 
we are told, and others hoped to defeat it by diplomacy. But— 


“Tt has endured, and it is now clear to sane observers that 
every attempt to thwart it from without has only strengthened 
the position of the dictators, and enabled them the more effec- 
tually to crush out opposition from within. 

““From a distance we have watched the phases of Revolution- 
ary Russia. We have seen the first ruthless violence, the Terror, 
the proscriptions, the forced labor. We have seen a few men 
usurping and retaining power, controlling, not controlled by the 
people. We have seen agriculture, trade, and industry at the 
lowest ebb. We have heard some frank acknowledgments of 
failure in the departures from Socialist practise, the return of the 
private trader, and the frantic efforts to restore foreign trade, 
which were in great measure frustrated by the obstinately 
provocative attitude to foreign nations. 

‘‘And now, ten years having passed, the Bolshevik régime has 
become normal to the millions of Russia. They are poorer than 
they were, hideously housed, less free. But their rulers have 
made some concessions to common sense, and the most ruthless 

heorists of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat are in opposition. 
Well-informed persons tell us of two tendencies in Russia, one 
toward a policy dictatorial at home, aggressive abroad, the other 
toward a policy more accommodating and less provocative. 
Surely the record of the last ten years goes to show that the first 
thrives on the hostility of Western Europe, and that the second 
is likely to grow in proportion as Western influences are felt. 

““What short-sightedness, then, to play into the hands of the 
extremists by bolting and barring the door against all diplomatic 
intercourse!”’ 


We may disbelieve entirely in the economic theories of the 
Communists, declares the Manchester Guardian (Lib.), and we 
may agree with those who condemn some of the means by which 
the Communists have sought to reach their end. We may dis- 
agree with others in their high estimate of the amount of good 
they have actually achieved, but, this daily interposes, we must 
not deny that the men who shared in and helped to bring about 
the event that their survivors and successors in this Year Ten 
of the Revolution are celebrating, believed that they were laying 
the foundation-stone of a better world and not of a worse. We 
read then: 


““This was a deed well meant for humanity. Only when we 
have said so much have we the right to complain of its methods 
and to criticize its results. Even then we must remember 
that tho it is possible to celebrate its anniversary, the Russian 
Revolution is not a past and finite event, but a process still 
continuing. One despotism has, perhaps, been replaced by 
another. But that other contains elements of adaptability that 
were not possest by the first. It may be more uncomfortable 
to live under King Stork than it was under King Log. But 
King Log is dead and King Stork is alive and changing with the 
years. Russia is changing continually and fast. The Russia 
of to-day is not that of 1917. But it is also not that of 1920. 
It is probably a good deal more powerful in molding the revolu- 
tionaries than they, who are inclined to think it the clay and 
themselves the potters, are willing to believe.” 


A Labor organ, the London Daily Herald, notes that for ten 
years the Russian Revolution has stood against tremendous 
odds, and while monarchies have slumped and administrations 
have changed like the proverbial chameleon, this newspaper 
claims that the Government of the Soviet Republic alone has 
held on its way. The British Labor movement’s attitude to- 
ward Soviet Russia is described by this newspaper as follows: 


‘“‘Tt recognizes the immensity of the achievements of the 
Russian Revolution and its tremendous significance in the 
history of the world and the workers. It has denounced and 
strenuously opposed, and will continue to denounce and oppose, 
every attempt, overt and covert, made by the governments of 
Britain and other Powers against the Soviet Republics. It is 
determined that, so far as lies in its power, the Russian people 
shall not be molested by external forces, whether military or 
economic. 

“But the Labor movement holds, too, that the method of 
dealing with Russia’s problems is a matter for the Russian 
people, just as the method of dealing with Britain’s affairs is a 


matter for the British. It does not accept the philosophy of 
the dominant party in Russia, nor does it believe that Russian 
ways are the ways Britain must travel. 

“Labor seeks to establish cordial and lasting relations with 
the Russian Government, and it welcomes the Soviet’s determi- 
nation to participate in certain of the councils of the League 
of Nations. Russia is one of the most powerful countries in 
Europe, and the more that fact is appreciated by the League 
the better for everybody concerned. Jt was indeed a bad day 
for the peace of the world when the policy of reconciliation, on 
terms of mutual tolerance and respect, initiated by the Labor 
Government, was broken by the Bedlamite tactics of Mr. 
Baldwin and his henchmen.” 
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Moruer Evrorre: ‘Be a good boy henceforward. You're old 
enough now to know better.”’ 
—The Evening Times (Glasgow). 


In the same Labor newspaper, an authority on Russia, H. N. 
Brailsford, concedes that there is much critics may truthfully 
say against the Soviet system and its achievement. At the 
same time, he maintains that the higher they pile their indict- 
ment, the more do they force us to look for the positive gains 
which can balance these disadvantages. And he adds: 


“But the great gain which overshadows every other, and dwarfs 
the sins and omissions of the new era, is the liberation of the 
working class. The freedom of individualism may be lacking. 
It was not this Western conception of liberty for which the Rus- 
sian workers struggled. What they have won is, first of all, the 
power to order their own lives and the whole structure of 
society for the good of their own class. 

“They have seen, in factory and village, the dramatic ending 
of the oppressions which employers and landlords exercised with 
Cossack whips to back them. They know that every office and 
every career of service, whether in industry, the State, or the 
Army, is open to them and to their sons. The doors are flung 
wide open which lead to the pleasures of art and the powers of 
science. Workers’ children grow up, for the first time in the 
world’s history, without the deadening consciousness that they 
belong to an inferior caste. They know that they are members 
of a society organized for the purpose of aiding them to develop 
all the talents of human nature. 

“That is the glory of Russia, and in the wide world she boasts 
it alone.” 
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GRAND PAGEANT OF 100 PER CENT. AMERICAN HISTORY 


“Dedicated to Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, who thinks that America has now enough history of her own to dispense with British assistance.”’ 


A NEW ZEALAND WORD TO OUR 
LEGIONNATIRES 
\ INTERNATIONAL GOOD DEED ean be performed 


by the American Legionnaires, who have returned to 

this country from Paris and London, it is said, if they 
will determine and instil the determination in others to do 
everything possible to remove misunderstanding and disunion 
between the peoples of Great Britain and the United States. 
This is the gentlest line concerning Americans in an editorial of 
the Auckland Weekly News, and it is elicited by the fact that, in 
its belief, the members of the American Legion heard some home 
truths in England, tho uttered with perfect friendliness. If 
these truths are duly noted in the United States and are recounted 
by the Legionnaires, there ought to be some extensive heart- 
searching, this newspaper thinks, for they can not be brushed 
aside as negligible, because of the nature of them and the status 
of those who gave utterance to them make them weighty and 
penetrative. We read then: 


“Mr. Baldwin has put one of them into his earnest appeal for 
brotherliness between the two English-speaking peoples. ‘Think 
twice,’ says he, ‘before you blame those who remained to grapple 
with the problems from which your ancestors fled.’ That is as 
sensible as it is frank. There has too long been indulged by 
Americans-—not all Americans, of course—the habit of a superior 
tone in comments on British deficiencies. No great bitterness is 
in this attitude. It would be wrong to regard it as evidence of 
deep animosity. Probably it is no more than an expression, 
thoughtless rather than callous, of the spread-eagle way in 
which many Americans think about themselves. They are the 
world’s nouveaux riches, a little unaccustomed yet to their new 
possessions of wealth and place, and unable to enjoy and use 
them with the quiet dignity that comes with long ownership. 
Theirs is but the enthusiasm of youth, to which Britain seems a 
bad example of old-fogyism, no more. They must not be 
surprized if the old fogies show at times a little irritation at the 
patronage. As a matter of fact, they find themselves and their 
criticism treated in such kindly fashion that they do not recognize 


—The Evening Standard (London). 


this as ready forgiveness of their immaturity. Perhaps Mr. 
Baldwin’s gentle home thrust may pierce their complacency. 
It ought to—unless they are incorrigible.” 


From the Bishop of London, we are reminded further, who, 
like Mr. Baldwin, had recent opportunity of seeing things om 
this side of the Atlantic, the Legionnaires heard something more 
to the same effect. The Bishop is described as being equally 
frank and more definite, yet as friendly as the Prime Minister, 
because— 


‘In the midst of his plea for mutual trust and love is set a 
protest against America’s training of her children to hate Britain. 
The Bishop is not the first to make this protest. There has long 
been used in the United States a method of teaching history 
calculated to produce ill-feeling. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, who held 
the portfolio of Education in Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry, 
drew attention pointedly to the objectionable practise. He paid 
a visit to the United States and collected evidence at first hand. 
It did not make pleasant reading. He held to the hope that it 
would be abandoned, believing that there would come, es< 
pecially after comradeship in the war, a displacement of objec- 
tionable text-books by others of a wiser and kindlier sort. The 
tide even then, he thought, showed signs of turning. It has 
not turned as definitely as he hoped. Mr. Page, when America’s 
Ambassador in London, bemoaned the misunderstanding of 
Britain prevalent in his country, and was as insistent as is now 
the Bishop of London that a change in the teaching of the schools 
should be made in the interests of international friendship. 
What he realized then has been proclaimed loudly by others 
since—that, an unexampled opportunity has been given to the 
two English-speaking peoples, working together, to bring peace 
on earth, Much lip-service has been rendered to the idea, but 
its realization must halt so long as this piece of educational 
folly continues to be committed. It is all very well to inculeate 
pride of country. This can be done, however, without introduc- 
ing into school text-books derogatory references to other peoples. 
Least of all has America any justification for making Britain 
the target of juvenile sneers, ”’ 


Nevertheless, this New Zealand weekly is fair enough to point 
out that the effort to belittle and besmirch Britain is not objected 
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to because of any foolish notion that the British are above 
reproach. Indeed, a marked feature of some criticisms of 
America by Englishmen and Scotsmen is in their equally con- 
demnatory treatment of certain defects from which Britain 
suffers, and, we are told: 


“Take Dean Inge, an extreme and somewhat intemperate 
flagellator of both countries, or Professor McDougall, who has 
had some grave things to say about British ways beside his 
recent judgment—‘As I watch the Amer- 
ican nation speeding gaily with invincible 
optimism down the road to destruction, I 
seem to be contemplating the greatest 
tragedy in the history of mankind.’ The 
thrusts of Mr. Baldwin and London’s 
Bishop are not prompted by any over- 
weening national conceit. They arise from 
a wholesome wish to see the two great 
countries sharing a better mutual under- 
standing, that they may do better service 
together among the nations. It is to be 
hoped that the Legionnaires, returning to 
their own country, may take back a deter- 
mination, with which they will infect others, 
to be done with everything provocative of 
misunderstanding and disunion.”’ 


ROUMANIA’S MELANCHOLY 
MARIE 


HE DASHING, radiant Queen 
Marie, of Roumania, who flashed 
across the United States not so 
long ago all energy and enthusiasm, is 
noted by various European observers to 
have had a most tragic ‘“‘run of luck”’ 
since that time. The death of King 
Ferdinand precipitated a new and per- 
plexing condition in Roumania, which is 
said by a Sofia correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail to be ruled with a 
strong hand by the Bratiano brothers, of 
whom Jonel Bratiano is the Prime Minister 
and Vintila Bratiano is Finance Minister. 
This informant avers that he has thor- 
oughly reliable and uncensored informa- 
tion, which reached Sofia from Roumania, 
to the effect that the Bratiano brothers 
are steering between a policy of diseredit- erates ease 
ing the royal family and a policy having ‘ 
the appearance of a dictatorship. Just 
what the Bratiano attitude is toward such 
allegations will be found below. Mean- 
while, The Daily Mail’s correspondent asserts that the Bratianos 
try to control the movements and actions of the royal family 
much more than the late King Ferdinand ever did, and it is 
charged that they will not allow Queen Marie—mother of the 
ex-Crown Prince—and Princess Helen—his wife—to leave 
Roumania, fearing that the women will join forces with the 
ex-Prince, who is living in Paris. 
A striking prose portrait of Roumania’s melancholy queen is 
presented in the Paris Illustration, accompanying the photo- 
graph of the Queen herewith, and it reads in part as follows: 


“Twilight slowly descends upon the placid sea. On the 
searcely moving waves the last rays of the sun throw their 
brilliant reflection. A woman comes and sits beside the lonely 
shore. She is drest in mourning. Her demeanor is graceful 
and grave. Beneath the dark veil that covers her head one can 
discern the beauty of her face. The natural frame of the picture 
is that of Balcic, in Dobroudja, not far from the Bulgarian 
frontier on the Azure Shore of Roumania, where the royal family 
has a castle. This meditative woman is Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania. 


“For several years fate, which at length smiled upon her— 
after the heavy trials of the war—has become again hostile to her. 
One of her daughters, who married the King of Greece, has lost 
the throne. A personal drama has destroyed the home of her 
son. Her husband dies, after hard political necessity forced him 
to cut off the succession of his legitimate heir. The crown of a 
great kingdom has fallen to a delicate child. She who was once 
Queen is now only the widow of Ferdinand I. Yet after all the 
sacrifices made in the cause of the country, new intrigue begins.”’ 


TWILIGHT ON THE SEA AND IN HER COUNTRY 


““She who once was the Queen of Roumania is now only the widow of Ferdinand I.”’ 


Premier Bratiano has denied as ridiculous and fantastic the 
reports that he intends to establish a republic in Roumania, 
according to a statement he gave to an Associated Press corre- 
spondent at Bucharest, in which he is quoted as saying: 


“The Liberal party has affirmed constantly that Roumania can 
prosper and develop only with the hereditary monarchy, which is 
the foundation of its Constitution. The monarchy must be kept 
aloof from political dissension. 

“‘T represent a party which for seventy years has striven for 
an absolute constitutional régime. How ean I do otherwise 
than be faithful? It is sheer nonsense to refer to me as an 
absolute dictator, for I did not come into power by force, but at 
the wish of a man whose competence has never been questioned— 
King Ferdinand—who, realizing he was dying, believed the 
Government would be safer in my hands than any other’s. A 
certificate of that kind from the late sovereign is the highest 
compliment that can come to any man.” 


As to rumors that he would threaten to establish a republic 
if Queen Marie attempted to go to Paris to see former Crown 
Prince Carol, the Premier characterized them as “contemptible.” 


22 


A JAPANESE DENOUNCES IMPERIALISM 
AS OUT OF DATE 


T DAZZLES SOME JAPANESE to see the tremendous 
| territory and vast natural resources held by the great 

Powers of the world in their colonial possessions, and these 
patriotic sons of Nippon think that the way for their country 
to attain to wealth and power is to follow in the footsteps of 
the great imperialistic Powers of the West. This is an utterly 
silly idea, and advertises an incredible ignorance of the present- 
day conditions of the world, according to Representative Nakano, 
an eloquent member of the Imperial Diet of Japan, who expresses 
his opinions in the Gendai of Tokyo. This is a Japanese-language 
monthly of more than 500 pages of text and illustrations, not 
counting the advertisements. Mr. Nakano ridicules the old 
diplomacy of intrigue and dark conspiracy as a thing of the 
past, much less amusing than a child’s pranks, and quite as 
futile. The mission of present-day diplomacy, he contends, is 
to present to all the world the wishes and aspirations of a people 
in all boldness, simplicity, and truth. They must be exprest, 
he tells us also, in language that is easily understood, and in 
harmony with the international sense of what is right and just, 
and he adds: 


“To-day, what we call international justice is not a mere lip- 
creed. It rests on the broad principle of race equality and the 
open-door policy applied to opening up and developing the 
world’s dormant resources to serve the needs of the world’s 
peoples. Ours is a smal] country. But we are a nation of 
eighty millions, and increasing at the rate of one million souls a 
year now. For the solution of bare elemental question of popula- 
tion and food supply, our expansion overseas is inevitable. 

‘“But from even the point of view of mere self-interest our 
expansion policy must of necessity differ widely and radically 
from the imperialistic aggression carried out by the great Powers 
in the centuries past. For us to worship the disappearing dust of 
mailed imperialism and ape Great Britain would not only be 
the worst of follies—it would be ridiculous.” 


Even in the original homes of European imperialism, Mr. 
Nakano asserts, there has been an awakening to the expensive 
folly of the old ways, for it has been found that the cash ledger 
did not balance, and the business of fighting to gobble up the 
homelands of colored races did not pay. As the ‘‘insatiable 
bearers”’ of the White Man’s burden, and of the torch of civiliza- 
tion, he says, they fought among themselves for the spoils, 
while in the meantime the subject races showed themselves 
quick to take advantage of such dissensions, and some of them 
have made considerable headway toward regaining their inde- 
pendence. It is then declared by this Japanese lawmaker that 
the great first-rank Powers are done with land-grabbing, their 
claims are staked and securely roped, and they have quite 
enough to do to make secure their possessions. 

What was extolled as noble, heroic, and glorious a century ago 
is to-day denounced as a criminal course of tyranny and down- 
right crime and murder, sharply asserts Mr. Nakano, who holds 
that this is the meaning of a declaration of the ‘‘high-pedestaled 
League of Nations,” to the effect that: ‘‘The members of the 
League undertake to respect and preserve, as against external 
aggression, the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the League.” 

As Mr. Nakano sees it, this is another way of saying that 
the first-class European Powers, having taken all the territory 
from other people that they wished to take, will henceforward 
enforce the iron rule of status quo and bring to bear upon any 
violator their combined forces, both economic and military. 
Under such circumstances it would be sheer madness for Japan 
to don the armor of aggressive imperialism, Mr. Nakano warns 
his compatriots, for, to begin with, she would incur the lasting 
hatred of weaker peoples into whose territory she pushed her 
plan of expansion. And that would not be the bitterest fruit of 
her out-of-date folly, he continues, for Japan would isolate her- 
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self from the other World Powers and make herself a common 
target of international suspicion, hatred, and condemnation. 

If not the sword of the conqueror—if not the time-honored 
“‘ounboat-diplomacy’’ of the enlightened Powers—then what 
weapon, what answer does Mr. Nakano propose for the expan- 
sion of the Japanese race overseas, which he declares to be im- 
perative and inevitable? He proposes a sermon. He bids his 
nation to preach to other Powers grown rich in territory and 
wealth. He bids his own people to arouse, foster, and cultivate 
the international conscience among the master Powers of the 
world, and he writes: ‘‘What we should do is to take a broad 
world-wide view of human needs and problems. We should 
cherish the rapidly awakening sentiment for the liberation of all 
races, and assist in the great work of accomplishing the actual 
equality of races.” 


INDIA’S GRUMBLING AT THE COST OF 
RAJAHS 


HE ‘‘GORGEOUS EAST” is beginning to tire of paying 
the bills to maintain its Rajahs and Nawabs in the 
splendor associated with the Arabian Nights’ entertain- 
ments, if we may judge from comments in newspapers conducted 
by native East Indians. It seems they do not hesitate to give 
vigorous expression to the discontent of the subjects of Indian 
rulers, because they have to dip into their pockets to find the 
millions of dollars annually needed to keep those royalties in 
pomp and circumstance. The executive body of the ‘Indian 
States Subjects’ Conference” is said to have obtained facts about 
the extravagant personal expenditure of one of the most powerful 
of Indian rulers—His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar—of 
which The Mysore Patriot (Mysore) says: 
“Out of a total revenue of about £337,500 ($1,687,500), 
the privy purse of His Highness amounts to $202,500 ($1,012,500). 
“£37,550 ($187,750) are spent on motor-cars, and £27,503 
($137,515) are spent on the upkeep of the motor garage. Com- 
pared with this the miserable sum of £7,500 ($37,509) is spent on 
education in the State. 
“His Highness’s kitchen costs about £11,250 ($56,250). 
“The total amount budgeted for the forest department is 
spent on the expenses of the hunting expeditions that are ar- 
ranged by the Maharaja for himself and his guests. 
‘Last year the amount spent on the reception of guests was 
well over £52,500 ($262,500). A large number of these were 


European guests, who had come over to enjoy the hospitality of 
Alwar Naresh (His Highness of Alwar).”’ 


Supper clubs in London are considered harmless enough if 
they are the proper kind, but the fact that some of the Ranis— 
or Indian queens—frequent them, when visiting England, stirs 
sorrow and indignation in some Indian publications, as may be 
judged from the editorial remarks of The Modern Review (Cal- 
cutta) that: 


‘““We have felt greatly pained and humiliated at the report 


published in the papers that the Maharani Indira of Cooch | 


Behar [an important Indian State situated in Bengal], who has 
several children, has been spending her time in England in hunt- 
ing and dancing, occupations which are unworthy of a Hindu 


widow. Hitherto only Indian Maharajas have been guilty of 


squandering abroad the wealth extracted from their uncared-for | 


subjects. It would be an evil day for India if Indian Maharanis 
followed the unworthy example of Indira Maharani. 
lowing cutting from a British paper has been sent to us by an 
anonymous indignant Indian correspondent: 


“*One of the keenest dancers in London just now is the young | 
Maharani of Cooch Behar, a very beautiful girl who dresses her | 


hair in modern style and wears it uncovered, but has not dis- 
pensed with her long sari. 


evidently very good. This is not surprizing, as her husband 
(the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, who died a few years ago) and | 
his brothers were educated at Eton, and her father is the Ma- 
haraja-Gaekwar of Baroda.’”’ 


She was dancing at Chez Victor this" 
week, and I notice that she appreciated all the points in the vari- 
ous songs sung there by Leslie Hutchinson, so her English is’ 


The fol- 


| 
' 
| 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 


OCEAN FLIGHTS DECLARED WELL WORTH THE COST 


RE OCEAN FLIGHTS WORTH THE PRICE? asks 
a contributor to Popular Mechanics (Chicago), and his 
answer is in the affirmative. In fact, he concludes, it 
may well be that the recent failures will prove as valuable 
to the progress of aviation as the successes. The past year, he 
notes, is ‘‘the biggest, most spectacular year”’ in all the twenty- 
four since Wright’s historic flight at Kittyhawk; and its toll 
includes twenty persons, including two women, presumably 
drowned at sea, besides seven lives lost in preparing for long- 
distance flights. And the whole 
world, he says, isasking whether 
transoceanic¢ flying is worth the 
price in lives and material. He 
goes on: 


'“The answer is important, 
for throughout the world well- 
meaning people are initiating 
movements to put a stop to 
‘such flying. Whether such a 
ban would work is doubtful, 
but three of the eight men who 
succeeded in erossing the At- 
lantic this year have declared 
their opposition to it. Colonel 
Lindbergh says it would put 
a stop to scientific progress; 
Clarence Chamberlin declares 
it would retard the advance 
of aviation, and Commander 
Byrd believes the step unneces- 
sary, because the pressure 
of public opinion alone will 
deter further needless risks by 
eliminating possible financial 
backers. 

“No one can say whether 
the lives sacrificed will be paid 
for by the lessons taught, but 
it is probable that the benefit 
to aviation of the failures will 
be equally great as the bene- 
fits of the successes. Lindbergh showed the Atlantic could be 
crossed by an airplane. Chamberlin showed it was possible to 
cross it and carry a passenger. Byrd demonstrated that a‘multi- 
motored plane could not only make the crossing, but carry four 
men, the last word in scientific navigating equipment and a 
complete radio installation, to keep in touch with the rest of the 
world all the way. 

“And the failures that followed showed that once those facts 
had been proved it was foolish to keep on attempting the feat 
with single-motored ships, without radio and navigating equip- 
ment, and with airplanes incapable not only of landing on the 
sea, but of remaining afloat in moderately rough weather.”’ 


Wide World photographs 
FRANCE'S SACRIFICE TO OCEAN FLIGHT 


In the final analysis it is probable, we are told, that the lessons 
of failure will do more to speed up the building of the right kind 
of planes for long-distance flying than all the enthusiasm aroused 
by the successful flights. 'The automobile has been built on the 
lessons of its own faults ,when driven to destruction, and the same 
is true of every other piece of machinery that has reached a high 
state of evolution. So it is reasonable to assume that the lessons 
of disaster may, in the end, outweigh the rewards of success, 
and in that sense even the heavy toll of life be made to pay. To 
quote further: 

‘‘Aviation leaders are generally agreed on a number of the 


lessons learned, including: 
““ Abolishing the use of land planes for long flights over water. 


Coli (left) and Nungesser (right), whose attempt to make a westward 

transatlantic flight ended in the first sensational tragedy of this fateful 

year for aviation. Weare told that ‘the westward flight is not going 
to be accomplished without taking more chances.” 


“‘The necessity for multimotored planes, capable of carrying 
on with at least half their engines out of commission. 

‘“Complete radio-sending and receiving equipment for every 
long-distance flyer, with a competent radio operator in charge. 

“Improvement of both navigation and flying instruments, 
and competent aerial navigation for every long flight. 

“Better weather reports covering conditions along the sea 
routes. 

“Charles A. Levine, of New York, who hopped bareheaded 
into Chamberlin’s plane and flew to Europe as the first trans- 
atlantic aerial passenger, is planning a regular Atlantic air 
service. Announcing the de- 
tails in London, he said he 
planned to build ten planes, 
each with a capacity of fifty 
passengers, besides its crew. 
Each plane would have seven 
engines, of which only four 
would be in use at any one 
time, leaving three in reserve. 
The ships would be monoplane 
flying boats, capable of landing 
at sea, if necessary. 

“Their great size, with fifty 
passenger seats and _ berths, 
would mean economical opera- 
tion. With a ship like the one 
he flew to Europe, the fare 
would have had to be at least 
$2,500 per passenger, whereas 
his proposed seven-motored 
airplane would bring the over- 
head down, by dividing it 
among so many people, to the 
point where aerial liners could 
compete on favorable terms 
with ocean steamers. 

“Levine isn’t alone in plan- 
ning mammoth air liners. Pro- 
fessors Junkers, Rumpler, and 
other German designers, are 
already building them, and 
Louis Bleriot, the first success- 
ful sea flyer in history, for he 
crossed the English Channel, 
has prepared designs for two. Both are monoplanes, each driven 
by four engines, placed in tandem fashion, two on either side 
of the fuselage, driving a pulling and pushing propeller. One of 
the designs calls for 2,800 horse-power. The passengers would 
be housed in the wings as well as in the central body. The other 
ship, a smaller model, would have four engines developing a 
total of 900 horse-power—motors the same size as the ones Lind- 
bergh, Chamberlin, and Byrd used—and the fuselage would be 
a detachable life-boat, capable of being released from the wing 
and driven over the waves under its own power. 

“Bqually important with bigger and better ships, powered 
with several engines and fitted with boat hulls, is the need for 
better weather service. The shortest air routes do not follow 
the usual steamer routes at sea, for the latter are diverted by the 
necessity of keeping away from land and other obstructions. 
Yet the only sea-weather reports available are those wirelessed 
by ships. They are supplemented, in part, by predictions based 
on the known speed of storms checked while they moved across 
land, but, at best, predictions for weather over the sea remain 
inadequate. 

“Several inventors have proposed huge landing-stages, to be 
anchored at intervals of 500 miles across the ocean. They would 
be enormous harbors to shelter seaplanes, have vast landing- 
decks for land ships, and provide hangars, machine shops, me- 
chanics, and hotels for the passengers. Their cost would run 
into the millions. 

“Tt is possible that a half-dozen stanch lightships, anchored 
at similar intervals, and equipped with powerful radio to report 
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weather conditions hour by hour, might be more useful, at less 
cost. 

“There is a growing field for aerial navigators capable of 
guiding a plane to any part of the world. They must know 


more than the captain of a surface ship, for the latter’s field is 
limited to the surface of the sea and the storm winds immediately 
above it. 

“The air pilot, on the other hand, must be not only a com- 


VICTIMS OF THE PACIFIC 


Transpacific as well as transatlantic flights resulted in tragedy last summer. 


wide grief was aroused by the loss of Miss Mildred Doran, “the flying school-teacher,”’ 
and her two companions, Auggy Pedlar (at reader’s left) and Lieut. Vilas R. Knope. 


petent navigator by sun and stars, but must be an expert 
meteorologist, versed in the air layers for miles above the earth, 
and capable of finding the most favorable layer in which to fly 
his course. 

“Better navigators and better weather reports are essential 
before round-trip flights to and from Europe become practical. 
The west-bound trip has never been made by a heavier-than-air 
machine, and only twice by gas-filled ships. The first was the 
British R-34, which made the round trip to the United States 
just after the war, and the second was the German-built airship 
Los Angeles, which was flown from Germany by a Zeppelin crew 
and delivered to the U. S. Navy. 

“Two French, two German, one English, and one Irish plane 
have started the westward trip. Nungesser and Coli disap- 
peared at. sea, and all the rest turned back safely when they 
found the weather out over the Atlantic was worse than the 
weather reports had led them to expect. 

“The westward flight is not going to be accomplished, nor is 
a regular air line going to be established, without taking more 
chances, If the attempts are made in haste, without proper 
preparation and equipment, in order to win a prize donated 
by some well-meaning person anxious to have his name con- 
nected with aviation and the tremendous amount: of publicity 
such a connection brings, it may end in failure and further loss 
of life. 

“To aviators, however, that loss is considered part of the game, 
which is why they resent any suggestion of forbidding hazardous 
flights. They point out that when Orville Wright made his first 
flight at Kittyhawk he took chances far beyond those faced by 
any ocean flyer. He didn’t know how to fly, nor did he know 
that his ship would fly, and the ocean racers knew the answer 
to both. 

“His homemade engine was so weak it could barely keep the 
ship in the air at thirty-five to forty miles an hour, and every 
flyer knows that safety lies in speed, for the slow, lumbering 
plane is at the mercy of every air gust and every air pocket. 

“A regulation against hazardous flying would have kept 
Wright, Santos Dumont, Blériot, Glenn Curtiss, and all the rest 
of the pioneers out of the air. 

“Tf aviation profits by the lessons of disaster, as it is preparing 
to profit, then it may be said that the price, however great, was 
not too much.” 
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CLAW-SHEDDING CATS 


ATS SHED THEIR CLAWS, just as deer shed their 
antlers. At any rate, Ole N. de Weerdt, of the psy- 
chological department in Beloit College, Wisconsin, 

says that the eats in his family do so, and he believes that the 
custom is common, if not universal. Dr. De Weerdt writes the 
following letter about it to Science (New York): 


‘‘Last winter the family cat shed a number of claws 
in the house. These were found during January and 
February, some of them split lengthwise, the others 
intact. It struck the writer that the shedding of claws 
is probably a normal phenomenon with cats com- 
parable to related phenomena, as that cf the shedding 
of horns by deer. If this were true, it might be ex- 
pected that some of the claws would be left in the 
bark of those trees which the cat used regularly for 
scratching. Upon investigation in April this bit of 
evidence was found in the form of two halves of a 
claw stuck into the bark of an elm and several halves 
lying under different trees used by the animal. The 
section of the bark was cut from the tree, and with 
the pieces of claws has been mounted and placed in 
the college zoological museum. 

‘‘This is but an isolated observation. There are 
good grounds, however, for believing the conjec- 
tured explanation to be correct. Cats do not in- 
stinctively or from experience select good grinding 
surfaces, slightly rough and hard, such as a cement 
walk, the-foundation stone or the corner boards of a 
house, or smooth, hard posts. They make use of 
the rough bark of trees, which is always much 
softer than their claws. Observations of their 
seratching movements show that the animals do 
not scrape downward over the surface of the ob- 
ject, but catch the claws into the surface and with | 
a circular stroke pull first downward and then 
outward and slightly upward. Careful examination | 
of the cat’s paws each time when a claw was! 
found failed to reveal any sign of injury. It was impossible | 
to identify the toe from which the claw had dropt. This. 
strikes the writer as fair proof that the shedding of claws is | 
a normal phenomenon. The claws of the rear feet are possibly 
lost as they become loosened, or they may be pulled out by the 


Nation- 


te) Serene by Rea? & Underwood 
HAS THEIR DEATH FURTHERED AVIATION? 


Yes, we are told, if such losses lead to advances in the art of flight. 
The photograph shows (from left to right) Lieut. James Medcalf 
and Capt. Terry Tully, lost on their flight from Canada to England. 


animal with his teeth. Cats are frequently seen to pull at their 
hind claws in a manner suggesting this. 

“The shedding of claws is most likely seasonal, as are the re-- 
lated phenomena in other animals. Why, then, should the cat: 
carry on the scratching movements throughout the year? It is 
possible that a further function of the scratching may be that of 
keeping the claws from curving too much, consequently growing 
into and irritating the paw.” 
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WHY SODA-WATER IS SODA-WATER 


HERE IS NO SODA IN SODA-WATER, as we 

know it, and many persons have wondered where it 

got its name. Birdsey L. Maltbie, in a paper on 
“Practices in the Drug Stores of Fifty Years Ago,” contributed 
to The Druggists Circular (New York), gives us the clue. The 
soda-water of former days was.a solution 
of ordinary cooking soda. The sirups con- 
tained an acid, and the combination gen- 
erated the carbonic gas that furnished the 
fizz. Says Mr. Maltbie, in this part of his 
pharmaceutical reminiscences: 


“The soda-fountain of fifty years ago was 
of minor importance. Ice-cream soda was 
not dispensed, simply flavored sirups with 
carbonated water, the white of eggs or solu- 
tion of soap bark being added to the sirups 
to make the foam. The principal flavors 
were vanilla and lemon; strawberry, pine- 
apple, and banana were artificial flavors, 
tho the fruit-juices soon came into use. 

““We had a real ‘soda’ fountain in the 
store in Missouri to which I have already 
referred. The ‘fountain’ was a round affair, 
similar to or about the size of the coffee-urns 
we now use. The ‘fountain’ held the ice. 
We put sodium bicarbonate in. water and 
forced this through the fountain with an 
air-pump. The sirups all contained citric or 
tartaric acid, so that when the water was 
drawn into them it effervesced, and we had 
genuine soda-water. 

‘Writing of soda-water reminds me that 
in the several stores in which I-worked in 
those early days, we generated our own gas, 
as did all the older druggists. The genera- 
tor was in the cellar and consisted of a 
metal container for the marble dust and 
water, above which was a lead-lined con- 
tainer for sulfuric acid, which was gradually 
let into the mixture of marble dust and 
water and the gas generated. The gas 
was then run into the fountains of water 
and shaken in a cradle until the water was fully charged. 

“™Mhe fountain is to-day an important adjunct to almost 
every drug-store, and should be featured. It is not only a very 
profitable department, if carefully conducted, but it brings 
trade into the drug department. Many a fountain customer 
makes other purchases that would not be made had he not been 
attracted to the store by the fountain.” 


Birdsey L. 


WEATHER AND ADVERTISING—No commercial activity 
more faithfully reflects weather or the weather forecasts than 
advertising, we are assured by Charles Fitzhugh Talman in 
his Science Service feature Why the Weather? (Washington). 
He writes: 


“So important is it, in many- lines of business, to make adver- 
tising fit the weather that one might expect merchants to be, as 
a class, as weather-wise as sailors and farmers. A page of ad- 
vertising in a great metropolitan newspaper is a costly invest- 
ment. If, for example, it invites the public to pay a visit of 
inspection to some haven for homeseekers in the suburbs, and 
Sunday turns out to be the kind of day that converts building- 
lots into bogs, the advertiser will perhaps be led to inquire 
whether there is not some means of avoiding another such fiasco; 
and he may thus make the surprizing discovery that meteorology 
is a praetical science. The conjunction of a conspicuously ad- 
vertised sale of rubbers and a soppy week-day morning may be 
either a lucky accident or the result of studying the weather map. 
In the former case, supposing the business to be conducted in the 
northeastern United States or southeastern Canada, where dry 
weather is about twice as common as wet, the odds would be two 
to one against the occurrence even of light showers on the day 
the advertisement appeared, and three or four to one against 
the occurrence of such weather as would make the advertise- 
ment decidedly apropos. Advertisers should cultivate close 
relations with the Weather Bureau.” 


Courtesy of The Druggists Circular 


HE REMEMBERS REAL ‘‘SODA” 


Maltbie, a 

pharmacist, tells us how the modern 

fountain drinks had their origin in 
real ‘‘soda-water.”’ 


ELECTRIC WAVES AND LIFE 


S THE ANIMAL BODY a radio transmitter and receiver? 
No less an authority than Prof. A. Boutario, of the Faculty 
of Sciences at Dijon, France, thinks that recent discoveries 

point in that direction. In a communication to L’ Information 
(Paris), he gives his reasons for holding this opinion. He writes 
in this paper: 


‘At arecent session of the [Paris] Academy 
of Medicine, much interest was excited by a 
communication of Maurice Faure. Having 
noted day by day the number of cases of 
sudden death, this author proved that the 
variation of their numbers followed approx- 
imately that of the number of sun-spots. 
There must, therefore, be some relation be- 
tween the two. 

“This is extremely curious, because it 
indicates that sun-spots, whose physical in- 
fluences are yet little known, may exert an 
influence on biological phenomena. It may 
possibly be only a particular case of a new 
theory of biological phenomena put forward 
by George Lakhovsky—that of the ‘radia- 
tion of living creatures.’ 

“A large number of phenomena of biologic 
order have hitherto resisted even tentative 
explanation. Thus we have no serious scien- 
tific theory that will enable us to under- 
stand the source of animal instinct, and the 
sense of orientation possest in so high a 
degree by certain flying insects and birds. 
The migrations of birds of passage, and of 
certain mammals, to great distances remain 
quite as mysterious. 

‘‘Ordinary sense-perception seems a rather 
difficult explanation of these phenomena of 
instinet, which presuppose the establishment 
of communication to distances of hundreds, 
or even thousands, of miles. 

“To what kind of connection, then, can 
we refer them? 

““To sound-waves? They cease usually at 
distances of several hundred feet, and the 
largest bells can be heard only a mile or two. 

“To light-waves? The beams of the most powerful light- 
houses can be seen only ten or fifteen miles in clear weather. 

“No odoriferous emanations? It would be difficult to assert 
this, seeing that the very delicate scent of the best-trained dogs 
is effective only at distances of a few yards. 

“Thus, by successive elimination. Lakhovsky has been led 
to believe that the only known waves of a character to explain 
instinctive communication at great distances are the electric 
waves that function in radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony. 

““This hypothesis seems to fit in with the intimate structure 
of living beings, whether of the unicellular organisms or of the 
most perfect vertebrate. It would not be difficult to discover in 
these organisms collectors and detectors of waves, similar to 
those used in wireless telegraphy. In insects these would be 
the antennz, in vertebrates, the mysterious semi-circular 
canals whose function is still-so imperfectly understood. The 
source of the electric vibrations ‘would be found in the living 
cell, which would act as a transmitter or receiver of waves. 

“Life, according to Mr. Lakhovsky, is a vibratory state of 
matter, characterized by the absorption and reemission of 
waves of various lengths and degrees of complexity, differing 
in intensity with the species and the individual. Diseases are 
the manifestations of disturbed oscillatory balance,. while 
health results from its maintenance among the various éells and 
between the individual and his environment. 

“But the sun, and, in general, the whole universe, sends out 
very short electric waves, very penetrating also, known as cosmic 
rays. We may easily imagine that these waves have power 
to influence the cellular receivers and that their excess or de- 
ficiency may be the cause of morbid conditions. 

“Thus we get back to the conception, dear to antiquity, that 
the conditions of life are dominated by astral influences. Doubt- 
less, astrology has counted among its adepts many charlatans 
and impostors, and there can be no question of advocating it 
or reviving its practises; but it is at least a matter of curious 
interest to find that the most recent acquisitions of science lead 
us to the very idea that was at its foundation.” av 


veteran 
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THE BATTLE OF GLOZEL 


ISPUTES AMONG THE French archeologists regarding 

the prehistoric inscriptions unearthed at the hamlet of 

Glozel, near Vichy, last year, have become so acrimoni- 

ous that the government has been actually forced to interfere. 

With regard to the find already described at length in these 

columns, there are now several conflicting theories, including 

one that the whole thing is a clever fake. In its editorial col- 

umns the New York Vimes thus sums up the present status of 
the controversy: 


“A farmer, plowing a patch of uncultivated soil, came across 
some queer bricks. Dr. Morlet of Vichy, whose avocation is 


ARE THEY PREHISTORIC LITERATURE OR A MODERN FAKE? 


These inscriptions, dug up at Glozel, France, have stirred up a war among the archeologists. 
Are they Neolithic writings of thousands of years ago, or do they only go back to classical 


times, or are they a plain fake? 


archeology, got hold of one of them. At once he began to dig. 
Pottery and rudely marked stones were unearthed. From these 
sprang a quarrel which has strained relations among savants, 
filled the press with controversy, produced cart-loads of erudition, 
come to the edge of libel and provoked international discussion 
and red-hot tempers. Three theories of Glozel have been ad- 
vanced by three illustrious members of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. 

““M. Salomon Reinach holds that the Glozel remains are 
Neolithic; that the markings show that there was an alphabet 
6,000 years or more ago. One of the most accomplished of 
scholars, he has long believed that they didn’t know everythin’ 
down in Phenicia and that the light of civilization didn't come 
wholly from the East. He finds in Glozel an alphabet far ante- 
dating the Phenician. But M. Camille Jullian is sure that the 
Glozel stuff, while genuine, isn’t more than 1,500 years old. It 
may be the paraphernalia of a Gallo-Roman witch. The in- 
seriptions are magical formulas. He is far-seen in antique sor- 
eeries. M. Dussaud, Conservator of Oriental Antiquities at the 
Louvre Museum, says unfeelingly that the site of the ‘discov- 
eries’ is that of a glass kiln of 1600 and something; and the whole 
business is a ‘plant’; that there is not an honest antiquity in 
Glozel. The inscriptions are forged. A much-admired ‘pre- 
historic’ drawing was prigged from a text-book on archeology. 

‘“On the other hand, Dr. Morlet has defended himself with in- 
telligence and spirit in Mercure de France. His honesty and that 
of his rural fellow-spadesmen seems to be generally admitted. 
M. Reinach has ‘seen inscriptions and a statuette discovered 
before my eyes still involved in roots and layers of untouched 
clay.’ There was a row about Glozel at the Amsterdam Con- 
gress of Anthropology, which adopted a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of an international commission to examine the ‘finds’ 
and report on their authenticity. Dr. Morlet’s ‘home Senator’ 
threatened to bring the subject up when the French Chambers 
met on October 31. The watchful Government ‘got busy.’ 
M. Herriot, Minister of Public Instruction, ordered the expropria- 
tion of the Glozel discovery belt, as he was entitled to do by law. 


The theories are summarized in the article. 


“He named a government official and an assistant to superin- 
tend such further pryings into the bowels of Glozel as may be 
made. The assistant, the skeptics complain, is Deputy Con- 
servator of the St. Germain Museum, of which M. Reinach is 
Conservator. It is not for laymen to poke their noses into 
these passionate disputes or to dilate with the wrong emotion 
until the ‘truth’ is established, subject to later revision. The 
Philistine has learned to be cautious. How many new ‘attribu- 
tions’ of old pictures he has seen. He remembers the Society 
upon the Stanislow and ‘Bill’ Stumps, his mark, and Monk- 
barn’s Roman camps, and Henry Adams’s twelve-shilling Rafael, 
which so divided the experts. But it is not so much the number 
of scientific hoaxes that makes us dubious. It is likely enough 
that Dr. Morlet’s diggings will be justified; but who will ever 
persuade the scholars that have laid down the law about them to 
change their minds? An antiquarian who 
builds up a good theory would grieve more to 
see it pulled down than if his own house 
tumbled about his ears.”’ 


A later dispatch to the same paper from 
Paris tells of furious digging now in progress 
on the little farm near Vichy where the dis- 
puted relics were found. What is unearthed 
may make or break scientific reputations. The 
battle rages like Kilkenny or Donnybrook: 


“To-day’s was the first of many visits which 
the commission will make to. Farmer Fradin’s 
fields, and some people wonder if the commis- 
sion, like many authorities who have become 
involved in the controversy, will end in violent 
disagreement. 

“The archeological finds at Glozel have 
aroused European scientists to a high pitch of 
excitement, if scientists may be said ever to 
become really excited. There are eminent ob- 

_ servers who assert that the Glozel finds are 
absolutely authentic. There are others, equally 
recognized observers, who have come right out 
to say that the so-called relies are nothing but 
fakes. If the commission should decide in favor 
of the relics, then it is conceivable that all the 
history of origins must be rewritten. If the 
commission reports to the contrary, then a few 
notable careers probably will be blighted. 

‘To complete the case, there is the boast of Hunter Charles 
Rogers, a Buckinghamshire (England) farm laborer and perpe- 
trator of frauds in manuscripts, that he bought the Glozel relies 
in a London salesroom and arranged with the Glozel farmer to 
bury them in his field. This statement has not influenced 
Salomon Reinach, Curator of the Museum of Saint Germain-en- 
Laye, who is convinced that the relics are genuine. The leader 
of the opposition is René Dussaud, who insists that the relies 
were manufactured at Glozel and buried there. 

“After many months of hopeless argument back and forth, 
the Congress of Anthropology at Amsterdam took a hand and 
appointed a commission. Onitaresuch well-known archeologists 
as Miss Garrod of Oxford University, Senior Bosch Gimbera, 
professor of prehistoric studies at Barcelona University; Pro- 
fessor Absalon of Prague University, who conducted the Mora- 
vian excavations revealing mammoth cemeteries; M. Ferrer, 
Curator of Historic and Galla~-Roman Museum at Strasbourg; 
Hamal Nandrin, Professor of History at Liege University; 
Professor Pittard, Geneva University; M. Veyrony, Curator of 
the Museum at Eyzies, Dordogne. 

“All depends now on what takes place in the muddy fields of 
Farmer Fradin.”’ j 


A CHANCE FOR THE CHESTNUT—For years all hope of 
saving the chestnut has been abandoned. Parasitic disease, 
which started in the Kast, is gradually creeping over the country 
and has destroyed every chestnut-tree in its path. But Dr. 
Zimmerman of Piketown, Pennsylvania, has now found a 
remedy, we are told by Good Health (Battle Creek, Mich.). He 
has discovered a way of vaccinating chestnut-trees, and thereby 
rendering them immune. We read: 


‘He has even been able to cure trees after they have been 
attacked by disease, and now has healthy trees growing and 
bearing chestnuts on his mountain farm, where formerly all the 
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chestnut-trees were dying. The American chestnut is one of 
our finest forest trees, beautiful in shape, its wood highly valuable 
for certain purposes, and its fruit one of the choicest of all 
tree products, and far superior to the Italian chestnut. Dr. 
Zimmerman has rendered a great public service, and should be 
suitably rewarded for the persevering efforts, which, after long 
years of toil, have brought him triumphal results that will 
immortalize his name; for the chestnut blight had completely 
baffied the ablest horticultural experts, who, after attacking 
the problem, abandoned it as hopeless.” 


HOW TO MEND A CRACKED CEILING 


HE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS ARE GIVEN by 
R. L. Wales, in the ‘‘Shop Notes”’ of Popular Mechanics 
(Chicago). Cracked or sagging ceilings, he says, are 
not uncommon experiences to the average house- — 
holder. The customary method of repair—batter- 


THE MYSTERY OF GRAPEFRUIT 


SN’T IT ODD, asks William Atherton Du Puy in a Science 
| Service feature article (Washington), that the grapefruit 
should have emerged from the West Indies in this genera- 
tion, should have attained its commanding position among 
breakfast-table dishes, and yet that its origin should have re- 
mained an unsolved mystery of the vegetable world! He goes on: 


‘Grapefruit was not native to the West Indies. It has been 
introduced into those islands. It has come to be cultivated in 
gardens since the white man came to know them. It does not 
grow there as a native plant. Its quality has been gradually 
improved, and it has come to be a dooryard fruit on many 
plantations. Finally, toward the end of the last century, it 
crossed over and gained a similar position in Florida. There, 
under the eye of scientific growers, superior varieties were selected, 


ing off the broken plaster and patching—involves 


‘elouds of dust which penetrate everywhere, as 

well as a considerable bill for labor. A simple, quick 
and effective substitute has been used by Mr. Wales 
with satisfactory results. He tells us: 


“Ceilings crack and sag because the ‘clinches,’ 
formed by forcing the soft plaster through the 
spaces between the laths, have broken and no 
longer support the portions below. The trouble 
suggests the remedy; replace the clinches. The 
manner of doing this is illustrated in the accom- 
panying drawings. 

“Tf portions of the plaster have begun to settle, it 
is necessary first to force them back into their normal 
positions and to support them there. For this pur- 
pose, a lattice of thin boards, like a section of a 

picket fence, may be placed against the plaster, the 

lattice being forced upward and held in position by 
pieces of studding from below. The lattice supports 
the plaster at many points, thus preventing further 
cracking, and at the same time exposes enough of 
the ceiling for work. 

“‘ After the broken plaster is forced back, a series 
of holes, about six inches apart, is made with a 
three-eighth or one-half-inch twist drill along the 

- entire length of the cracks, and at other spots where 
support is apparently needed. Some of these holes 
will come between the laths, thus penetrating the 
plaster only; in other cases, the drill will pass 
through the lath, or perhaps even the furring. Through these 
holes is introduced the material for the new clinches. 

‘‘Wor the latter purpose, so-called ‘rock plaster’ is sifted, 

- to remove its content of wood fiber, and mixed with water to a 
very light consistency, so that it will flow fairly easily from the 
mixing spoon. This mixture is poured into an ordinary, grease 
gun and forced through the holes prepared. The mix must be 
wet for several reasons; it must not choke the gun; it must be 
able to flow out over the laths and into the spaces between them, 
and it must carry sufficient excess of water to wet thoroughly 
the dry and powdered plaster with which it comes in contact 
and make a good bond with it. Charges of about one cupful 
each have been used with success. 

“Of course, the plaster should be mixed in small quantities, 
and just previous to its use, as it begins to set within a short 

time. No difficulty has been experienced with the plaster run- 
ning back through the holes on the removal of the gun, as ‘plug- 
ging’ takes place quickly. 

“Tt remains simply to patch the holes and cracks with more 
of the plaster, using a putty knife and being careful to scrape 
off all excess from the surface. This is an important detail. 
After setting for twenty-four hours, the supports may be re- 
moved and the calcimine touched up. 

“Te it is attempted to apply such materials in the usual way, 
with a brush, difficulty may arise, due to the old coating ‘rolling 
up’ and making it impossible to do a smooth piece of work. 
This may be avoided, and much time saved, by applying the 
material with an atomizer. 2 

“For this purpose, the ealecimine is mixed somewhat thinner 
than for ordinary use, and is sprayed directly upon the patched 
spots and cracks without disturbing the rest of the field in any 
way. A simple and effective atomizer, suitable for small jobs, 1s 
shown in the lower left-hand detail.” 


text. 


From 
Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


A neat, clean and effec- 
tive patching process 
more fully described 
in the accompanying 
It requires only 
a little plaster, simple 
tools and average inge- 
nuity so we are told. 
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CEILING-MENDING MATERIALS AND HOW TO USE THEM 


bred up, and established in quantity. There, also, were they 
distributed to tourists from the North, thus inaugurating a 
demand for them. 

‘‘Tn the nineties of the last century orange culture grew to be 
an extensiveindustry in Florida. It was profitable, and more and 
more people went into it. In fact, so many oranges were grown 
that, considering the lack of refrigeration and transportation 
facilities of that time, there was a threat of overproduction. 
Then, in 1894, Florida suffered a blightingly cold winter that 
killed her orange-trees to the ground. Their stumps survived, 
and on these the planters grafted many acres of grapefruit for 
supplying an increasing demand. 

‘As its popularity increased, the interest in grapefruit grew. 
Men of science attempted to establish its origin. They traced 
it variously through the islands to the South and finally to 
Barbados. It seemed that the original American erapefruit- 
tree grew there. There was even a record of its planting. 

“Tn the year 1696, according to this record, a certain Captain 
Shaddock came to port in the Barbados. He was on his way 
home after many wanderings in the orient. Among other things 
he had collected seeds of various plants he had found growing 
around the world. Some of these he gave to the people of the 
islands to plant. 

“These seeds yielded among other things the original grape- 
fruit-trees. From them have been propagated all the grapefruit- 
trees of the Western world. When, in the United States, this 
product became popular, the botanists attempted to classify it. 
They gave it its proper place in the rue family, to which all the 
citrus fruits belong. Then they began inquiring for other speci- 
mens of it. But they failed to produce a single one. If Captain 
Shaddock found it in the Hast, he did more than the moderns 
have succeeded in doing. It may exist there, but has evaded 
search. It may have become extinct.” 


wv 
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AND ~ ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


“SUNRISE” BRINGS A NEW DAY TO THE MOVIES 


O THOSE OF US who, when viewing the average movie 

of to-day, have been prompted to exclaim with Kipling’s 

Devil, ‘‘It’s pretty, but is it art?’’, ‘“Sunrise,’”’ amotion- 
picture now being shown on Broadway, offers, or so say the 
critics, a genuine and wholly novel thrill, for they insist that art 
it is with a big A. As the first American-made production of the 
able German director, F. W. 
Murnau, who has been brought 
to this country by the Fox 
Film Studios, it would natur- 
ally have attracted the atten- 
tion of movie fans as well as of 
rival producers, but the chorus 
of praise with which it has 
been greeted by the jaded 
eritics is something unusual. 
Sudermann’s story, ‘‘A Trip 
to Tuilsit,’” on which the 
picture is based, is surely 
commonplace and __ sordid 
enough, but in the _ skilled 
hands of this German director 
it has been made to stand out, 
so we are told, as a piece of 
sheer artistry that compels 
the admiration of the most 
blasé of moving-picture dev- 
otees. 

Mordaunt Hall, writing m 
the New York Times, grows 
lyrical in his appreciation of 
the sereen version of this East 
Prussian variant of the ancient 
triangle situation—the man, 
his wife, and the other woman. 
He declares that: 


“Fh. W. Murnau, the Ger- 
man director who was respon- 
sible for ‘The Last Laugh,’ and 
the picturization of ‘Faust,’ 
in his first American produc- 
tion, ‘Sunrise,’ recently pre- 
sented at the Times Square 
Theater, reveals himself to be a 
student of psychology, a rarity 
in the film world. His characters in this brilliant achievement 
live and they act according to the intelligence they are supposed 
to possess. Mr. Murnau never permits them to surpass expecta- 
tions of them, yet they see, hear and think. Unlike most of the 
characters in motion pictures, these men and women always 
show that they know what is going on around them. This in it- 
self is a master-stroke, for one of the principal weaknesses in 
film work is that characters are so often deaf, unobservant and 
lacking in ordinary human intelligence, just because the director 
wants tu carry out some idea. It is seldom indeed that a picture- 
maker manages to enlist the real sympathy for his characters 
Murnau does in ‘Sunrise.’ ”’ 


Comparing the unfolding of a film story to a piece of music, 
Mr. Hall remarks that “the characters in ‘Sunrise’ might easily 
have their musical themes,’”’ and he Suggests that some of the 
scenes “‘call for the beating of drums relieved by the brighter 


THE MAN YIELDS TO TEMPTATION 


He is seen here, under the spell of the siren, nerving himself to propose 
the fateful boat-ride to his young wife, seen just outside the doorway. 


notes of fifes.” After lauding the ‘‘startling cinematics’? by 
which Murnau ‘‘fills the picture with wonder,” he outlines the 
action of the drama: 


“Mr. Murnau’s film begins with a dour note, a Siren whispering 
into the ear of a Man she has caught, as a spider through its web 
ensnares a fly. This sinister City Girl, with her gay clothes 
and bright patent leather shoes, 
is mightier than the slow- 
thinking son of the soil. She 
wants him to sell his farm and 
pretends that she wishes him 
to come to the city and live 
with her. It is she who sug- 
gests his murdering his young 
wife by eapsizing the boat and 
saving himself through an im- 
provised life belt of bunched 
bullrushes. 

“The Man agrees and he 
takes his unsuspecting Wife 
out in a boat on the lake, 
ostensibly to go to the city. 
The Wife is gratified, but on 
the way across the half-crazed 
Man drops the oars and ap- 
proaches his Wife to throw her 
overboard. Just as his hands 
are about to touch the wo- 


has a change of heart, and 
returns to his seat by the 
oars and rows on to the shore 
opposite where he lives. His 


never before seen that awful 
look on her husband’s face. 
She flees as soon as she is able 
to set foot on the little dock, 
and her husband, now rejoicing 
that he has not drowned his 
Wife, follows her as fast as his 
lumbering limbs permit. He 
catches up with the tram car 
which his Wife has boarded, 
and by that time the madness 
of his face has vanished. He 
is like a man who thought his 
wife was dead and finds her 
alive. His joy is unconfined, 
and he cares not who sees how 
much he loves the little blond- 
haired mother of his child.’ 


In discussing the photography in the ensuing scenes, which 
show the young couple wandering into a church where a wedding 
is in progress, disporting themselves in an amusement park, and 
so on, their brief hour of tragedy forgotten, Mr. Hall speaks of 
the “‘brain-wave of dissolving, glittering effects, and gliding 
cameras”’ that proves that ‘“‘Murnau surpasses them all.’”’ He 
now passes on to the final moments of the drama, with which 
some critics have found fault because they do not end on the 
tragic note that dominates so much of the theme. 


“The interest in these episodes never flags, and it is still 
sustained when the Man and his Wife board the little boat to 
row back home. It is here that Mr. Murnau shows himself to 
be a shadow-story master, for hopes are aroused, then comes a 
touch of despair and then the eventual happy ending. A 
storm comes up on the way home, and as the wind increases the 


Wife is frightened, for she has — 


man’s shrinking form the Man 
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Man realizes the danger not only of his Wife being drowned but 
of himself being saved and being thought by the Siren to be a 
murderer. You see the Man then take the bunches of bull- 
rushes and bind them around his Wife. Now he eares not for his 
own life so long as his Wife may be saved. 

‘There will be those who will criticize the happy ending, but 
here it is possibly one that is desired by many persons who, in 
other subjects, might be partial to a tragic note. This story 
requires a sigh of relief in the final scenes.”’ 


To Quinn Martin, who reviews the production for the New 
York World, it evidently had an equally strong appeal, for he 
describes it as ‘‘the best, 
most adult, and most 
satisfying sereen play 
to come this way ina 
year.’’ Continuing, he 
says: 


“The man who made 
‘The Last Laugh’ has 
journeyed from Berlin 
to Hollywood and has 
retained his style, his 
individuality, and _ his 
genius for projecting the 
thoughts of men and 
women upon a_ white 
sheet. The searching and 
understanding and pene- 
trating pictorial method 
which is Murnau’s, com- 
parable, after a fashion, 
to the literary treatment 
of Theodore Dreiser, has 
made of ‘Sunrise,’ that 
plaintive little tale of 
a tempted husband, an 
object of surpassing love- 
liness.”’ 


The majority of critics 
join in the chorus of 
praise called forth by this 
production. Thus R. E. 
Sherwood says in Life: 
**Tt is, to my mind, the 
most important picture in the history of the movies,’’ while 
George Gerhard, of the New York Evening World, writes that 
“Murnau rose to imaginative heights which in spots left his 
spectators gasping with the fantastic beauty of his effects.” 
Trene Thirer tells us in the New York Sunday News that 
““*Sunrise’ boasts of camera angles that are breath-taking.” 

There are, however, a few dissentient voices. For instance, 
Frederick James Smith contends in Liberty that while the film 
is ‘‘highly promising” the ‘‘real acting is done by the camera, 
superbly handled with both beauty and imagination. The 
camera work is the only absorbing interest of ‘Sunrise,’ otherwise 
turgid, drab, and dull.’”’ Again John S, Cohen, Jr., in his review 
in the New York Evening Sun, states that even if ‘“‘its camera 
work is inspired and several individual episodes are the pictorial 
equivalents of bits of a great dramatic poem,” the film as a whole 
is ‘‘lopsided as to story and treatment.” He feels that Murnau 
overplays the lyric note and that the happy ending is out of 


focus. With regard to this feature he opines that: 


“Te ‘Sunrise’ had been carried through in the proper manner, 
the wife should have drowned, the husband should have thrown 
the city gal out on her ear, and then, as the sun came over the 
hills, he should have been shown, his soul awakened, entering 
some tiny hillside church to pray, or else going to the top of a 
hill and stretching his arms toward the sun. Such an ending 
would have been just as happy in the conventional sense, and 
furthermore it would have been honest. But no ending is 
really happy, when it is brought about mechanically ... for no 
one believes it—except possibly its perpetrators.” 


THE HALF-CRAZED HUSBAND FAILS IN THE PART OF VILLAIN 


At the critical moment his wife’s trusting innocence arouses in him a sudden revulsion 
of feeling and he shrinks appalled from his contemplated crime. 


FLORENCE MILLS’S LAST CURTAIN CALL 


ITH THE RECENT PASSING of Florence Mills, 

negro comédienne and singer, after a short illness, 

the American stage has suffered a genuine loss. 
Diminutive in size, bubbling over with the infectious gaiety of 
her race, and as flexible as if made of rubber, this fascinating 
little entertainer rose in a brief decade—she was only thirty-two 
when she died—from a small-time vaudeville act to stardom at 
the head of her own colored company in New York, London, 
and Paris. She and her “Blackbirds” were in recent years 
quite the thing to see 
and hear. She endeared 
herself to all her friends, 
from the highest to the 
lowest, by her unaffected 
simplicity and poise, for 
her success never went 
to her head. Her spec- 
tacular funeral is thus 
described in part in the 
New York World: 


“Florence Mills played 
to her last house yester- 
day. It was the greatest 
show Harlem ever has 
had, or is likely to have 
again untilanother black- 
bird dances and sings 
her way from the tene- 
ments to such far-flung 
popularity. 

“A vast throng — 
more than 150,000 per- 
sons some estimates 
made it—lined Lenox 
and Seventh avenues 
for the funeral proces- 
sion. Around the Howell 
funeral chapel, at Sev- 
enth Avenue and 137th 
Street, and the Mother 
Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, two 
hundred yards to the 
east, a vast tawny mob milled from mid-morning until dusk. 
Whatever the number, certainly it was in size Harlem’s greatest 
tribute to an individual. 

‘“‘Windows were solid with dark faces. Fire escapes were 
packed and roof-tops fringed. Even after it had long been 
apparent that not another cubic foot of humanity could wedge 
its way into Mother Zion Church, the crowd stood its ground, 
its murmurings, rising now to what seemed to those within a 
great wail of lamentation—or disappointment—pierced by an 
occasional shriek, now breaking into cheers and laughter. For 
more than two hours it played a weird symphonic accompani- 
ment to the solemn Methodist service. 

“But at four o’clock, when the doors of the church were 
opened again, and the procession reformed for the trip to Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, the crowd still was seething. Fire-escapes and 
housetops were as before, except that coat collars had been 
turned up. 

““As the last car of the cortége forced its way through the mass 
that had spouted through police lines into the streets, murmur- 
ing gave way to chattering and gay laughter. It had been a 
great show.” 


The dead comédienne, who was in life so full of joy and song 
had lain in state, we are told, in a funeral chapel so that her 
multitude of admirers could pay her their last meed of respect. 
In the four days that she rested in the chapel we learn that: 


‘*57,000 persons had filed through it to see in repose the trim 
figure which had won fame by its vibrancy. 

“Tater the doors were opened again for the relatives and close 
friends and for others taking part in the funeral services. 

‘‘Under glass in a heavy coffin of hand-hammered bronze— 
a $10,000 duplicate of the one in which Rudolph Valentino was 
buried—lay the dancer. She wore a short dress of silver metal 
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cloth, silver-mesh stockings, and high-heeled silver shoes. Around 
her neck was a string of matched pearls, and her hands clasped 
an ivory rosary. 

‘‘Piece by piece the great mass of flowers around her coffin was 
taken apart and piled into automobiles outside. More than 
$100,000 worth of flowers were there, officials of the funeral 
chapel estimated, and they made twelve cars into great mounds 
of color. 

‘There was a great ‘Bleeding Heart,’ from the husband of 
Florence Mills, U. S. Thompson, who lent his blood in the 
effort to save her life after her operation for appendicitis October 
25. An immense piece, comprising almost every variety of 
bloom produced in the greenhouses of the city, in the form 


LOVE REKINDLED TAKES NO COUNT OF TRAFFIC 


Man and wife embrace in blissful disregard of the protests of impatient drivers. 


of ‘Gates Ajar,’ was 
pugilist. 

““There were flowers from Lady Cook, her London benefac- 
tress; from John Payne, an English actor; from Charles B. Coch- 
ran, the English producer who made her the talk of London; 
from most of the managers and producers of Broadway; from 
dozens of Broadway and vaudeville stars; from more obscure 
personal friends.”’ 


the tribute of Harry Wills, negro 


We are then given a graphic picture of the funeral cortége, 
one that will be long remembered by New York’s colored popu- 
lation: 


“Down Seventh Avenue to 125th Street the cortége moved 
through a medley of ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs.’ Behind the mourners’ 
ears and the flower-floats marched in double file thirty flower- 
girls, each carrying a large bouquet. They swung along grace- 
fully, all in two-piece gray crépe-de-Chine costumes, with gray 
silk stockings and black pumps. They were girls who had 
worked with Florence Mills in the ‘Shuffle Along’ days, or in 
‘Dixie to Broadway’ and ‘Blackbirds of 1926.’ There was no 
skin darker than saffron in this group, and there were two heads 
of reddish hair. 

“Across 125th Street to Lenox Avenue the procession moved. 
There it turned north, intending to go to 137th Street, but the 
crowd ahead seemed so vast that refuge was sought in 135th 
Street. A quick movement back to Seventh Avenue, north and 
around the corner brought the procession to the church. It 
was only one hour late. 

“Meanwhile the mob had packed 137th Street from wall to 
wall for hours. The church had been crammed for regular 
Sunday services. ‘There never were so many people in that 
church since there was a church,’ exclaimed one woman as she 
fought her way out. Every time the door was opened to let out 
members of the congregation, the waiting horde outside pushed, 


and by its sheer force sent men, women, and children hurtling 
past ushers and policemen. ”’ 


The services at the church are then described for us. They 
were punctuated, so we are told, by many emotional scenes, as 
at the singing of ‘‘Deep River’ by the Carolina choir, which 
evoked a chorus of sobs. After the minister’s eulogy and the 
reading of many telegrams from prominent people, the ceremony 
closed with the singing by Mrs. Juanita Stinnette of an original 
song, ‘‘Florence,”’ dedicated to the dead star. As the writer tells it: 


“Facing toward the coffin Mrs. Stinnette began in a voice 
which was hardly audible. ‘Florence!’ 
each short stanza began. Each time she 
raised her voice a little higher and threw 
more of feeling into the appeal. As the 
crowd stirred and a few persons rose to 
their feet, it became a frantic ery, ‘Flor- 
ence!’ The singer swayed, but struggled 
on to the climax. ‘The hours you spent 
for us—Florence!’ She threw back her 
arms, screamed, and collapsed into a heap 
upon the floor. 

“Outside the door a great wail arose, 
penetrated by a shrill ery.” 


So passed the little colored girl who had 
brought: happiness and mirth to thousands. 
The press of the country was not un- 
mindful of her going. Editorials in many 
papers paid tribute to her qualities of head 
and heart. Thus the Providence News 
says that whatever may have been the 
reason for her ‘‘extraordinary fame, the 
fact remains that no entertainer was better 
liked or had heartier audienees.’’ In the 
opinion of the New York World ‘‘she has 
given a tremendous lift to the morale of 
the American negro. She had what the 
hoofer calls a personality and the poet 
calls a soul. She will be long remem- 
bered.”’ 

The New York Times avers that “she was 
one of the leaders whose accomplishment sets the whole racial 
movement a notch or two forward,” and ‘adds that ‘“‘not only 
actors, but the negro novelists and poets should feel the air a little 
clearer and the road ahead plainer because of Florence Mills.” 
The Boston Globe concludes that altho ‘“‘she was an entertainer 
of sparkling talent, she was much more than that. Because 
she interpreted the spirit of her race, she was regarded by her 
people as their ambassador.’”’ She is characterized as ‘‘the 
epitome of darky mirth” by the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
which speaks of the difficulty of comprehending ‘‘this sudden 
stillness that mantles her. It is as if she stopt enchanted in 
some hilarious motion and stands poised, pantomiming her 
dusky laughter.” 


THE COVER—The theme chosen for this week is the rugged 
coast of Carmel in Central California, where red rock meets 
blue water under a dazzling sun. This is a charming, primitive 
spot, beloved of artists of the pen and brush, who find under its 
primeval pines the peace that is the mother of inspiration. 
Here is the lovely pastoral vale of Carmel, with its domed mission, 
backed by the scarped steeps of the Sierra Santa Lucia. The 
artist to whom we owe the painting is Rowena Meeks Abdy, of 
San Francisco, who studied under Arthur F. Mathews and 
other well-known painters. She has won a distinguished 
collection of medals and premiums in California and the West 
for her work in color as well as in black and white. Her pictures 
have been exhibited at the Art Institute of Chicago, the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, and other leading galleries. 
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ITALIAN WOMAN WINS NOBEL PRIZE 


OR THE SECOND TIME since its institution a quarter 
of a century ago the Nobel prize for literature, most 
coveted of honors that can fall to a writer, has been 

awarded to a woman. The present recipient of the award is 
Grazia Deledda, a Sardinian novelist, but little known in this 
country tho highly esteemed by her compatriots. Signora 
Deledda, so we are informed by the Macmillan Company, 
publishers of her novel ‘‘The Mother” (‘‘La Madre”), spent her 
childhood and youth on her native island in the little inland 
town of Nuoro, where she dwelt among the small farmers, 
shepherds, and peasants whom she so skilfully portrays in her 
books. Since her marriage she has lived in Rome, where she 
has been writing for many years. 

The prize now awarded is for 1926, so we are told by the New 
York Evening Post, which states that ‘‘the 1927 award was 
postponed until next year.” 
part: 


Continuing, the article says in 


“Grazia Deledda is fifty-five years old and has been writing 
for thirty of those years about the people of Sardinia. Her 
greatest book, in the opinion of many critics, is ‘La Madre,’ 
written in 1920 and published here in translation in 1923. 

“Other books which have been published in this country 
include ‘Ashes’ and ‘Reeds in the Wind.’ She is so highly 
thought of in her native Italy that she is one of the three women 
who were considered worthy of a place in the Italian Academy 
of Immortals, which Mussolini created last year.” 


Commenting on the fact that the name of Grazia Deledda 
is ‘‘to be lifted out of the fog that obscures it to American eyes 
and blazoned forth, as it were, with electric lights,’ Harry 
Hansen, writing in the New York World, reminds us that ‘‘ Knut 
Hamsun was unknown in the United States and Ladislas Rey- 
mont had been published and forgotten. The Nobel Committee 
honored each for the achievements of a long and notable career. 
Then America discovered them and now they are household 
words.’’. The inference to be drawn from this is that Signora 
Deledda will likewise acquire fame here through the Nobel 
award and incidentally a sizable increase in her bank account. 
Mr. Hansen has this to say of her and her work. 


‘“Grazia Deledda, a child of exotic, isolated Sardinian sur- 
roundings, became famous in Italy almost as soon as she began 
her career. Two short novels appeared in La Tribuna of Rome 
from her pen—one of them ‘La Giustizia’ (‘Justice’). They 
caused so much inquiry she was sought after at once. 

“‘She wrote in what was practically pure Tuscan—despite the 
fact that Sardinia speaks a strange admixture of Italian, Spanish, 
and Saracen, a dialect that can hardly be called an outgrowth 
of Italian. It was nurtured in the hills and valleys of Sardinia, 
an island so rocky that great parts of it are never touched by the 
fashions of Europe. 

“Sardinia has its own folk-ways, its own customs, its own 
flora and fauna. Donkeys run wild over the rocky heights. 
The vendetta is a part of Sardinian nature. The people believe 
in equal standards for both sexes. If a woman is faithless she 
will be put to death; if a man is faithless he will likewise be put 
to death. 

“These people Grazia Deledda brought to the attention of 
Italy and Europe, and even when she took her characters out 
of Sardinia and pictured the Roman bourgeoisie, as in ‘Nostalgia,’ 
the first of her books to be published in London, she carried for- 
ward the Sardinian motive and used characters from her native 
island in that setting. 

“he Mother’ is her greatest work. It is the tragedy of a 
priest who is tempted from his spiritual office by the demands of 
love, but the key-note of the book is the mother-love that has 
placed a halo on his head. Told entirely from the view-point of 
the mother, the book also becomes a great epic of Italian mother- 
hood, for Italy is perhaps the country where the mother has the 
greatest influence in the world. Having prayed that her son 
may become a priest and having realized her hope, the mother 
can not believe that he will stoop to the wiles of a woman. But 
he does. and avows his determination to leave the church. 

“Tragically, desperately she prays for his salvation, prays 
that no evil may touch him. Life to her is evil; the spiritual 


task that her son has assumed is the great good. As he moves 
toward the altar to renounce his priesthood the mother falls 
dead at the altar rail. Pirandello called this the greatest story 
written in Italy in recent times. 

“The Countess di Robilant of the Italy-America Society 
knows Deledda and tells me that she is a woman of extraor- 
dinary culture, wholly self-trained. ‘She is small sized and 
has bright, luminous eyes—in fact, unforgetable brown eyes,’ 
said the Countess. ‘She is married to a Neapolitan. She writes 
in pure Italian and her work is in no sense a departure from 
tradition. It is realistic but not daring, strongly emotional— 
the ‘‘passionale’”’ of the Sardinian, but restrained. She has long 
been an important writer in Italy.’”’ 


Wide World photograph 
WINNER OF THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR 1926 


Grazia Deledda, one of Italy’s leading novelists, receives the prize asa 

tribute to her book, ‘The Mother.’ While but little known in this 

country, her novels of peasant life in Sardinia have earned her an 
enviable place in Italian literary circles 


In an editorial on the Nobel prize-winner the Boston Post 
has this to say: 


‘“‘Whenever the Nobel award for literature is given to a writer 
who has not won fame outside of one country, a service is done 
for literature. Sometimes popular approval does not follow. 
The prizes given to Heidenstam, Gjellerup, and Spitteler did not 
rouse wide-spread popularity for the winners. But Hamsun 
and Reymont, Norwegian and Polish novelists of outstanding 
power and talent, were made writers of world-wide significance 
when the Nobel prizes were awarded them. 

‘‘Sienora Grazia Deledda, the Sardinian writer who was 
yesterday given the Nobel prize, is almost unknown to American 
readers. Her stories of Sardinian life have been published here 
but have had small sales. Italian critics have long proclaimed 
her one of the greatest of living writers. Her stories of a grim 
but fascinating land are now assured new editions here and in 
Europe. If they are as compelling as ‘Growth of the Soil’ and 
‘The Peasants,’ the Nobel prizes will have again enriched the 
culture of our age.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


UNCLE SAM AS WORLD PEACEMAKER 


, yITH NO CANDY, no chewing-gum even; no money, 
arms and munitions coming from the United States, 
an aggressor nation might think twice before involving 
itself in war. This method of putting Uncle Sam in the réle 
of world peacemaker was suggested by an internationally 
known editor at the Good-Will Congress 
of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, which 
met recently in St. Louis. It was the 
twelfth annual gathering of the Congress, 
and it was made notable by addresses 
by men prominent on both sides of 
the Atlantic and by the resolutions it 
adopted looking toward the outlawry of 
war. Among these were the urging upon 
President Coolidge of the acceptance of 
the Briand plan for a permanent peace 
pact between France and the United 
States, cooperation by the United States 
in the activities of the League of Nations 
on an organized basis without reopening 
the discussion of membership in the 
League, further discussion of American 
entrance into the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, abolition of mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges, 
insistence that American investors in 
Mexico recognize the laws of that coun- 
try, recognition of the aspirations of the 
Chinese people for national unity and 
freedom from external interference, and 
emphasizing upon educators their re- 
sponsibility for the early training of our 
youth for peace by developing in them 
the spirit of good-will toward the peoples 
of all lands. 

The Congress received messages of en- 
dorsement of its program from Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, British Foreign Secretary; 
indirectly from the Prince of Wales; from W. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, and T. K. Wellington Koo, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for China. Among the notable 
speakers was Henry Wickham Steed, editor of the London 
Review of Reviews, formerly editor of the London Times, known 
internationally as an advocate of peace—a foreigner who, by 
the way, does not criticize the United States for holding aloof 
from the League of Nations. Mr. Steed believes it is virtually 
in the power of the United States to insure peace for the whole 
world. He made several addresses in the course of his trip to 
St. Louis, and in that city, but his position is, perhaps, most 
clearly outlined for present purposes in his. statement to St. 
Louis reporters, appearing in The Siar, in which he says that 
peace could be insured if the United States would say something 
like this: ‘‘We will not deal with, treat with, or assist any ag- 
gressor nation during the period of its aggression.’’ This, said 
Mr. Steed, would be the word of the greatest producing nation 
of the earth, and the richest, ‘‘telling Brother Johnny that he 
will get no candy or munitions or funds to carry on war from 
the United States—if he starts the fight. If he meditates and 
discusses the matter, that may be different. But if he drops 
everything in a surge of throbbing pulses and leaps at the 


DEAL WITH NO AGGRESSOR NATION 


Says Henry Wickham Steed, editor of the Lon- 
don Review of Reviews, and the United States 
could insure the peace of the world. 


throat of the nation he is contending with, then all trade with 
the United States should stop forthwith.’”’ As Mr. Steed sees us: 


“The American people are for peace, I know. War—the war 
of the front-line trenches, among lice, vermin, blood and death 
—is stupid and without reason. 

‘“We look for the American people to 
devise some declaration like the Monroe 
Doctrine—which is a part of the League 
of Nations Covenant, incidentally—to 
cover its refusal to deal with any nation 
that assumes the aggressive. 

‘“‘T must say that I approve the Amer- 
ican stand in opposition to entangling 
foreign alliances. It is not right to drag 
a country into commitments that it does 
not understand because itis too far away 
to realize the attitude of European na- 
tions as to security. But America is not 
lukeworm on human issues.” 


The Congress was not a little gather- 
ing of prophets without honor save in 
their own country. Participating in its 
discussions, besides Mr. Steed, were 
Prof. James T. Shotwell, of Columbia 
University; Prof. Manley O. Hudson 
of the Harvard Law School; Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of War under 
President Wilson; Prof. William I. Hull, 
of Swarthmore College; William E. 
Sweet, former Governor of Colorado; 
Dr. William Pierson Merrill, of New 
York, President of the Alliance; Dr. 
Frederick Lynch, educational secretary 
of the Alliance; Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
general secretary of the Alliance; Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, of New York, and 
many others, all of them bent on for- 
warding the cause of peace. Before ad- 
journment an appeal to American Chris- 
tians was issued. In part it is as follows: 


“Convinced that the creation of international substitutes 
for war is the most critical problem of our times, and that the 
successful solution of it would be a supreme consummation of 
Christ’s Gospel of good-will, we appeal to our fellow Christians 
of America to put foremost in their interest and thought this 
erucial matter on which alike the future of civilization and 
Christianity depends. Nothing else that we, as Christian 
churches, do matters much if another World War shatters 
civilization altogether. Yet such a catastrophe is inevitable 
unless the nations forestall it by the positive substitution of co- 
operative methods for mutual slaughter. To the support of 
this endeavor for world peace, we American Christians, the 
custodians of extraordinary influence and power, should give an 
effective and devoted interest which as yet we have not given. 

“Convinced that narrow nationalism, economic imperialism, 
racial bitterness, cynical distrust of human nature’s potentialities 
for peace, and all the other causes and abettors of war are still 
dominant among all the nations, we plead against complacent 
optimism concerning international affairs. The reality of the 
danger never was more manifest. Even among our own people, 
the most powerful in resources and most safe in situation, we 
are being and will be tempted to follow the dangerous paths of 
economic imperialism and make more intense the race for 
armaments. 

“Whatever may be the different opinions as to ways and 
means which we, as individuals, hold, as Christians we owe it 
to our consciences, our nation, our civilization, and our Christ 
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to put the peace question foremost in our thought and effort. 
Never in history did the Christian churches have a clearer call 
at all costs to withstand the paganism which worships Cesar 
and to claim Christ as the rightful Lord of all human relation- 
ships.” 

In the belief of the Chicago Hvening Post, which devotes a 
long editorial to the subject, there can be no question of the 
eravity of the issue which the appeal sets forth. ‘‘Whether 
viewed from the Christian standpoint, or from the humanitarian, 
irrespective of creed and in its most inclusive sense, this issue 
is the most vital which the world to-day faces.” And The 
Evening Post is ‘“‘convineed that temporizing with war is no 
Jonger safe. One of two things will happen before many years 
have elapsed—either the world 
will renounce war and adopt 
effective international substi- 
tutes, or civilization will hurl 
itself to suicidal death in an- 
other great conflict. The pres- 
ent is an hour of truce only 
»... It is full time for the 
friends of the League and the 
Court and for all lovers of 
peace and haters of war to 
unify their efforts in a crusade 
to abolish that institution.”” In 
full sympathy with the move- 
ment for peace, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat takes occasion, 
however, to note what it thinks 
the danger of imperiling na- 


IS FACE? 


His eyes? 


To voice their loveliness. 


tional security in the ardent 
pursuit of idealism. It goes on: 


‘So long, we repeat, as war of any character may be reasonably 
expected, some measure of preparation is essential. To neglect 
it is to recklessly imperil our country. It is to fail in the chief 
obligation of government to its own. But even more dangerous 
than this is the effort to impress upon the youth of the land 
the idea that war is essentially sinful, that personal participation 
in war is therefore individually sinful, and that the proper 
response to this idea is a pledge never to bear arms under any 
circumstances. To the extent that this theory receives accep- 
tance and support the stamina and the moral fiber of the nation 
are weakened, and if it would obtain general approval would 
‘make of us a country of ‘conscientious objectors,’ committed 
‘to non-resistance and consequently unable to resist any attack. 
We would lose respect, for no people can respect a country that 
will not defend itself; losing respect, we should lose all power 
and influence in international relations; our wealth would tempt 
continuous aggression, and a defenseless America would enter 
‘upon the road to destruction and oblivion.” 


Touching on Mr. Steed’s suggestion that the United States 
issue a doctrine declaring it would not trade with or finance 
any nation which refused to arbitrate its differences with another 
nation, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch says that the sentiment and 
‘ideals of the American people are undoubtedly in line with this 
policy. But The Post-Dispatch puts in question whether the peace 
settlements enforced by the Allies are just, and whether they 
offer a sure, sound foundation of peace, and it goes on: 


“The point we want to make is that Europe must straighten 
out her affairs on the foundation of justice before she can expect 
unqualified support for her efforts to maintain peace. The 
object of the covenant of peace in the League of Nations was not 
merely to check war, but mainly to establish justice through the 
processes of peace, as the foundation of peace. 

“The United States, we believe, would never give aid or en- 
couragement to a war of greed and ambition. On the other hand, 
we do not believe it would ever support greed and ambition in 
opposition to a struggle for justice. The fear of entanglements 
with Europe’s greed and ambitions and hatreds and jealousies, 
we believe, has been the chief cause of America’s refusal to 
enter the League.” 


THE SURGEON’S HANDS 


By Ipa Norton Munson 


I know not whether it be fair, 
Or lined and grayed to mark the slipping years. 
I do not glimpse the pity there, 


Or try to probe their depths for hopes or fears. 
Only upon his wondrous hands I gaze, 
And search my memory through so fittingly 


I bow before their quiet dignity. 

They make the crooked straight and heal old sores; 
The blind to see, the war-torn clean and whole. 
Throughout the suffering world they touch the doors 
That open wide to life. The bitter bowl 

Of pain they sweeten till the weary rest, 

As though the hands of Christ had served and blest. 


—The Christian Century (Chicago). 


BOLSHEVIST DANGER IN JAPAN 


HE DANGER FROM THE RUSSIAN RED propa- 
ganda is infinitely graver in Japan than in China, 
which is looked upon by Russia as exceptionally fertile 
soil, according to the opinion of the Rev. Mr. Ozaki, one of the 
elder pillars of the Christian Church in Japan. Writing in a 
new Tokyo monthly, whose contents are printed in Japanese, but 
which earries its title ‘King’ in English, Mr. Ozaki says that 
the danger from Bolshevism in Japan is all the more serious 
because of the present-day tendency among the Japanese peo- 
ple to stress the material side of life and civilization at the 
expense of the spiritual—because the element of faith is be- 
coming more and more belittled 
and stunted in the religious life 
of his people. 

Years ago, we are told, Mr. 
Fukuzawa, the founder of the 
great Keiwo University, who 
shared with Dr. Niishima of the 
Doshisha University the dis- 
tinction of being the foremost 

. educator of the New Japan, 
used to say that the Japanese 
people were indifferent to re- 

Mr. Ozaki disagrees 

with the famous educator. Mr. 

Ozaki declares that the history 

of Buddhism in Japan, es- 
pecially at the time when the 
cult was first introduced into 
the country through Chosen, 
and the historic records of the 
native Christian martyrs in 
the bitter days of persecution give ample evidence that once 
the Japanese people are spiritually awakened, they have few 
peers, let alone superiors, in their devotional zeal and self- 
sacrificing fervor. The Christian martyrs of Japan, he says, 
went through far more cruel and fiery tests than the early Chris- 
tians suffered in Rome. Literally hundreds of them, he tells 
us, threw away their worldly wealth and deliberately chose to be 
burnt alive rather than tread on the cross and deny their Master. 

The present seeming indifference of the Japanese people to 

religious and spiritual affairs is due, we are told, to many causes. 
Perhaps the chief is that the people have been too busy importing 
various forms and fruits of material civilization of the Occident 
and adapting them to their needs since the country entered the 
ranks of the world Powers. They have had no time to turn 
their minds to spiritual life. ~ As Mr. Ozaki sees it: 


In still amaze 


ligion. 


“The gravest defect of the present-day Japan is that we have 
abandoned ourselves to the lure of material civilization with all 
the mad rush of a flood tumbling in one direction and turned our 
backs on spiritual activities. We are facing the fateful hour, 
and I would pray that our people turn their thoughts to their 
spiritual welfare. 

‘‘There is searcely a philosopher or scientist of note who does 
not recognize the existence of a sovereign entity back of the 
universe. Evenin the rush and turmoil of this life, the minute 
we stop to contemplate the manifestations of the august sov- 
ereign deity, we find our hearts turn into fountain heads of 
religious thoughts. The moment we come in contact with a 
holy life such as that of Jesus of Nazareth—the purest of the 
pure—whose life actions are in tune with the will of God, 
that moment we come under the spell of unspeakably lofty 
emotions. There is the awakening of our soul.” 


And to Mr. Ozaki’s way of thinking this spiritual awakening 
is precisely the most important objective to which his country 
should strive in this, her critical hour. For, he believes, of all 
the powers that can fight the spread of radicalism none is quite 
so effective as the power of religion. 


SA The Literary Digest for December 3, 1927 


THE ALARMING INCREASE IN DIVORCE 


IVORCE IS INCREASING faster than marriage in the 
United States, according to a report issued by the 
Department of Commerce, which shows that marriages 

increased 1.2 per cent. during 1926, as compared with 1925, 
while divorcees increased 3.1 per cent. in the same period. The 
marriages performed in 1926 numbered 1,020,079, an increase of 
13,745 over the number for 1925; and the divorces for 1926 
numbered 180,868, an increase of 5,419 over the divorces for 1925. 
In 1926, the first year that statistics of annulments were col- 
lected by the Census Bureau, 3,823 marriages were annulled, 
making a total of 184,691 broken homes. In comparing the 
increases in marriage and divorce with the increase in popula- 
tion, the Census Bureau estimates the population of the United 
States on July 1, 1926, the beginning of the government fiscal 
year, at 117,136,000, as compared with 115,378,000 on July 1, 
1925. On the basis of these estimates, the number of marriages 
per 1,000 of population was 10.26 in 1926, as against 10.30 in 
1925. On the same basis of estimating, the number of divorces 
granted in 1926 was 1.54 per 1,000 of population, as against 1.52 
in 1925. 

An intreesting analysis of its statistics is furnished by the 
Department of Commerce: 


“The rate of 10.26 marriages per 1,000 of the population for the 
United States as a whole represents an average of rates in the 
individual States ranging from 4.6 in Delaware and 5.8 in Wis- 
consin to 16.35 in Maryland and 21.6 in Florida. 

“The increase of 3.1 per cent. in the number of divorces 
granted in the United States during the year 1926, as compared 
with the year 1925, is the net resultant of changes in the various 
States, ranging from decreases of 39.2 per cent. in the District of 
Columbia and 14.1 per cent. in South Dakota, to increases of 
16.7 per cent. in Maryland and 25.9 per cent. in Florida. 

“Other States showing considerable decreases in the number of 
divorces were New Hampshire, with a decrease of 7.2 per cent.; 
Wyoming, with a decrease of 6.3 per cent.; Nevada, with a de- 
crease of 5.6 per cent., and Mississippi, with a decrease of 4.4 
per cent. Other States showing considerable increases include 
California, with an increase of 13.6 per cent.; North Dakota, 
with an increase of 10 per cent.; Vermont, with an increase of 
9.7 per cent.; New Jersey, with an increase of 8.8 per cent., and 
Kentucky, with an increase of 8.3 per cent. 

“The rate of 1.54 divorces per 1,000 of the population, which 
is shown for the United States as a whole, likewise represents the 
combination of data which gives rates in the individual States 
ranging from 0.18 in the District of Columbia and 0.41 in New 
York to 3.52 in Oregon and 13.19 in Nevada.” 


We learn the number of marriages performed and the rate 
of increase or decrease from the following table, in which the 
States are arranged according to geographical divisions. The 
table shows the number of marriages in each State in 1926 and 
the percentage of increase or decrease, as compared with 1925, 
a minus sign indicating a decrease: 


New ENGLAND West Nortu CrentTRAL 


No. Rate No. Rate 

Maine eee ce 6,376 2.4 North Dakota... . 3,958 —9.6 

New Hampshire. . 4,620 Ais! South Dakota.... 6,004 -—8.9 

Vermont..... Nes 2,805 —5.6 Nebraskan. ae 9,662 19.5 

Massachusetts... 30,584 —2.1 AMSA Stilt. enc caa 20,253 —2.9 
Rhode Island... . 5,329 —5.4 
Connecticut..... 12,285 0.1 

Soutu ATLANTIC 

Mippue ATLANTIC Delaware........ 1,109 —8.0 

New York....... 120,965 4.9 Maryland....... 25,831 1.5 

New Jersey...... 28,424 2.7 Dist. of Columbia. 5,514 —2.5 

Pennsylvania.... 72,222 TG ope ALE a caper 21,345 —1.6 

West Virginia.... 18,275 3.1 

East Nortn CEenTRrAL North Carolina... 22,691 —2.8 

ODIOW ren | 54,652 4.5 South Carolina... 23,971 4.8 

MNOLEPT Es goct ne 40,409 OS Georgiagse eee 28,484 1.4 

LIVI, ood oo Soe 82,529 3-2), along a.aree ae 28,446 13.0 
Michigan... 4. 39,788 —14.0 
IWASCONSIN a a. 16,654 3.5 

East Sourn CEnTRAL 

West NortH CENTRAL Kentuckyoe naar 28,585 1.4 

Minnesota....... 23,713 0.2 Tennessee....... 32,692 —2.0 

LOW Aes. i... cue 20,966 —4.4 Aiaibana,. ... sere 30,101 1.3 

IMFISSOUTIL, eee 37,722 =-o.28  VIISSISSID pies). + hie 28,712 1.8 


West SoutH CENTRAL MovuntTAIN | 

No. Rate No. Ra 

AV kansa smear 28,250 —3.0 New Mexico..... 4,476 4 
Louisiana,. an. +m 20,756 Pris) cATAZ OU weer ateeneene 4,077 4. 
Oklahoma....... 27,276 —2.2 Utah nee *.caarrer 5,427 —4:’ 
MOXAS =o keene 69,899 0/2") =Nevadaze..onersne 1,228 ec} 
Mountain’. Paciric | 
Montana........ 5,183 ot Washington...... 17,810 —0. 
Tdahotiey t67 2, Ae 4,404 5:0 \.Oregonh,. saeneee 7,085 1} 
Wyoming........ 1,911 1.3 California....... 56,664 2. 
Coloradon eee 11,957 Shit | 


Texas leads in the number of divorces granted, while th 
rate of increase is greatest in Florida, as indicated in the follow 
ing table giving the number of divorces granted in 1926 b 
States. The percentage of increase or decrease over 1925 ij 
indicated, with the minus sign denoting a decrease: 


New ENGLAND SoutnH ATLANTIC 


No. Rate No. Rai 
Maines nie. tense ae 1,213 -1.4 Virginial seer 2,998 —05 
New Hampshire. . 608 —7.2 West Virginia.... 1,998 4. 
Vermont. 027 232 397 9.7 North Carolina... 1,591 al 
Massachusetts... 3,307 -—0.8 GeOPEI1AN. 2 oe Sc 2,161 53 
Rhode Island. ... 702 1.4 Plorida a: eae 4,012 255 
Connecticut... .. 1,232 0.1 
East SoutH CENTRAL 
MiIppLE ATLANTIC Kentuckye -.. 0-26 4,510 ni} 
New York....... 4,674 1.4 Tennessee....... 4,679 3 
New Jersey...... 2,544 8.8 Alabamanceke sor 3,503 22 
Pennsylvania.... 7,706 —4.0 Mississippi eyes 2,766 —4, 
East NortuH CENTRAL West SoutH CENTRAL | 
Ohio ver eee 13,976 B33 JATIKAISHSs Boa an ere 4,741 —-05 
Indiand sep 7,685 3:0 (Louisiananee eee 1,856 33 
WIN OS Serres ease 14,125 2.2 Oklahoma.....«. 7,398 + 
Michizaim (fe... : 9,648 n | Texas) 294ae..% 15,465 22 
Wisconsin. ...... 2,386 | —06 | | 
MOounrTAIN | 
West NortH CENTRAL Montana..... 1,277 ew) 
Minnesota....... 2,784 4.2 Tdahos ss 2-280, 921 0. 
TOW egal staccert.s 4,080 —0.8 Wyoming...) a5 645 6 
IMNISSOULI ete a 9,836 4.2 Colorado yaa 2,288 24 
North Dakota... . 483 10.0. New Mexico... .-. 537 —33 
South Dakota.... 589) © =1441% “Arizona; cere ee 876 —0) 
INebraskalt..o.. 1,395 4.4 Utah? Jo oeadsaey 1,011 — | 
ASM oe ae SAR 3,780 7.4 Nevadaw: cist eis 1,021 —5 
SoutH ATLANTIC Pactric 
Delaware........ 202 —2.4  Washington...... 4,134 oa 
Marylande ce. 1,883 16.7 Oregon. .tsoreee: 3,084 € 
Dist. of Columbia. 96 —39.2 Cahfornia waa oe 12,065 12 


This increase in divorce is, no doubt, in harmony with the spirt 
of the times, says the Boston Transcript in commenting sober!]) 
on the situation. The childless marriage, we are told, is now | 
common thing, and the easy divorce is the concomitant, the ec 
partner of the childless marriage. As The Transcript looks at i 
eravely: 

“We have a great many theories on the subject of marriage ari 
divorce, but the condition recorded is the thing that all have tit 
face. Step by step, year by year, this country, once the mo: 
rapid in the world in its increase, approaches the stationary 
condition. The yearly increase of population has now fallen ti 
1.5 per cent. It will fall still further. Religious leaders li 
Bishop Manning preach most earnestly against lax ideas ani 


practises with regard to the marriage and divorce. They seem ti 
be but slightly heeded.’ 1| 


The problem is much too big and complicated to be met by anj 
single expedient, thinks the Kansas City Star, which believes “ 
is quite likely that as long as human beings remain imperfe a 
there will be many divorces; or that, if the divorces could by an} 
means be reduced to a negligible number, evils just as great 
greater would remain.” Of course, the reassuring feature in tl 
present situation, points out the Dallas M@ orning News, is that 
even with the relative increase in divorce there were still seve 
marriages for every divoree. But “the optimism to be reaped 
from this phase of the statistics is not great. It is easier to saz 
that our divorce situation is bringing into light what we ha 
always had in secret than it is to wax happy over such a situ 
tion either in disclosed or undisclosed state.” 
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make their dreams 
come true 


A car of their own—to drive to school... to parties 
... to dances ... to shows! 


This Christmas give the young folks the gift they would 
appreciate most—help them make their dreams come true 
by starting them on the road to Chevrolet ownership. 


You can do this with as small an original investment as 
you wish by presenting them with the special Christmas 
Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate—which notonly makes 
possible the ownership of a fine quality automobile, but 
teaches the invaluable lessons of thrift and responsibility. 


With the Chevrolet Purchase Certificate, regular pay- 
ments are made until a sufficient sum is accumulated to 
obtain delivery of the car. Then the balance is payable in 
very easy monthly payments. Allsums deposited are fully 
protected and earn 6% interest, while additional credits 
are allowed on all service and accessories purchased. 


Your Chevrolet dealer will gladly arrange to deliver to 
you a Chevrolet Purchase Certificate, enclosed in a 
specially prepared Yuletide folder—for presentation to 
the young folks on Christmas morning. See him today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


{Chassis only} 


Sedan {Chassis only} 


All prices f, o. b. Flint, Michigan 


ft OO OW C. 08s 


CATI.2 « | eee Mery 
Chis Christmag- 


~wAT THESE LOW PRICES 
The Touring $525 The Sport $715 


or Roadster Cabriolet : 
The Coach 595 Be spmperal 745 


The Coupe 625 Y%-TonTruck 395 
The 4-Door 69 5 1-Ton Truck 495 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


O more poignant strain ean wake 

the poet’s lyre than that which wells 

from his heart when confronting the eternal 

struggle between love and death. But to 

the true seer there can be no doubt as to the 

issue. Two variations on this theme are 

culled from a thoughtful book of verse, 
Road Royal (Cecil Palmer, London): 


FIDELIS 
By Auice Hunt Barrierr 


You are my harbor from the world’s distross, 
Where all my argosies safe anchored lie; 
You are the golden dreamway of my sky, 

The silvered paths that lead to happiness; 
Your precious voice my lifting soul's caress, 
The very pulse of life. . . . That you and I, 


You ...tLf... we two, wetoo... must one 
day die. 
. . How dare we love, thus doomed and 


weaponless? 


As creatures caged, whose pacings never Cease, 

Show watchful recognition of their plight, 

Our eyes betray this thought. . . . But my release 

You arefrom fear . . . for God in His great might 

Gaye you to me... and in this thought lies 
peace. 

We love His stars too well to fear the night! 


NOT YET 


By Aticr Hunt BartLett 


A footstep on the silent street, 

Not yet the dawn . . . the city sleops; 
An echo in the lonely heart 

That mourning’s vigil keeps. 


Within the House of Memory 

There comes an image Life made dear; 
Beloved . . . is it that I dream, 

Or are you really here? 


Here, in this place of ours once more? 
Oh, take your part and stay again, 
For I would render all of life 
To hear you speak, as then. 


The footfalls down the silent years, 
The echoes in all lonely hearts; 

But how to bear the time with grace 
When shadows fill the parts! 


On the brink of the greatest mystery all 
are ealled to stand, and Pasque Petals 
gives a glimpse of the emotions felt there: 


YOU ARE WONDERFUL IN DEATH 
By J. C. LInpBERG 


You are wonderful in death! 

Far, far more wonderful 

Than when your bosom rose and fell 
Instinct with breath. 


Sphinx-like, there you lie— 
All the mysteries 
Of all the ages yours. . . . 
So this it is to die. 


In your presence I am bared, 
Silent and overawed— 
I who only yesterday 
Your inmost secrets shared. 


Ah, only yesterday 

You were one with me; 

You spoke, you laughed, you sang 
As we of common clay, 


But now . . . I stand appalled— 
Like one bewildered and afraid 
Amidst the deafening silences 

In an empty room enthralled. 


I am perplexed and lost— 
As one who sails 
Uncharted seas, 

Tempest tossed. 


Sphinx-like, you hold concealed 
What all mankind would know— 
The mysteries no mortal sage 

Has ever yet revealed. 


You have met and conquered Death— 
And so, you are more wonderful 
Than when your’ bosom rose and fell 

Instinct with breath. 


In our issue of October 15 we printed a 
poem on the passing of the horse, worn 
down by competition with gas-driven 
mechanisms. These verses from The 
Lariat (Salem, Ore.) give the other side 
of the picture, one that will appeal to 
all who own to a sneaking fondness for 2 
faithful flivver: 


TO THE WORN-OUT MOTOR CAR 
By Brit Tar 


Good-by, old bus! A fond farewell! 
The junk man has you now. 

You’ve earned your rest; I hate to sell 
Your carcass, [ allow. 


I ought to turn you out to grass 
In some delightful clime, 

With not a thing to do but pass 
An endless summertime. 


For nine long years you’ve rolled about 
This Western hemisphere 

Without complaint, along the route 
Wherever I might steer. 


My boon companion you have been, 
In courtship and in marriage. 

My moving van! My medicine! 
Of late, my baby carriage! 


And every day, at work or play, 
With fortitude deserving 

You've helped me in your humble way 
Of ceaseless, tireless serving. 


The junk man soon may strew you far; 
Your parts he may dissever; 

But the spirit of the motor car 
Goes on and on, forever. 


And so, I sing this little lay 
In due appreciation 

Of what the auto means today 
To me, and to the nation. 


For those of us who have known the 
wonder of a release from pain wrought by 
the surgeon’s knife, these lines from Jn- 
erludes (Baltimore, Md.) will strike a 
responsive chord: 


HOSPITAL 


By Dorotuy Storr SHaw 


Thank the dear God for pain 
And its knife-kcen smart; 
After it, peace again, 
And a quicter heart. 


The cold, sweet ether smell, 
And four white walls; 

The sound of a chapel bell 
Through silent halls. 


Evening ...and night...and dawn... 
A maple treet 

Laughter across a lawn— 
And Life for me! 


Tuts poem from The Lyric (Norfolk, Va.) 
fills a long-felt want. Old maids, many of 
them, are true heroines who have bravely 
earned this meed of song: 


UNSUNG 


By Arick GouLp 


Helen has had her songs 
Down through the ages; 
Sappho, rapt eulogics 
On many pages. 


laine and Dido are 
Rhapsodized much; 
Think you that heroines 
Always are such? 


They were vain ladies, 
Selfish and weak, 
Living for homage 

Or dying of pique. 


I know some women, 
You know some others, 
Would not forsake 

Lone fathers or mothers; 


Watched love go by 
With steady gaze, 
Masking with smiles 
All of their days. 


Saw their youth fade 
Too soon to share, 

Yet faced with fortitude 
Grey in their hair. 


Cheerful heartbroken 

Old maids, if you please,— 
I sing a song 

Of such women as these. 


Tur note of surety already hinted at is 
beautifully brought out in this lyric from 
the London Saturday Review: 


HOMECOMINC 
By Iipwarp Davison 


The mists are all gone 

And the stars come out bright, 
But I am not alone 

As of old in the night. 


Were I now but to call 
To the window above, 

It would only forestall 
The voice of my love. 


Who already has heard 
That I come, that I come 
Expecting her word 
To hasten me home. 


Her word from above, 

From the heart of the light, 
The word of my love, 

My name in the night. 


Tue moral of this sonnet from The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is one that we might 
all do well to take to heart in these days of 
ultra-worldliness: 


THE SHOPPER 
By B. Y. WituramMs 


Quite eagerly I shopped through all the town 
For garments such as I saw others wear 
With subtle charm. I did not pause to care 

What price I paid. I craved a silver gown 

Of cool sophistication, and a crown 
Of sparkling worldly wisdom for my hair, 
A coat of artifice, and everywhere 

Bright fringes of pretension hanging down. 


I found them all; but now I’ve put them on, 
And stand before my mirror, I can see 
The glittering things do not become me. When 
I turn to reach my old dress it is gone— 
The old discarded dress, simplicity. 
I wonder if it can be found again! 


HRISTMAS dinner more lus- 

cious than ever... . and so 
much easier to prepare. Savory 
surprises that just make an im- 
promptu party. A bountiful reserve 
of foods for unexpected guests. 
These—the very essence of the 
holiday spirit—made pleasantly pos- 
sible by a General Electric Refriger- 
ator. 


Why not have the supreme satis- 
faction of a General Electric Re- 
frigerator during the holidays? It’s 
an all-year-round cold storage plant 
in miniature. It protects food from 
the killing chill of winter and the 
bacteria-breeding heat of summer. 
It makes quantity buying possible. 


The General Electric Refrigerator 
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One of those rare gifts that 
really includes the whole family! 


‘ 


is unusually roomy. Even the small- 
est size (illustrated) has a shelf area 
of nine square feet—and that’s 
generous for the needs of the aver- 
age family. The compactness of the 
freezing chamber makes possible 
this greater food storage capacity. 


This simplified refrigerator hasn't 
a single belt, fan, drain-pipe or 
stuffing box. It needs no oiling. 
It is unusually quiet. 
All its moving parts 


are enclosed in a single her- 
metically sealed casing. There’s' 
no machinery under it... . none 
in the basement. It can be plugged 
into any electric outlet. It is the 
worthy product of fifteen years of 
research .... and is guaranteed by 
General Electric. 


Write us today for Booklet 12-D, 
which is completely illustrated and 
fully descriptive. 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 


Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 


efrigerator 
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feminine in his whole face. His personal charm was great, almost 
irresistible. 


Employing a caustic pen in what was the most notable ex- 
ample of a free press in modern Germany, remarks the New York 
World in an editorial, Maximilian Harden lived a life which Bret 
Harte might have imagined for a fighting editor in a Western 


mining town. And it cites these instances: 


He was twice imprisoned; three times his life was attempted by 
would-be assassins; once his paper was supprest for more than, a 
year. He throve in a turmoil of excitement, of libel suits, con- 
troversies, accusations, bitter disputes. Withal, he was a true 
patriot—not upholding ‘‘my country, right or wrong,” but seek- 
ing to set his country right. As a rule, he was wiser than his 
generation of public men. 


In the chorus of almost unqualified admiration with which 
Harden’s career is appraised editorially in this country, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch reminds us that the late William Marion 
Reedy pronounced him ‘‘the greatest pamphleteer of the twen- 
tieth century’’s and we read on: 


There were other luminaries in that orbit. Clemenceau in 
those spirited periods when he was in official eclipse. George 
Bernard Shaw had both the gift and the courage. Yet neither 
faced such odds as Harden, and neither of them possest the same 
intense passion. 

It was a lost cause that Harden battled for throughout his 
stormy life—the cause of Bismarck, the Bismarckian policies and 
statesmanship. He scorned the influences that surrounded the 
Kaiser and visited his contempt upon them in satire and invec- 
tive. The scandal of 1907 that rocked the court circles of Pots- 
dam made Harden a national hero in the eyes of Germany and an 
international figure. Since then he has been a spokesman to 
whom the whole world listened. 

The World War brought no peace, not even a truce, between 
the Crown and Harden. He continued in his réle of merciless 
eritic. He boldly charged Germany with responsibility for the 
war, fixing the blame, however, upon the Junkers, and charac- 
terizing the Kaiser as a puppet in their hands. He found in that 
mad venture fulfilment of his earlier warnings. No man could 
have chosen a more difficult part to play than Harden volun- 
tarily assumed in the first crusading emotionalism of that 
struggle, with victory everywhere attending German arms. But 
Harden said his say and reiterated his prophecies of doom, and 
lived to see his judgment vindicated. 

He is dead at sixty-six. He fought the good fight and kept 
the faith, according to his lights. : 


In some respects, thinks the New York Times, ‘‘he recalls 
Villemessant and Rochefort, and some of the vehement, passion- 
ate and mocking personalities of a bygone American news- 
paper world.’’ Moreover: 


One surprizes in him a note of Heine with the least Heinesque 
of manners. It has been a convention to compare him with 
Shaw, probably because the two men are so essentially unlike, 
save in so far as they are tempted by paradox, and both were at 
one time dramatic critics. Max was himself, or several selves. 
He usually wrote in a dialect of his own. 

Somehow, in spite of all its apocalyptic entanglements, its bits 


of foreign and provincial speech, its too frequent references to the - 


Greeks, the habit of sermonizing on Scripture texts, he managed 
to hit like a hammer. His wit, his boldness, and his energy 
usually shone through this cloudy veil. Whatever his love of 
sensation or errors of judgment, he was admirable as the speaker 
of his free thought, uttering it amid repressions and perils and, 
at one time, in the face of assassination. 

He had self-confidence, self-will, knowledge, courage, a mis- 
chievous delight in stinging. His books are long editorials breath- 
lessly written. He communicates his own zest to the reader. 
His humor and virulence must have been appreciated by the old, 
discarded Bismarck. But Harden needed nobody’s coat-tails 
to cling to. He was born to fight and enjoy it. 


The most visible success of Harden’s vendetta with the Kaiser, 
according to the London Daily Telegraph correspondent quoted 
at the outset of this article, was the breaking up of the ‘‘ Lieben- 
berg round table,’ in 1997. Whereof we are told: 


In a series of articles, the full drift of which was intelligible 
only to a very attentive reader, he indicated that William II 
had fallen into the hands of a gang of intriguers of perverse 
tendencies, who, through unserupulous adulation, were exploiting 
him for their own personal aims. Prinee Philip zu Eulenburg, 


formerly Ambassador in Vienna and the most intimate friend of 
the Emperor, who had actually set to music his ‘‘Sang an Aigir,” 
was mentioned as the leader of this clique; and Count Cuno 
Moltke, the Commandant of Berlin, was named as another of its 
prominent members. It was not until some days after their 
appearance that the attention of the Crown Prince was called 
to these articles by of.icer friends, and that he showed them to his 
father. The result was a public scandal of unparalleled intensity 
and duration. 

After long months of litigation, during which the most un- 
savory matters were reported with inordinate detail by the press, 
Harden was sentenced to pay a fine, while Eulenburg, whose 
health always broke down at critical moments and rendered the 
continuation of proceedings against him impossible, died in 1921, 
with a charge of perjury still hanging over his head. The publi- 
cation of his diaries and letters, as well as various facts since 
disclosed, have considerably modified the attitude generally 
adopted toward him at the time when he was the central figure 
of a seething scandal. Even William II, who, as soon as he 
realized the nature of Harden’s charges, dropt the Prince like a 
hot brick, wrote in his memoirs that ‘‘in respect to art, science, 
and literature, and also to the cultivation of refined sociability,” 
he ‘‘owed much to Eulenburg,” and ‘“‘ would always keep him 
in grateful memory.” 

The articles in the Zukunft against this ‘‘Camarilla” had one 
very important indirect result. William II for some months 
took refuge from the din of the scandal on the coast of Hampshire, 
and there for the first time gave utterance to those ideas which 
were afterward embodied in the famous interview published in 
The Daily Telegraph, and thus led up to the acutest crisis of his 
reign prior to the actual revolution. 


The Great War, according to this observer, proved fatal to the 
position both of the Kaiser and his ‘‘rival,’’ as Harden has been 
dubbed. Continuing: 


On the outbreak of hostilities, Harden, who hitherto had usually 
opposed the moods of popular excitement, for once shouted with 
the crowd, and at least as loud as any one else init. True, his 
past utterances as champion of the Bismarck tradition made it 
difficult for him to do otherwise. For years he had clamored at 
the top of his voice for a hard and self-assertive foreign policy. His 
bellicosity, however, now knew no bounds and no law. He incited 
Austria-Hungary to war as the only means to prevent that com- 
plex state from tumbling to pieces, and took it for granted that 
Berlin and Vienna had jointly agreed in advance on all the steps 
which made the conflict inevitable. When hostilities actually 
commenced, he wrote like one possest. He acclaimed the war as 
“the crowning happiness.’’ Germany had not been taken by sur- 
prize by the ‘‘monstrous risk of this war. Oh, no,”’ he said, ‘‘we 
have willed it because we had to will it,’ and because ‘‘our 
might must create new right in Europe.’”’ None of the annexa- 
tionists showed more rapacity. Belgium, the Pas de Calais, and 
the Kongo were far from satisfying him. He also desired to see a 
““German Gibraltar’ at Toulon. In one dithyrambie paroxysm 
he prophesied a time when ‘“‘Belgium, France, Italy, Austria, 
Russia, Spain, Wallachia, and the realm of the South Slavs will be 
stirred to fresh life by German discipline, German efficiency of 
will, German industriousness, and German skill.”” Every harsh 
measure adopted by his country found in him unflinching 
championship. He justified the execution of Edith Cavell. He 
was one of the most persistent and insistent advocates of a ruth- 
less submarine campaign, and he warned the French that the 
Germans would not hesitate to destroy the Louvre and Notre 
Dame, should these buildings in any way impede the carrying 
out of their plans. 

As long as all went well for Germany, this remained his tone. 
But by the beginning of 1916 he had sufficiently cooled down from 
his initial transports to realize that his grandiose schemes of 
conquest were impracticable. By the April of that year he was 
writing the article ‘‘If I were Wilson,’’ which the United States 
Senate resolved ‘‘for eternal memory”’ to embody in its official 
minutes. 

From that time onward the former fire-eater and annexationist 
was Cermany’s most fervent apostle of Wilsonian pacifism. The 
conditions of Versailles, which had so sobering an. effect on most 
German adherents, and the League of Nations idea made no 
impression, on Harden’s enthusiasm. To him the Peace Treaty 
was ‘‘a perfect and self-contained work of art, before which every 
intelligent man, tho he may abuse the art as diabolic and wish 
the work in hell, must stand in amazed admiration.’? And to 
remove the ambiguity of this panegyric, he describes the Treaty 
also as ‘‘the birth certificate of a humanity-idea which has at last 
been, born of primeval madness. ”’ 

In every direction, indeed, Harden’s change of view was 
accompanied by the usual excesses of a convert. All the virulence 
of his pen was now concentrated against his own country. 
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., Somerville, Mass. 

‘Due TO the confining nature of constant 
work as a calender operator I became run 
down. I was constipated. My head ached 
continually. I ate little and slept less. I was 
so tired and worn out that I lost all my 
former interest in hunting and other out- 
door sports. 


“A friend suggested that I try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I ate it for three months. 


< 


“JT WAS TROUBLED with constipation 
and stomach trouble for many years. I 
thought I could find nothing that would 
help me. But one day a friend told me 
what Fleischmann’s Yeast had done for 
him. I started eating three cakes a day 
and kept it up. As a result I felt better, 
looked better, and was soon able to eat 
things that before had caused severe in- 
digestion. Fleischmann’s Yeast has liter- 
ally done wonders for me.” 
F, A. JETER, 
Former Secretary of State, Boise, Idaho 


A morning’s “bag”... Mr. Joseru P. Moors, Somerville, Mass. 


er 


Nothing could have improved my con- 
dition more! The headaches disappeared 
entirely. Worry from constipation was at 
an end and I was again good for any out- 
door exertion. My appetite improved, and 


I slept like a top.” Joseph P. Moore 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is a fresh 

corrective food, with the remarkable 
power to cleanse and stimulate the in- 
testines. It causes easy, natural and com- 
plete elimination of food wastes. Improves 
digestion and assimilation. Restores your 
complexion to the healthy clearness it 
should have. 

Order two or three days’ supply of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast at a time from your grocer. Keep 
it in any cool dry place. And write today for a 
free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet. Address Health Research Dept.A-107, The 
Fleischmann Company, 7o1 Washington St., 
New York. 


interest in sports was gone" 


AS 


“DURING a particularly busy summer in 
Chicago I began to lose that soft, clear 
complexion which is a woman’s most 
valued asset. Sallowness developed. I be- 
came haggard and tired. My maid saved 
the situation. She began to appear at my 
bedside each morning with a cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast dissolved in a glass of 
milk. Soon I ate my three cakes every 
day. Before long that tired feeling dis- 
appeared, and I regained my soft, clear 
complexion. I am glad that Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is available and fresh in every city 
where I play.” 


Sopniz Tucker, New York City 
(the “International Singing Comedienne’’) 


This easy way to recapture health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, a cake 
before each meal or between meals. Eat it plain, in small 
pieces, or drink it dissolved in water—hot or cold—or eat it in 
any other way youprefer, For stubborn constipation physicians 
recommend drinking one cake dissolved in a glass of hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. Train yourself to 
regular daily habits. As your system is strengthened by eating 
yeast, you can gradually discontinue dangerous cathartics. 
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WHEN BOSS TWEED RULED NEW YORK 


ELLING LIKE COMANCHES, the boys of the Cherry 
Hill gang, in single file, are swooping down on the corner 
grocery, and as each boy passes he grabs a big potato from 
the merchant’s heap, and disappears in the dusk with it. Later 
the same young savages, now become silent Indians, are stealing 
This requires strategy. 
Then, 
at an agreed signal, another member of the gang, who has been 


the meat for their next day’s feast. 
The butcher has to be watched from across the street. 


standing at one side of the shop, darts forward with a sharp knife, 
cuts off the tail from a porker 
suspended outside the shop— 
and runs. One boy is so 
strong that he can cut off the 
pig’s tail with a single slash. 
He is the leader of the gang, 
and his name is William Marey 
Tweed—the Boss Tweed that 
is to be. He is getting his first 
practise in political leadership 
and public thieving. 

The lower New 
York nearly a century ago, in 
the neighborhood of the pres- 
‘ent entrance to Brooklyn 
Bridge, and we are looking at 
it through the pages of Denis 
Tilden Lynch’s book, ‘Boss 
Tweed: The Story of a Grim 
Generation”? (Boni & Live- 
right). The time, to be exact, 
is 1836, when Tweed is thirteen 
years old. The Cherry Hill 
gang and the Henry Street 
gang, we are told, sometimes 
run into each other in their 
petty thieving forays, and 
then there are bloody noses. 
As a result, there is a formal 
challenge, and the following 
Saturday afternoon both gangs 
foregather on a high spot in 
the outskirts of the city—just 
east of what is now Union 
Square, with its heroic bronzes 
to-day of Lincoln, Lafayette, 
and Washington. Here the battle is fought out and a tem- 
porary peace concluded. Mr. Lynch continues: 


scene is 


This piece of ground, then an orchard, was sanctuary as well 
as battle-ground. For if the Cherry Hillers and the Henry 
Streeters met there by chance, even tho they had only recently 
engaged in a sanguinary pummeling match, they would exchange 
friendly greetings. For this battle-field was also the joint re- 
treat and picnic ground of the rival gangs. Here the pilferings 
of the forays of the night before were devoured the following day. 
The potatoes and pigs’ tails were always roasted over a fire 
built some distance from the nearest apple-tree. This was in 
accordance with the instructions of the owner of the orchard, 
who had not forgotten that he had been a boy himself. He had 
warned them against building fires where the flames might injure 
the trees. Trespass notices were posted around the orchard. 
The Cherry Hillers and the Henry Streeters enforced the prohi- 
bition they alone ignored. 

The pigs’ tails and potatoes roasted over fires in this orchard 
were stolen from shops a mile or so to the south. These tiny 
thefts were committed with appropriate ritual. It would have 
been easy for the boys to obtain at home all the potatoes re- 
quired for their picnics, but what is true of stolen sweets is also 
true of stolen spuds. 

Boys who travel in gangs learn to swear like troopers. Tweed 
was the most fluent of the lot. The Cherry Hill gang smoked— 
all save one. The exception was Tweed. A gang leader who 
did not smoke! 


A GENIUS—IN: POLITICAL GRAFT 


William Marcy Tweed, who robbed New York taxpayers of more 
than $45,000,000, and ruled the city “for his own pocket.” 


Big Bill Tweed, as he soon came to be called, was the younges) 
son of a Scotch chair-maker, and after an apprenticeship in hii 
father’s shop and a year in a New Jersey boarding-school he wa 
ready to become a bookkeeper in a brush factory, in which hij 
father had an interest. Next we see him and his former Cherry 
Hill gangsters organizing the Big Six Fire Company—seventy-five 
of them, all in red shirts—a useful unit of the Tammany Society 
According to the author— 


Tweed gave this organization more thanits name. He gave 1i 
a symbol that was to become 
years later, throughout the 
world, as the emblem of the) 
organization he ruled with ar) 
iron hand—the tiger. This| 
was painted on the box of the| 
fire-engine, and had _ been] 
copied from a French litho3) 
graph depicting the head of aj 
Bengal tiger, its gleamin: 
fangs bared in a ferocious snarl} || 


A favorite sport of the volun-| 


that Tweed was made fore+ 
man of the Big Six, company} 
after company vainly trie i 
to throw a stream over the¢ 
Phrygian cap on top of the newn 
liberty-pole in front of Riley's! 
saloon at Franklin Streeti 
and West Broadway. 
all the West Side engines hal} 
given it up, the East Sided 
entered the contest, and aftert 
many had failed, the turn or 
Tweed’s company came. Lei) 
Mr. Lynch tell the sequel: 


A cheer rose from the crowd] 
as the stream of water left the 
nozle of the hose. At the end 
of fifteen minutes a thunderous 
roar of applause went up asd 
Big Six ceased its efforts. |) 
Tweed and his red shirts had outdistanced their rivals, bu: i 
they did not throw the stream over the top. They failed by less 
than three feet. 

“We'll try again to-morrow afternoon at three o'clock,” } 
Tweed announced to the crowd. 

Tweed did not eat at home that night. He went down to thei 
water-front. One of his boyhood chums accompanied him. | 
They boarded a clipper ship, where one of the crew was a brother 
of Tweed’s companion. Fortunately he was on board. Tweed 
outlined his plan. It was simple. He wanted the sailor to climb }} 
Riley’s liberty-pole between two and three the following morning 
and saw six feet off the top. And for his labors he would receive } 
ten dollars, a princely sum in those days. Tweed gave him five) 
dollars on the spot, the balance to be paid the following evening} 
at the headquarters of the Big Six. Tweed’s parting word to| 
the sailor was to leave no evidence behind him, urging him to)} 
return after he had disposed of the sawed-off top and remove} 
any telltale traces of sawdust. 

The following morning the sailor’s brother examined the ground | 
and reported to Tweed that there was not a single speck of saw-| 
dust to be seen anywhere near the hiberty-pole. Highly elated, |} 
Tweed led Big Six in the afternoon to the scene of his defeat of i 
the day before. The plaza was thronged. And again when || 
Big Six sent the water streaming skyward, it was to the ac-| 
companiment of inspiring cheers. 

In five minutes’ time Big Six gave up the futile struggle, and| 
Tweed quietly, yet eloquently, condemned a particular sailor- || 
man to the nether regions. Tweed had been tricked. Of course }} 
there could be no traces of sawdust, as not an inch had been |} 
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Shippers 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the econo- 
mies and contribute to the new 
business strategy which in many 
industries is considered the most 
important development since 
Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic Managers 
of many organizations have been 
instrumental in the speeding up 
of turnover—in the reduction of 
inventories—and in the opening 
up of new selling territories to 
which improved freight transpor- 
tation has given them access. 


“Unele Sam” 


SSS 


SS 


A big Market Basket 
on Wheels 


‘“‘Uncite Sam’’ is one of the great 
fleet of 60 named Pennsylvania 
freight trains that have set remark- 
able records for regularity and de- 
pendability. 


VEN in this era of telephones, the 
housewife going a-marketing is a 
familiar sight. 


Now, as in bygone days, she takes her 
basket on her arm, raises her parasol and 
trips blithely to butcher and grocer—de- 
termined to get the freshest goods for her 
table. 


One of the main reasons why the Eastern 
housewife is always assured of obtaining 
the choicest fruits, vegetables and meats is 
“Uncle Sam.’’ Every day this big Penn- 
sylvania freight brings the ‘‘perishables’’ of 
the West and Southwest through St. Louis 
to Eastern Markets. 


While the good housewives of the sea- 
board sleep peacefully, ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ comes 


roaring down the rails, bent on bringing in 
hisload on time. Through the lowlands, over 
mountains and rivers, past hamlets and 
cities rolls this Pennsylvania freight pulled 
by locomotives of the most modern type— 
the kind equipped to keep an important 
freight train on schedule. 


“Uncle Sam’’ doesn’t take any chances 
with hot weather. So when the big rattler 
pulls out, every bunker is filled to the brim 
with ice. And lest these cool preserving 
chunks begin to get low ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ rolls 
into the icing station at Columbus, Ohio. 


And at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, more 
ice insures the freshness of his precious 
cargo until it reaches the Eastern Markets. 


a 


Regularly and dependably ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ 
leaves St. Louis on time—and just as regu- 
larly he reaches the Eastern Markets. 
Month after month this big carrier has 
kept its schedule with a consistency that 
has won for it a reputation as one of the 
most reliable trains among the Pennsyl- 
vania’s ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service.”’ 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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taken off the liberty-pole. Tweed even- 
tually laughed. He always enjoyed a good 
joke, even when it was on, himself. 


The entrance of such a man into polities 
was inevitable. The Common Council of 
which Tweed was elected a member in 1852 
has gone down into history as The Forty 
Thieves, and his career was quickly under 
way. He had been an Alderman only a few 
short weeks when we find him acting as the 
city’s representative in negotiating the 
purchase of land for a Potter’s Field. It was 
only a minor steal, as compared with later 
achievements in that line, but it is of interest 
as the first to figure in Tweed’s biography. 
We read: 


The land was worth $30,000 at the very 
outside. Tweed successfully palmed it off 
on the municipality for $103,450 with the 
connivance of Mayor Ambrose C. Kings- 
land, a Whig. The property, consisting of 
sixty-nine acres on Ward’s Island, had a fair 
value of $50 to $800 an acre. The price to 
the city averaged a few cents under $1,500 
an acre. The sale of this land to the city 
netted the Aldermen more money than any 
previous grafting enterprise. 


From this modest beginning, Mr. Lynch goes on to tell the amaz- 
ing story of the man who became Boss of Tammany, master of 
the entire machinery of New York’s State Government, executive, 
legislative, and judicial—with the sole exception of the Court of 
Appeals—and eclipsed all former records in stealing from the 
public. Here is the author’s summary of the case: 


Judges rendered decisions dictated by Tweed. The Legisla- 
ture passed or defeated measures as he willed. The Governor 
carried out his orders. Taxpayers filled the city treasury that 
Tweed might loot it. From this one source alone Tweed stole in 
excess of $30,000,000 in cash in less than three years. The total 
peculations of the Ring were not less than $45,000,000, and have 
been put at $200,000,000—and yet he was not satisfied. For 
Tweed had an unquenchable ambition. He wanted to control 
the nation as he did the State. 

And yet this Titan of partizan politics while living was pic- 
tured by Nast as a drunken Falstaff. And more astonishing 
when dead, the earth had not yet settled on his casket before an 
editorial writer in The World called him a cheap and vulgar rogue. 
The career of Tweed is a complete refutation of the tradition 
built upon these two impeachments. He was a rogue, but 
monumental. He was never a comic figure, unless gross cor- 
ruption moves to laughter. 

When trying to stay the tide that finally overwhelmed him, 
Tweed forced John Jacob Astor and five of 
the next richest citizens of the city to pub- 
lish over their own names that Tweed and 
his Ring had not stolen a cent from the city 
treasury. No one has stolen anything. 
The books are faithfully kept. All is in 
order. The. pot whitewashes the kettle. 
This baseless certificate of character signed 
by Astor and the other slaves of the Ring 
puts many more millions of loot into the 
pockets of Tweed. Tweed lets Astor de- 
fraud the people in taxes, and Astor enables 
Tweed to steal more mcney from the people. 

Arrested, and held in the unprecedented 
bail of $1,000,000, Tweed sends for Jay 
Gould to go his bond. Gould obeys. Tweed 
is free. 

Public thieving did not begin with Tweed. 
Nor did it die with him. It exists because 
of the apathy of the mass. Sometimes the 
mass is roused to a sense of the wrongs in- 
flicted uponit. Invariably, it is immediately 
blinded by passions of racial, religious, or 
partizan strife, kindled by politicians. On 

rare occasions the mass struggles until it 
has effected a reform. But eventually the 
politician triumphs and the mass is divided 
and one side wars upon the other and then 
succumbs to inertia. The looting is resumed. 


Fernando Wood, Mayor of New York at 


~A 


Illustrations from ‘‘Boss Tweed,’’ 
published by Boni & Liveright 


TWEED’S ADMIRED MODEL 


Fernando Wood, the most corrupt 
Mayor of New York in his day, whose 
methods Tweed adopted and im- 


proved upon. 


“THE ELEGANT OAKEY’: 


Mayor A. Oakey Hall, who once re- 

viewed a St. Patrick’s Day parade in 

an emerald green coat and vest— 
by order of Tweed. 


that the city secede from the Union. 
second administration, Mr. Lynch remind} 
us, was ‘‘the most shamelessly corrupt in th 
history of American municipalities up te 
that time,’’ and those who knew the insid¢d 
facts ‘‘did not believe that a viler two yea 
could be possible.” But during the reigr} 
of Tweed, a decade later, Wood’s villainie} 
were surpassed many times over. The 
author takes a backward look over thaij 
period, and says: ' 


The conditions which made possible those 
horrible blots on our early history, for the mos¥ 
part, no longer exist. Where, in the civilizecy 
world of the twentieth century, could vice! 
openly advertise its wares in the columns 03} 
the average daily newspaper? Where, to>} 
day, would helpless, homeless children be} 
permitted to roam the streets without any} 
thought from those in official authority? 
These little ones, who slept wherever nigh}| 
overtook them, numbered not less thar 
10,000 in any given day. Some statisticians 
of the period placed their total at 30,000) 
To find a parallel for the callous indifference 
of that grim generation to children of the! 
poor, one has to go back to the days of paganism. 


Tweed became Boss, we are told, by sheer power of leadership) 
His predecessor at the head of Tammany lost control on the eve 
of a nominating convention and was afraid to nominate hi: 
ticket by fraud. Big Bill Tweed volunteered and did the job)} 
‘His fearlessness, his dominating will, his matchless mastery ob 
the mass mind,” says his biographer, ‘‘is triumphant. anon 
victory on the side of fraud.” 1 

Reviewing Mr. Lynch’s book in the New York Herald Tribune: 
Charles T. White remarks: 


There are a few living witnesses here and there—Chauncey M |} 
Depew and John R. Voorhis, for instance—who will say of if |) 
“Yes, it’s all true, and thank God we will never go back to it!” 
But to the younger generations the unfolding of the record from 
the ’40s to the ’80s will come as a revelation of desperate sordid 
ness taxing credulity. 

Mr. Lynch pursued his task with the industry and painstakinet 
of an enthusiastic archeologist, spading up and checking up thell 
contents of the archives. It is a most surprizing contributior i 
to American history and not at all unwholesome withal. Nineveli, 
and Tyre still usefully preach! Men and women are not per-} 
manently damaged by merciless exposure of defective morality ,| 
| 
Turning to a crucial passage in the book 


itself, we read: i 


The stealings of the Ring from the citys, 
treasury now averaged more than a million 
a month—and there was much whispering) 
concerning it. The corruption of the ju+) 
diciary was a daily topic in every law office,|| 
and plans were discust for taking justice out) 
of the market-place. Lawyers and laymen 
alike hesitated to name Tweed, fearing his: 
power and wealth, and the wealth and 
power of his allies. The Boss was now a di-4. 
rector of Gould and Fisk’s bank, the Tenthi) 
National, as well as of their Erie Railroad,||) 
which he was helping them to loot. He wash | 
also on the directorates of the Harlem Gast) 
Light Company, the Brooklyn Bridge Com-|)| 
pany, and the Third Avenue Railway Com-} 
pany. He was president of the Guardian} 
Savings Bank. This bank Tweed plundered. 

The thought of all these corporations¥ 
overawed the timid respectables, Republican) 
and Democratic, in public and private life.|) 
Tweed’s power could have been destroyed | 
by an honest Republican machine. ) 
What passed as the New] 


did not exist. 
York County Republican Committee was 4. 


owned, lock, stock, and barrel, by Tweed, |} 
(Continued on page 49) ; 


(Continued from page 44) 
who had fifty-nine Republican leaders on his payroll. The Grand 
Old Party! } 

In this first year of the Tweed Ring one man was brave enough 
to go to the people and denounce the Boss. Standing on a street 
corner until a crowd assembled, he then harangued them on the 
evils of their local government. He would generally end his 
speech with: 

**All who are in favor of hanging Tweed, say ‘Aye!’ ” 

The ayes always had it. 

This man was of military bearing, flowing, black, curly hair, 
and a trooper’s mustache, a carefully trimmed goatee, clothes 
faultlessly tailored. He had a sumptuous villa at 
Newport. His name was George Francis Train— 
truthfully described as the most eccentric and 
picturesque character New York has ever known. 


At the same time that Tweed was stealing the city 
blind and Citizen Train was advocating a hanging 
bee, Gould and Fisk were conspiring to corner all the 
gold outside the United States Treasury—and_ bring- 
ing upon Wall Street the blackest day in its history. 
The available gold in the whole country was only 
about $20,000,000 in that year of 1869, and Jay Gould 
knew that if he could corner it he would have the 
business interests of the entire nation at his mercy. 
To sueceed, however, he must be sure that the 
Federal Government would not release any of the 
reserve millions held in the Treasury. By giving 
President Grant’s brother-in-law, Corbin, a small 
share in the nefarious deal, we are told, he thought yer 
this had been accomplished. Gould next sought the - 
aid of Fisk. The narrative goes on: 


Fisk did not like the look of things, but Gould 
assured him that Corbin had Butterfield and the 
President ‘‘fixt all right.’”’ When he was told that 
the Seeretary of the Treasury had been forbidden to 
sell gold, Fisk joined the conspiracy and began to 
buy heavily. Immediately gold began to climb, and 
on Wednesday, September 22, it closed at 140). 
That day Mrs. Corbin received a letter from her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Grant, saying: “Tell Mr. Corbin 
that the President is much distrest by your specula- 
tions and you must close them out as quickly as you 
ean.’”’ When Gould called at the home of the Presi- 
dent’s brother-in-law that evening he was shown the 
letter from Mrs. Grant. Corbin asked Gould to 
settle with him, as he wanted to write that night to 
the President that he had not a particle of interest 
in the gold corner. Gould went home and returned 
to Corbin’s house early the next morning. He had 
$50,000,000 of gold standing in his name. He did not 
want the letter from the President’s wife to become « 
public property. ‘‘If it does, Iam a ruined man,” 
said Gould to Corbin, offering him $100,000 if he 
would remain in the market and take his chances. 
But Corbin did not dare to accept in face of the letter 
from his sister-in-law. 

Gould in a black mood went to Wall Street ‘‘de- 
termined to betray his own associates.” He gave 
secret orders to his brokers to sell. Fisk, in accord- 
ance with his agreement with Gould, kept faith and 
continued openly buying while Gould was covertly 
selling. Gold closed Thursday night at 144. 

The next day was Friday, September 24—Black Friday. Fisk 
breezily entered an antechamber of the Gold Room—as the 
Exchange was commonly called—and loudly gave orders to 
Albert Speyer to buy all the gold available up to 145. When 
that price was reached Speyer was handed a slip of paper from 
a messenger reading: ‘‘Put it up to 150 at once. James Fisk, Jr.” 
Speyer obeyed. Then he went to the adjoining room where Fisk 
and Gould were—Fisk was still ignorant of Gould’s secret 
selling—and the voluptuary waved his cane as he told Speyer 
to go back and buy all the gold he could up to 160. ‘‘But you’ll 
be too late,” added Fisk, ‘‘as I’ve given orders to other brokers 
to buy at 160.” 


en Mos 


The Gold Room, we are told, was a frantic, frenzied mob of 
distracted men as noon approached. Speyer, who had bought 
$60,000,000 of gold since the opening of the market that 
morning, was the cock of the walk. He had now in his name 
for Fisk’s account at least half of all the gold in the country, 
both in and out of the United States Treasury. He was making 
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But the hour of reckon- 
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financial history. Many envied him. 
ing was at hand—as follows: 


A few minutes before noon, gold was selling at 160. Fisk, 
twirling his gold-headed cane, was happy. Then the Scotch 
banker, James Brown, entered the room. When the price was 
bid up to 162 by Fisk’s brokers, who shouted they would take 
any part of $5,000,000 at that quotation, Brown quietly said: 
*“Sold one million at 162.’”’ His second million was sold at 161. 
Then, five millions at 160. 

The market broke. Ten minutes later word came that the 
United States subtreasury, on orders from Washington, would 
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THE CARTOON THAT ENDED TWEED’'S CAREER 


When the fallen Boss escaped to Spain, he was recognized there by this ‘‘ Tweedle-dee 


and Tilden-dum” cartoon of Nast’s, and shipped back to New York. 


sell $4,000,000 of gold on the following day. Now the break was 
complete. Within fifteen minutes after Brown had begun to sell 
at declining figures the price had fallen twenty-nine points. 

Speyer was now distractedly walking around the Gold Room re- 
peating. ‘Some one has threatened to shoot me. Let him shoot.” 

A mob, led by brokers demanding settlement, gathered in 
front of the brokerage house of Smith, Gould and Martin, in 
Broad Street, shouting for Gould. Another mob assembled 
before the office of Fisk and Belden, seeking Gould’s accomplice. 
Fisk and Gould, anticipating all this, had fled the financial dis- 
trict when the market broke. They found refuge in the Erie 
offices in Fisk’s Grand Opera House. There they were guarded 
all day by their hired thugs. 

When the mob surged through Wall Street some one remem- 
bered the suicide twelve years before of the honorable old leather 
merchant, Charles M. Leupp, after he found that Gould had 
tried to corner hides on Leupp’s credit. This same one cried: 

‘“Who killed Leupp?” 

We are told that a hundred throats answered: 

“Jay Gould!” 
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This rain brush 


reaches every tooth 


~ every time 
you brush 


HE way to keep all your teeth 

is to brush them all. Some 
brushes won’t let you do this. 
But here is one tooth brush that 
reaches every tooth. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the U.S., Can., and all 
over the world. Prices in U.S. 
and Can.: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 
50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made 
in three different bristle tex- 
tures— hard, medium, soft— 
with white handles or colored 
transpatent handles— red, 
green, orange. For those who 
prefer a larger bristle surface, 
we make the Four-Row Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. Price 60 cents. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Gould made money in this criminal con- 
spiracy which dishonored the country. And 
until the Garfield Committee completed its 
investigation, many unjustly believed that 
Grant had accepted more than the hospi- 
tality of the corrupt Fisk and Gould. 
Neither the President nor any of his kin, 
with the exception of 
his sister’s husband, 
profited in the name 
of Black Friday. Fisk 
lost nothing, as he 
repudiated his millions 
in debts with the aid of 
Boss Tweed’s corrupt 
judiciary. The Prince 
of Erie forgave Gould 
for his treachery, and 
they continued friends. 


Tweed, meanwhile, 
also was able to report 
progress. Thanks to a 
specially designed char- 
ter which he had forced 
through at Albany, the 
power of auditing all 
the city’s bills rested in 
the hands of three mem- 
bers of his Ring, and 
the decks were clear 
for unlimited looting 
through padded _ bills. 
Says the historian: 


An example of the 
growing greed of the 
Ring was exhibited at one of the first meet- 
ings of the Board of Audit, of which Tweed 
was the leading member. This was on 
May 5, 1870. On that day, in a single 
morning sitting, the board authorized pay- 
ment of $6,312,500. More than $5,500,000 
of this sum was fraudulent, and was di- 
vided among the members of the Ring. 
Here nearly 90 per cent. of the sum total 
was split up among the members of the 
Ring. 

This entire sum was ostensibly for work 
on the new County Court House, and its 
furnishings and equipment. The total 
price paid by the taxpayers for this struc- 
ture and its fittings was in excess of 
$12,000,000. It has been estimated that 
$3,000,000 would have been an outside price 
for the building and its equipment. The 
other $9,000,000, and more, went into the 
pockets of the Ring. The Court House, 
which within another eighteen months 
was to be sung in jeering song and story 
throughout the civilized world, as ‘‘The 
House that Tweed Built,” is situated im- 
mediately to the north of the City Hall, 
in the Park. 


Nearly fifteen millions were the total 
booty grasped by means of the crooked 
charter, declared Samuel J. Tilden after 
the Ring had been erusht and Tweed im- 
prisoned. But even in the first year of 
their unholy prosperity, we are told the 
plotters began to glimpse the handwriting 
on the wall. Toward the end of the sum- 
mer, James B. Taylor, one of the three di- 
rectors of the New York Times and Tweed’s 
partner in the New York Printing Company, 
died. ‘‘The Boss soon realized that he 
had lost a powerful friend,’ remarks Mr. 


“THE PRINCE OF ERIE’ 


James Fisk, Jr., who aided Gould in 

the Black Friday corner and plun- 

dered the stockholders of the Erie 
Railroad. 


Lynch, ‘‘for within a few days of Taylor’s 
passing, on September 30, The Times let 
loose its first editorial attack in its historic 
crusade.’’ For months the owner, George 
Jones, and his head editorial writer, 
Louis J. Jennings, kept pounding away, 
charging corruption, tho they had no 
proof in their hands. Then two em- 
ployees of the Ring, O’Rourke and 
O’Brien, disgruntled underlings who knew 
the facts and had the 
documents, came to 
their aid—thus: 


One night in the first 
week of July, O’Brien 
called at the office of 
The Sun. He had 
Copeland’s transcripts 
of the books of the fi- 
nance department re- 
vealing the corruption 
of Tweed and _ the 
Ring. He told an ed- 
itor what he had. His 
proofs of the Ring’s 
corruption were de- 
clined. The explana- 
tion since made is that 
Dana was not. there. 
O’Brien then visited 
the office of The Times, 
opened the door of Jen- 
nings’s office, and ob- 
served that it was a 
warm evening. 

“Ves, hot,’ replied 
Jennings. 

“You and Nast have 
had a hard fight.” 

. “Have still.” 

‘“*T said you have had it,”’ replied O’Brien 
as he laid a mass of papers on Jennings’s 
desk. ‘‘Here are the proofs of all your 
charges—exact transcriptions from the 
books. The boys will likely murder you 
when they know you’ve got ’em, just as 
they’ve tried to murder me.”’ 

Two days later O’Rourke came to The 
Times. He showed his documents to 
Jennings. O’Rourke’s evidence disclosed 
that in thirty months since the Ring had 
been in existence, $2,940,473.70 had been 
paid out on account of armories. Less 
than 10 per cent. of this was a fair charge. 


Tweed soon learned that The Times had 
proofs of his guilt, and Controller Con- 
nolly, then worth $6,000,000, was appointed 
emissary to go and try to bribe Mr. Jones 
to forego publication of the documents. 
For this little favor, as related in Harper’s 
Weekly, Connolly offered the owner of 
The Times the enormous sum of $5,000,000. 
The narrative continues: 


As Connolly waited for an answer, Mr. 
Jones said: “I don’t think the devil will 
ever make a higher bid for me than that.” 

“Why, with that sum you could go to 
Europe and live like a prince,” replied 
the tempter. ‘“‘ Yes,” said Mr. Jones, ‘“‘but 
I should know that I was a rascal. JI can 
not consider your offer or any offer not to 
publish the facts in my possession.” 


Two attempts to bribe Thomas Nast, 
the cartoonist, were made at this time, we 
are told. Neither an offer of half a million 
nor a threat of assassination moved him 
from his purpose to ‘‘put some of those 
fellows behind the bars.” 
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ET OR DRY, streets paved with portland cement 
concrete offer the best traction to rubber tired 
vehicles. In more than 3,500 cities and towns concrete 
streets have proved their superior safety winter and 
summer the year around. 


But that is only one of the many reasons why American 
municipalities built 2,000 more miles of concrete streets 
this year. City engineers have found concrete pavements 
moderate in cost, always open to traffic, and easily 
cleaned of both dirt and snow. 


Concrete streets are rigid and enduring under the 
heaviest loads and the widest ranges of temperature. 
Easily patched without resulting blemish after necessary 
cuts, always even surfaced and attractive in appearance, 
the concrete street like the concrete road has become 


the modern standard. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


r permanence 


Thousands of miles of concrete roads 
in the United States are now regu- 
larly and easily kept cleared of snow 
each winter. Plows can quickly and 
cheaply push the snow from the even 
surface of a concrete street or road 
—right down to the bare pavement. 
Concrete roads and streets are open 
and safe for traffic 365 days a year. 
Write fortheillustrated booklet which 
tells about concrete pavements in 


every section of the Union—Portland 


Cement Association, Chicago. 
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A COUNTRY EDITOR’S “SCOOP” ON THE NEW FORD CAR 


HE VILLAGE WAS AGOG ‘with excitement. What 
could have happened? Editor F. W. O’Brien, of the 
Brighton (Mich.) Argus, looked up from his desk 
and out of the window, and wondered. Brighton (population 
1,200) is fifty miles from Detroit, and The Argus is a weekly 
claiming the distinction of being ‘“‘a good newspaper in a good 


town.’’ As Editor O’Brien gazed out wonderingly into the un- 


wonted turmoil of the main street, one of his townsmen shouted 
to him: 

“The new Ford is here—she’s parked just north of the, 
Come along and get a look at her!” 


First National Bank! 


From the New Yor! 


vening Pos 


THIS IS STRONGLY SUSPECTED OF BEING THE NEW FORD “MYSTERY” CAR 


And—hist!—perhaps it is. 


As a New York Evening Post correspondent gets the story from 
Editor O’Brien himself, he thought at first that it was ‘“‘just 
another one of those Ford jokes.’’ He knew that ‘“‘reporters 
from many large cities have been stationed for weeks at the Ford 
plant, hoping to get a glimpse at the car, and perhaps a photo- 
graph,” but that “‘all their efforts have met with naught but 
polite refusal.’”’ Hence he had small faith in the popular belief 
that afree view of the much-sought and much-concealed Detroit 
creation was to be obtained by every Tom, Dick, and Harry of 
Brighton, “just north of the First National Bank.’’ All the 
same, Mr. O’Brien knew his duty as an editor-reporter. What he 
saw must have had an electrifying effect on him, for he related 
to the Post correspondent: 


“‘T was back to the office in about two jumps, got my camera, 
and snapt the pictures.” 

That was on a Thursday [the correspondent continues}. 
The Argus would not come out again until the next Wednesday. 
O’Brien developed the films himself, and took them quietly to an 
engraver in Detroit. 

The Argus presented to the folks of Livingstone County, in its 
next issue, pictures and descriptive matter which big cities have 
been awaiting anxiously for months. 

““T suppose I could have sold these pictures to some big paper, 
maybe in Detroit, and madea lot of money,” said O’Brien. ‘‘ But 
you know a small-town editor of a weekly paper gets just as much 
satisfaction out of a scoop as the daily-paper men do in the big 
cities. It doesn’t happen often. Once, anyway, The Argus 
scooped the country.” 

Other pictures purporting to represent the new Ford have been 
published, but on each occasion the Ford Company has been 
quick to deny their authenticity. They were merely experimen- 
tal cars. The Brighton Argus pictures have not been discredited. 
On the contrary, it has been whispered around the Ford factory, 
that the head of the Ford secret service department was con- 
sidering a method of obtaining the films and engravings from 
O’Brien and taking them out of circulation. 


A country editor in Michigan photographed it while it was parked near a local 
bank, and no contradiction has been issued from Detroit. 


Thus did Editor O’Brien record the epochal event of the Ford’s 
visit to Brighton: 

“One of the most exciting and possibly the most interesting 
events of the last week occurred last Thursday, shortly after the 
noon hour, when it was found that one of the first new model 
Ford cars to come off the line at the River Rouge plant of the 
Ford Motor Company was parked on the north side of the First 
National Bank. News of the appearance of the new car spread 
like wildfire, altho many who were called by telephone by some 
of their friends took the news as a joke, and did not seize the 


‘opportunity to go and give the new car the once over. 


‘‘When information came to the Argus office, the local reporter 
produced his camera and got some very good snapshots, con- 
sidering the fact that the car was 
parked in tle shade of the bank 
building. 

“Tt was found upon investiga- 
tion that two officials of the Ford 
Motor Company were eating 
lunch at the Hotel Lincoln, and 
when they returned to the car 
were approached as to the time 
the car would be placed on the 
market, and would only say ‘in 
the near future.’ This no doubt 
means soon, as the public realizes 
that the Ford Motor Company 
does not lose any time once they 
get a car off the line. 

“The new car that appeared 
in this city was of the Tudor 
style, but vastly different from 
the Model T Tudor. 

“This car was carrying a pea- 
green body, completely equipped 
with five-wire wheels, speedometer, 
oil-pump, water-pump, bumpers, 
four-wheel brakes, standard, gear- 
shift, and bullet-shaped head- 
lights. The car has a wheelbase 
which we believe to be at least 
six inches longer than the old 
Model T. It is generally under- 
stood this is only one of the many 
models that the Ford Motor Company will produce, and one 
can truly say that the waiting public will receive the surprize 
of their lives when the ear is finally released for sale through 
the local dealers.”’ 


The Evening Post, in turn, ‘‘secooped’’ New York with Editor 
O’Brien’s snapshots of the supposed new Ford, and the New 
York Times hastened to reproduce one of them next morning. 
Still no word of repudiation was heard from Detroit, nor has any 
been heard up‘to this writing. One of the latest budgets of infor- 
mation from that quarter is the following in The Evening Post: 


If there have been delays in the production of the new Ford, 
and it would seem that there have been, because an official state- 
ment from Ford’s advertising agents announced a month ago that 
the car would be ready in a few days, they are ascribed to the 
recurring demands of Mr. Ford for some new refinement. 

The four-wheel brakes on the new model are of Henry Ford’s 
own design. The car is 600 pounds heavier than the soon-to-be- 
obsoleted Model T. 

The extra braking power and weight were big factors in taking 
the car out of the flivver class. Longer wheel-base, more sym- 
metrical lines, and the speed and power of the new engine also 
served to round out the idea of a Ford that could not be likened 
consistently to a grasshopper, a puddle-jumper, or a nimble- 
footed mountain-goat. 

With all these improvements, it seemed that the new edition of 
the Ford was about ready to go to press, and the advertising 
agents, from their cloistered chambers in the upper floor of the 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, gave to the world the finally prepared 
statement that production soon was to be started. 

The publicists, however, did not have a full appreciation of 
the Henry Ford craving for a car of smooth and flowing power 
and of dignified appearance; a car that would confound gentle- 
men in whose minds originate wise cracks and clever lines. 

Mr. Ford, it is told, at that time was deeply interested in a 
device which practically kills motor vibration. Such a device 
had been used for a year on one of the high-priced cars turned out 
in Detroit. More recently it was adopted as standard by Ford’s 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION Jy HARVEY DUNN 


Poignant, beautiful, and passionate, the 
music of “ Tristan and Isolde” has unex- 
ampled power to stir the heart. For in 
this, perhaps the greatest of his operas, 
W, agner poured out the hunger, the hope- 
less and ardent longing of his unhappy love. 
Both from the standpoint of technique and 


emotional intensity it is an epic work. 


WHEN the fingers of Richard 
Wagner first touched the keys of a 


Steinway in 1879, its reputation as 


the world’s foremost piano was al 
ready definitely established. That 
reputation has grown and expanded 
with the years. Today the Steinway 
is the universally accepted instrument, 
not only upon the concert stage, but 


in thousands of cultivated homes. 


There are still Steinways in active 
service which sounded to the touch 
of childish fingers, rang beneath the 
impact of maturer hands, and con- 
tinued to make their rich and sure 
return even to the second and third 
generation. .. . Such an instrument 
is more than an exquisite mechanism. 
It enters upon a personal, intimate 
relationship. It becomes a companion, 
a mentor, and a friend. . 

Viewed in the light of its amaz- 
ing durability, the Steinway is actually 
among the least expensive of pianos. 
For 30, 40, and even §0 years or more 
it will serve you well, helping to 


shape the musical traditions of your 


family, yielding that joy of owner- 
ship arising from the best. And no 
matter which of the many styles 
and sizes you select, each will give 
the same lifelong satisfaction. . . . 
For the Steinway is a permanent 
musical investment. You need never 


buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you may 
purchase anew Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two years. Used 


pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $87 S and up 


Plus transportation 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


“One if by land and 
two if by sea.”” 


The simple signal given by 
two lanterns hung in the 
belfry of Boston’s Old 
North Church, started Paul 
Revere on that famous ride 
of April 18, 1775, immortal- 
ized by Longfellow’s poem. 


B) implicity—rne ease and 
accuracy with which the Grebe 
Synchrophase Seven operates, 
has given anew meaning to One 
Dial control. Its simplicity of 
tuning is remarkable. 


The tone of this receiver, 
especially when combined with 
the Grebe Natural Speaker, is 
unrivaled in its naturalness; the 
ease with which stations can be 
sharply separated is unsurpassed. 


Durability of all Grebe super- 
ior qualities is guaranteed by that 
sound construction which for 
over 18 years has been a syn~ 
onym for the name “Grebe.” 


Grebe Synchrophase 
Seven, ; Grebe 


Natural Speaker, $35. 
Send for Booklet D; 


then ask your dealer to 
demonstrate, in your 
home, that you can 
“get it better with a 
Grebe.’’ 


YNCHROPHASR, 


TRADE MARK REGUS PAL OF 


Dy 


GRADE MARK 
Mhrausestoc) 


ee AH. Grebe © Co., Inc. 
LOOW 57th Sts NeyY.C. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Western Branch: 448 So. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Makers of quality radio since 1909 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Lincoln. It worked with such satisfaction 
on the Lincoln that the inventive Ford 
mind devoted itself to the task of develop- 
ing a contraption that would extract the 
tremors from the new Ford engine. 

Mr. Ford set to work on some ideas of 
his own, and the story to-day is that a new 
attachment is being produced for the Ford 
engine which kills vibration. 


Under the title, ‘‘The New Chariot,” the 
New York World, addressing “‘the hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities which 
have now made courses in advertising part 


of their curricula,’’ exclaims: 


We commend the advance advertising 
of the new-model Ford as a piece of work as 
important and as classic in its own field as, 
let us say, Spinoza’s ‘‘Hthies” in the field 
of philosophy. Here, if not the completely 
perfect bit of salesmanship of all ages, and 
all climes, is something to rank with the 
top-notchers. It is rumored that the car 
will be a six. A startled country rubs its 
eyes. The rumor is contradicted. It is 
rumored that the famous hood will undergo 
a change and that the time-honored radia- 
tor is to have its face lifted. This rumor 
too is contradicted. But pictures purport- 
ing to represent the new-model car in 
action and at rest are smuggled to the 
press, debated by the nation, disavowed by 
the Ford Company, replaced by other 
pictures which in turn are half-confirmed, 
debated, disavowed—and the car-that-is- 
to-be remains consistently on the front 
page of the newspapers, thanks to a policy 
of mystery combined with an occasional 
tip that looks authentic. Not since the 
Hall-Mills case have so many people so 
far from the scene of action been giving 
each other the low-down and telling each 
other the inside story. 

Of course, it is fairly easy for Mr. Ford 
to turn a trick like this, and a great deal 
easier than it would be for any other man 
whose factory was working nights to stock 
up with new goods. For Mr. Ford is 
rebuilding something that has become a 
familiar landmark on the modern scene. 
That narrow-chested little iron monster 
which he sprang upon the nation some 
twenty years ago is not a mere conveyance 
in which we gad about the country. It is 
an integral part of the ethos of our genera- 
tion. By it we gage the worth of other cars, 
the wealth of other men, the social standing 
of our neighbors. With it we are free to 
challenge time and space, turn our backs 
upon the dull business of staying put at 
home and honk off on a Saturday after- 
noon wherever fancy ealls us. 

We live in an age that runs around on 
wheels, and the Ford ear, first in the field 
to sell to millions, is a symbol of our new 
mobility. Why shouldn’t we be interested 
in any radical juxtaposition of its parts? 
Mr. Ford is not tinkering with a ear. He 
is remodeling a great tradition. 


From the Ford plant, according to a 
New York Sun correspondent, comes the 
official announcement that the factory will 
be ready ‘“‘soon”’ for quantity production 
on the new line of cars, but— 

No date is set and there is no apparent 
present likelihood that any will be for 
some little time. 


The new power-plant at Fordson is still 
being equipped and this also is true of the 


power-plant at Highland Park, which is 
undergoing extensive alterations, including 
the installation of dynamos. When the 
| Fordson power unit is completed there will 
be eight turbo-generators with an aggregate 
power development of 250,000 horse-power. 
Nearly thirty-four miles of piping will 
form part of the installation. Through 
these, water will be pumped at the rate of 
30,000 gallons a minute, through the con- 
densing coils of each power unit. 

Among the items of important new 
machinery at Fordson is a battery of six 
power-presses, aggregating 2,160,000 pounds 
in. weight, the largest one being more than 
thirty feet high. The addition of new 
welding machinery in large units indicates 
the extent to which this process is to be 
used in fabricating the new ears. 

The Ford company will utilize five of the 
steel vessels bought from the Shipping 
Board for a system of tug-and-barge 
transportation on the lakes. These have 
been stript of boilers and all other mechan- 
ism, leaving the hold free for merchandise. 
A single boiler has been installed to provide 
power for the donkey engine used in 
loading and for steering. 

No prospect of wide distribution of the 
new Ford is seen for at least several weeks. 
When it is considered that it will require 
practically 60,000 cars to stock the Ford 
dealers to begin with and at least that 
many more constantly available to the 
dealers before quantity sales of the line can 
be made, it seems unlikely that the factory 
ean get under way in providing the 
number of cars needed under that length 
of time. 

Some publicity has been given to the 
fact that Ford dealers have been shown the 
new car and the impression has arisen that. 
the dealer organization is being brought to’ 
the factory in delegations to see the new 
line. The facts are that very few dealers 
have seen any cars, and none of them has 
seen the production ear. Experimenta! 
cars, showing general line and suggested 
colors, have been shown, but only to a very — 
limited number of dealers. 

Mr. Ford has personally shown some of 
them the cars from the experimental de- 
partment. The sales department says 
positively that the dealers will not be in- 
vited to the factory at the present time and 
even adds that dealers who visit the plant 
on their own initiative will probably not 
be shown any ears. The factory, John R. 
Davis reports, is not prepared to handle 
delegations of dealers who come to Fordson 
or Dearborn in the hope of seeing the new 
line or to learn the date on which they may 
count on being supplied. 


In a flood of rumors and guesswork on 
the subject may be sundry nuggets of 
truth; but only the test of time can verify 
them. Many readers will watch with 
interest for a verification of this predic- 
tion in The Post: 


In introducing his new model to Ameri- 
ican automobile users soon Henry Ford 
will present a novel financing plan that is 
expected to create a sensation in the in- 
dustry rivaling that caused by his an- 
nouncement a few years ago of the famous 
“$5 down-$5 a month”’ plan. 

Under the new scheme, to be known as 
the “club plan,”’ Mr. Ford proposes to sell 
the new model for $150 down and $12.50 
a month, the monthly payment being re- 
garded as a service charge and continuing 
as long as the car isin use. At the end of 
the year, if the buyer wishes, he may have 
the car overhauled for a moderate charge 
or may exchange it for a new automobile. 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


eM, ve Kimball 


pianos are in use 
ian American 
homes than pianos 
of any other name 
in the world 


The Period Grand shown 
is a Louis XVI design — 
one of several Anniversary 
models. Two sizes, $1125 
and $1300, f. o. b. Chicago. 


Other designs in grands 
from $975 to $7000 


A variety of uprights 
and players 


7 - 
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A Concert in 
Kimball Hall 


ACK in the eighties, an industrial romance of 

seventy years entered a new phase. Up to 
that time, the chief witness to the genius of William 
Wallace Kimball was a piano that won the praise 
of the great artists of his day, and brought the in- 
spiration ofmusic—thecultural message oftoneand 
rhythm—into many thousands of Americanhomes. 


But now came an aesthetic movement, whose 
influence has been felt throughout the continent. 
In Kimball Hall were grouped the recital and re- 
hearsal halls, the conservatories and studios that 
have cradled musical genius for generations since. 
At that time also began those close intimacies with 
leaders in the world of music which have multi- 
plied continually through the years. 


The Favorite Piano of the American Home 


The event was a milestone—one of many that 
mark the progress of the institution. Yet, the ideals 
of the Kimball house find their plainest recogni- 
tion in no single episode, but, rather, in the high: 
favor won and held through the years with music 
lovers in American homes. 

The measure of this recognition is found in the 
plain logic of distribution figures, which show the 
Kimball piano to be first choice on this continent 
among pianos of every make on the globe. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


1857 CHICAGO 


Kimball Hall, 306 South Wabash Avenue 
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GOOD-BY TO MARCELLINE, MASTER OF PANTOMIME 


ING OF CLOWNS they used to eall him, twenty years 
ago, when he was as prime a favorite with New York 
Hippodrome crowds as Charlie Chaplin is to-day with 

the movie fans. Marcelline—whose antics never failed to con- 
vulse large audiences—especially the children. And now Mar- 
celline, old and alone, has rung down the curtain of life because 
audiences would no longer laugh at his clowning. 

Dead, in a lonely lodging-house room, with a pawn ticket and 
six dollars in his pockets and a bullet sent through his brain by 
his own hand! Marecelline, the 
zealous little ‘‘helper,’”’ who, as the 
New York Hvening World reminds 
us, hopped about under everybody’s 
feet, got into everybody’s way, and 
always found himself all but rolled 
up in the big carpet! Marcelline, 
the unforgetable! But neverthe- 
less forgotten—and dead by his 
own act because they didn’t find 
him funny any more. And the 
biggest wreath on his coffin is from 
Charlie Chaplin, his successor! 
The Evening World continues: 


It wasn’t old age. He was only 
fifty-four. He was lively as ever 
when he tried to make his ‘‘come- 
backs.”’ But they didn’t laugh at 
him as they used to. Maybe the 
eustard-pie clowning of the movies 
made him “‘old stuff” to the newer 
public. Maybe he didn’t keep pace 
with changing fun-fashions. May- 
be he clung too fast to the classic 
clown methods. 

Tf so, he was never more true to 
tradition than in his death. The 
clown who makes others laugh but 
who carries tragedy and despair 
in his own heart; Pierrot, the de- 
ceived and forsaken; Pagliacci, 
who ‘‘ends the comedy” with 
blood and tears—it is a paradox 
that moves generation after gen- 
eration. They were tired of little 
Mareelline on the stage. So he 
played the final act all alone, on 
his knees, in the lodging-house 
room. 


From the Albert Dayis Collection 


“CHILDREN CALL ME A CLOWN” 


“When a man ean be a child’s delight, stirring thousands 
to innocent laughter,’”? remarked his friend Harry Chesterfield 
at his funeral on November 8, ‘‘he has not lived unworthily. 
When I think of Marcelline at the Hippodrome, I think 
always of how the children used to cling to his coat-tails and 
gather about his dressing-room.”’ 

Mareelline was always the ‘“‘busy fool, doing nothing except 
to make lost motion and get into the way,’”’ another admirer 
reminds us. ‘‘His great act was provided by setting the stage 
with the curtain up and letting him meddle with the scene shift- 
ers and the stage manager, and storm at them silently, altogether 
ignored except for cuffs and kicks, to which he was apparently 
oblivious.”” And his art was so genuine that he always capti- 
vated the little folks. 

Born in Saragossa, Spain, in 1875, his real name, we are told, 
was Mareelline Orbes. Legend has it that he was first carried 
into the ring in the arms of his father and set down in the saw- 
dust to amuse the crowd, and that at the age of seven he ran 
away from a tailor to whom he was apprenticed, to become a 


circus clown. Says the New York Times: 


According to this story he sneaked under the tent, fell asleep, 
and was awakened to find that he had blindly chosen a spot next 
to the lion’s cage to sleep. The lion had put its paws through 
the bars to reach him when Marcelline awoke and summoned 
the troupe with his yells. 


The kindly clown whom he had selected as his protector com 
forted him, and when advice to return home failed, the clowr 
got him a job as a stable boy. Marcelline became an acrobat. 
a tumbler. With this as a groundwork for his later strenuous 
tumbles as a funny man, he became a clown. 

Marcelline was what is known professionally as an ‘‘august,’ | 
that is, his make-up was the misfit evening clothes and not the 
baggy, ruffled pantaloons of the orthodox clown. He achievec 
his comic effects almost entirely by his body movements anc 
attitudes—a sort of exaggerated pantomime because in the vas? 
Hippodrome audience facial expressions were lost. He seldom 
spoke, but every gesture, every 
posture conveyed his effects fai 
more clearly than he could have 
done by words. 


After playing five years at the 
London Hippodrome, where he 
was known as “the children’: 
idol,” Marcelline began. looking fo 
new worlds to conquer, says the 
same paper, continuing: 


He came to this country unde? 
the management of Thompson & 
Dundy, to open the New York 
Hippodrome in 1905. Frederick 
Thompson brought him here te 
bolster up the opening bill for the 
still untried venture of the Hip) 
podrome. 

How successful Marcelline be: 
came is indicated by the fact thar 
he played nine years in successior) 
before he left for another field! 
Then he traveled with Ringling; 
Brothers’ circus and came back 1c 
the Hippodrome in 1920. 

His act continued to be successs 
ful for a time, but then began tc 
fall off. He foresaw that his par‘ 
ticular type of entertainment wad 
outmoded, and tried to establis!! 
himself in the workaday business 
world. He opened a restaurant 
Greenwich Village, thinking tha 
his name would draw patron 
age. It failed. He tried the same 
thing in Connecticut. It, toe) 
failed. 


Marcelline in his heyday was 
head-lined in all New York papers, 
and so overwhelming was his suc- 
cess that people ‘“‘went to see Marcelline,” they said, instea 
of “‘going to the Hippodrome.” 


So Marcelline used to say, but he always added proudly 
that he was really an ‘‘august,”’ 
but a dress suit. 


and never wore anything 


Mareelline’s suicide at once reminded the newspaper men off 
the similar fate of his friend and rival, ‘‘Slivers’”’ Oakley. Bolt 
died broken-hearted clowns, says Lindsay Denison in the Ne 
York Evening World. 

Recalling these two suicides, and many others among pro- 
fessional fun-makers, the New York Herald Tribune wonders 
whether there may not be some deep psychological reasons 
for what it calls “the clown’s apparent propensity tof 
suicide.” The writer continues: 


A talent for humor and laugh-provoking antics is only to 
likely to be not the expression of a natural light-heartedness in th 
individual but a refuge, conscious or subconscious, from th 
hobgoblins of melancholy. He laughs and frolies that he may not 
weep. And if his talent is pronounced he is tempted to tur 
professional. In doing so, however, he destroys, for himself, 
the prophylactic quality of his clowning. It becomes a business, 
a “serious business,’ as Marcelline insisted on regarding his 
vocation. It no loncon affords him the ‘‘comie relief’? which his 
nature craves. And not only is this true for him of his own 
drolleries, but of others’, too. It is said of Marcelline that he 
often attended the “movies” and the Coney Island sideshows,; 
but that never was he seen to laugh at the antics of his less well-! 
known rivals. 

Poor Mareelline! 


“Laugh, Pagliacei!”” Only he couldn’t. 


[SSD ase an 
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by RCA, Westinghouse and 
General Electric 


RCA RADIOLA 17 


The lighting-socket receiver the radio world has long waited for. 
This year’s outstanding achievement in radio design. Employs 


the wonderful new RCA alternating current Radiotrons, eo 
no 


plug it into t. 


he electric outlet (A.C.) and turn the control 
Less accessories $130, With Rediotrons $157.50. 


The new Radiolas that operate from the electric light circuit include 
custom-built, cabinet models of the incomparable Super-Heterodyne, 
and the wonderful new Radiola 17 that makes use of the new alternat- 


ing current Radiotrons. 


Battery-operated sets have been developed to their highest efficiency 
in the new Radiola 16 and the nationally popular Radiola 20. 


Before selecting a new radio set to replace your old one, ask an RCA 
Authorized Dealer to demonstrate these instruments for you—with 
an RCA Loudspeaker. Don’t handicap a good radio receiver with an 


antiquated loudspeaker. 


A Radiola is a Christmas gift that every member of the family can enjoy. 


A-Radiola 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘Less accessories . , 


These receivers operate 
with batteries or 


Socket-power operation perfected — “7 “mn 


RCA RADIOLA 16 


The new RCA storage-battery 
set. Very compact. One-dial con- 
trol. For selectivity, sensitivity 
and tone quality, it sets a new 
standard for receivers in its price 
class. 


. . $69.50 
With Radiotrons, ,. . $82.75 


RCA RADIOLA 20 


Many times as selective as the 
average antenna set. Known the 
country over as the biggest value 


in radio.’ 
Less accessories . 
With Radiotrons . 


+ « « $78.00 
+ « » $89.50 


RCA RADIOLA 28 
The tried, tested and perfected 
RCA Super-Heterodyne, a sensa- 
tion ever since its introduction. 


With Radiotrons. .. . . $260 


es 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A 
Still better than the model 100. 
Built forlong life. Rich, mellow 
tones. Amazing capacity and mu- 
sical range. Equally efficient with 
battery or socket-power sets $35 


*) Authorized 
| Dealer 
| 
CA) | 
Nee 
@ 


Buy with confidence where you 
see this sign 
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HOW WOMEN’S MAGAZINES IN JAPAN DISCUSS MARRIAGE, LOVE, AND DUTY 


ARRYING FOR LOVE is extremely pleasant, confess 
the social: philosophers of Japan—demonstrating the 
advance of their country in Western ideas and methods 

by discussing this appealing subject in the women’s magazines, 
which have taken their place as a popular feature of Japanese 


life—but are such marriages the happiest in the long run?’ 


Western, or at least Anglo-Saxon, sentiment may choose to take 
it for granted that they are, and that the ‘‘love match” is 
inherently a finer social “achievement than the marriage of 
But in 
dis- 


convenience. 
where the 
cussion. of such matters 


Japan, 
is comparatively new, 
and where the idea of 
romantic marriage has 
struck a note of wistful 
response in the younger 
generation, there are 
grave reasons advanced 
for favoring a more 
realistic attitude toward 
the marriage relation. 
As such an attitude is 
seldom avowed in Amer- 
ica, it is interesting to 
discover what the Japa- 
nese are saying about it 
among themselves. 
“Anybody would pre- 
fer to marry a person 
one hkes—a partner one 
loves — than take a 
stranger whom one has 
neverseen,’’ freely admits 
Mr. Nakamura in the 
very opening paragraph 
of his article in the November issue of the Fujin Club, one of the 
popular women’s magazines in Japan. In making that small 
concession to modern sentiment, he reveals a striking change 
which has taken place in the traditional views of Japan about 
love in married life. 


Adachi photograph 


However, he at once shows how far as yet 
is the Japanese conception of love and marriage from that of 
America, by adding: 

“When I say that love-marriage is so much preferable to 
middle-man marriage, I simply state the emotional conditions 
of the people who marry. But the deciding factors of the 
happiness and the unhappiness of a married life is not the emotion 
of the principals at the time of their marriage. Because the 
newly married are happy at the time of their wedding is no 
reason whatever for their being happy all through their married 
life.”’ 

Then he makes the following statement, simply, boldly, 
without the slightest air of giving voice to any remarkable 
sentiment: aoe 


In the first place, love is not a thing that lasts so long. The 
affection between parents and children, between brothers, 
between friends, these have a long-lasting character about them. 
But love is different. Even with people who loved each other, 
and were ready to die for it at one time, love can never continue 
over five, seven years. Love emotions attack one with extreme 
violence at certain times. But they do not last. A year, two 
years, three years. Five years at the most. It is irrational 
to make love, and love alone, the decisive line between the 
happiness and the unhappiness of married life. However much 
two people love each other at first, their love cools in time. 
When their love cools down, their married life does not come to 
a close. Therefore to build married life, which must continue, 
on the foundation of an emotion that can not last is wrong. 
Also people are wrong in putting so much emphasis on love as 
they are doing nowadays in Japan. . 

Love is the power that dominates us all in life—I know how 
very great and mighty it is. It is like the power of an ocean 


THE VOICE OF WISDOM AT A JAPANESE MARRIAGE 


At a Shinto ceremony, now much in vogue in Tokyo (since Japanese brides began to 
demand a religious celebration in addition to the old-time social contract), the reading 
of a scroll by the priest, as above, is an important feature. 


wave. It sweeps everything before it. But there is a power 
even stronger than that—Life, meaning the realities of life. 
Love is like a fair rainbow bridging two sexes. The beauty of 
the rainbow dazzles men and women and brings them together 
irresistibly—even when they are strangers to each other. When 
a man and a woman are brought together, the function of the 
rainbow is finished. It vanishes. After that, only life realities 
It is real 


remain. . . . Married life is not a dream or a fancy. 
in the extreme. A man who thinks that married life is like 
love, as fair as a rainbow, is bound to be disappointed 


when he comes to take a close-range view of it. 

Both men and women 
before they marry, paint 
the married state,as a 
life of extreme happiness. 
All that comes from con- 
fusing married life with 
love-life. It is the easiest 
blunder for unmarried 
people to commit. It is 
a dangerous fancy. For 
it is a sure incubator for 
disappointments. Two, 
three years after mar- 
riage, inevitable reaction 
sets in with the people 
who contracted a love 
marriage. In their dis- 
appointment, they cry 
out for some new thrills 
and excitements to coun- 
teract and drown their 
disappointments. And 
that, too often, means 
opening wide the door 
for trouble. 


Mr. Nakamura freely 
admits that sometimes 
some people are lucky 
enough to find their love 
life and married life one 
and the same thing. 
But they are rare exceptions, he declares, adding: 


People who demand the happy fulfilment of their love life 
in their married life are asking a bit too much at the hand of 
fate. Love-life deals with love, and love alone. Married life 
is not as simple as that. It is complex—troublesome. Love 
life begins and ends with a man and a woman and their relations 
toward each other. Married life, on the other hand, doesn’t 
stop with a man and his wife and the relations between them. 
There enters into the consideration, the family and its relations 
with the world at large. And they are complex, troublesome 
things. Married life is really an enterprise which aims to unite 
two characters of different sex into one harmonious whole. A 
single man is not a complete human being. Neither is a single 
woman. To make them complete is the aim and end of a 
successful married life. Whenever we see a couple who have 
been married for thirty or forty years, we somehow get the 
impression of beholding completed, rounded human beings. 
We feel the touch of human beauty about them. 

But there is nothing easy about this enterprise. It is a hard 
and thorny road to travel in all truth, laden with difficulties. 
For it is no frivolous undertaking to bring together in one 
harmonious.whole two independent characters. What’s more, 
it is NO joyous experience. 

I do not think married life is a happy thing. Rather, I look 
upon it as a training hall for us humans, full of bitterness, trials, 
and tribulations. And as a man and a woman go, hand in 
hand, through life, struggling, worrying, and tasting bitterness 
thereof together, they succeed in polishing and drilling each 
other into one harmonious whole. That I think is the real 
meaning of married life. 


Something of the same Spartan view is reflected in a sym- 
posium of Japanese matrons presented by the Shufuno-Tomo, 
a high-class women’s magazine published in Tokyo. The 
participants repeat the advice given them on the eve of marriage 
by their several fathers. A breath of the stern old Samurai 
spirit may be felt in the utterance quoted by Madame Okada, 


the daughter of Admiral Togo. As she writes: 


OUR little child . . . now budding 

into her teens . . . but reproduced 
in motion pictures just as she was in those 
days when her mother wanted her to stay 
that way always... 

The silver-haired grandmother . . 
maybe gone now... . but again coming 
into view . 

The sweetheart of yesterday, now the 
wife and mother, but again before you as 
in those days of romance in action 
. . . brightening your eyes with mem- 
ories . tugging at your heartstrings. 

And the scene around the Christmas 
tree. The football game. The winter sports. 
You yourself... landing that famous 
musky or engaged in your special hobby. 

The perpetuation, in moving pictures: 
of the most cherished experiences, the re- 
kindling of past joys—such is the capacity 
of Filmo. A possession princes are proud 
of. A gift inspiring lasting delight. 
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No gitt thought 
more lovely than this 


“Made by the movie people.’ That ex- 
plains Filmo’s movie-taking and showing 
superiority. For over twenty years Bell & 
Howell have made the cameras and equip- 
ment used in producing practically all the 
feature movies shown at best theatres. 
Famous Players-Lasky, Paramount, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayet, First National, De Mille, 
and others use Bell & Howell cameras. 

So in Filmo equipment you get the result 
of specialized moving picture experience. 
Should lower-priced movie cameras and 
projectors be recommended for their so- 
called greater simplicity, remember: Filmo 
simplicity more than matches any other. 
Merely look through Filmo’s spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the button to take 
movies of theatre quality on the first try. 


e Joys of yester 
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Just think—two 
operations only— 
much easier than 
taking snapshots 
with an ordinary 
camera! No focus- 
ing for distance. No 
setting fortime. No 
arduous viewfind- 
ing. No turning of films. Filmo is the 
only amateur movie equipment adaptable 
to all conditions of light, speed, distance, and 
the various requirements of showing movies 
in the home. 

See your Filmo dealer for information 
on this matchless Christmas gift. Write 
us for NEW descriptive booklet, “Filmo— 
Home Movies of the Better Kind,” just 
off the press. Bell & Howell Co., 1803 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl., New York, 
Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.). 
Established 1907. 


“What you see, 
you get” 


Filmo Projector shows your mov- 
ies with theatre clarity and bril- 
liance. Runs forward, backward 
or stops on any single picture. Has 
wide industrial use. Simple attach- 
ment adds various color tints. 


plies. 


Filmo Cameras 
Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow 
box, obtainable at practically all 
stores handling cameras and sup- 
First cost covers developing 
and return postage to your door. 


The spy-glass viewfinder, found 
only on Filmo, provides for getting 
exactly the scene you want when 
using any of the 14 special inter- 
changeable lenses. Optional mech- 
anisms for taking s-l-o-w movies. 


use Eastman 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 


L There is also Eyemo, using professional standard (35 mm.) film, if you desire to commercialize your movies | 
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Buy Hera 
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ELECTRIC TIMEKEEPER 


It brings accurate time with- 
out any bother and fuss of wind- 
ing or regulating, The Telechron 
gets its time impulses direct from 
your regular electric light wires 
and is regulated from the power 
station in your city. In many 
beautiful models including some 
with chime and strike features. 

Send coupon for our illustrated 

folder “TickLess Time.” It shows 

models for home and office use. 


WARREN TELECHRON CO., Ashland, Mass. 
In Canaca, Canadian Gen. Electric Co. ‘Toronto, Ont. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


WARREN TELECHRON CO., 
603 Main Street, Ashland, Mass. 


Please send me your new folder 
“TickLEss Time” which tells how 
I can get Observatory time with 
the Telechron, 
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In the ears of the new people of the 
present day, it may sound as old-fash- 
ioned nonsense, quite out of tune with the 
ideas of these progressive days of ours. 
Our new ladies worship personal liberty. 
They carry. out their ideas with all the 
freedom of action nowadays. It is very 
likely that they would laugh at my father’s 
advice as a bit of old-fashioned folly. 
But to me it was quite different. 

And this was the advice imparted by the 
victorious old Japanese sea dog to his 
daughter: 
are wed, your husband’s 
house is your home. You must do your 
utmost in it—for it. ~Whatever happens, 


never turn your back on it—never return. 
here.”’ 


“Once you 


Here is another example. Madame 
Tawara is the only daughter of the ex- 
Premier Wakatsuki. She tells us in the 
same number of the Tokyo magazine that: 


My father is of the no-mouth type most 
of the time, and had very little to say to 
me. At the time of my marriage he had 
just given up the portfolio of the Minister 
of Finance in the Katsura Cabinet. There 
was a good deal of political turmoil at the 
time. He was exceedingly busy then, so 
that it was rare indeed to find him for any 
length of time at home any day. I do 
not recall anything particular in the shape 
of advice among my wedding presents 
from father. But mother gave me this— 
she repeated it time and again: 

‘*Be independent. Never lean on others. 
You should build from a small beginning 
to a big end.”’ 

My husband at the time of our marriage 
was a mere unknown official in the De- 
partment of Finance. Mother evidently 
thought it important that I should cultivate 
the spirit of independence both in an 
economic and a mental sense. JI have 
kept that advice of mother’s constantly 
before my eyes all through my married 
years. And as long as we had no surplus 
means, I never permitted myself to listen 
to the tempting voice of ease and luxury 
—no theaters, no concerts, no gay outings 
that I could not afford. And I think 
that the rigid observance of this parental 
advice had much to do with the many 
long years of marital peace and happiness 
I have enjoyed. 


A more modern ease is that of Madame 
Tajiro, the only daughter of former Chief 
Justice Yokota, of the Supreme Court. 
She tells us: 


I graduated from the Gakushu-In 
(Peers’ School) in April, 1920, and in June 
of the same year I married Tajiro. I had 
known my husband for many years before 
our marriage. He had been a constant 
visitor at our home, and I had enjoyed his 
company after the free and new fashion 
of social intercourse among young folks, 
which is gaining wider and wider vogue in 
the changing Nippon of to-day. 

Both father and mother had rather 
new ideas about the education of their 
children, and allowed us to develop along 
our own individual lines with considerable 
modern freedom. About the only advice 
they gave me at the time of my marriage 
was: 

““Man and wife should live in mutual 


trust—in complete faith in each other.” 
A perfectly natural sentiment on the part 
of my parents who had a complete con- 
fidence in Tajiro.. Tajiro entered our 
Foreign Office as soon as he finished school. 
Soon he was ordered abroad. And I came ~ 
to realize the meaning of my parental 
advice more and more when we went to 
live in a foreign country. There is no 
happiness comparable to the thought that 
your husband believes in you utterly— 
that he commands your faith absolutely. 
There is nothing like it in life. 


A sentiment that may well awaken 


pleasant assent both in the Occident and 
the Orient. 


SHALL WE DO AWAY WITH THE SPEED 
LIMIT FOR MOTORISTS? 

BOLISH THE SPEED LIMIT” is 
the advice of John H. Mackall, 
chairman and chief engineer of the Mary-~ 
land State Roads Commission, as given in 
a much-discust speech at the recent con- 
vention of the National Safety Council in 
Chicago. At the same convention Charles 
M. Upham, director of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, gave out figures 
showing that in the last five years 114,879 
persons were killed and 3,446,370 injured 
by automobiles. Mr. Upham estimated 
the economic loss alone at $800,000,000 a 
year. ‘“‘The number of deaths from 
traffic accidents is increasing 2,000 an- 
nually,’’ he said, ‘‘altho there has been a 
decrease in the number of casualties per 
motor-vehicle registered.” Mr. Mackall 
thinks that this tragic record would not 
be made any worse, and might be bettered, 
by doing away with speed laws altogether. 
Many disagree with him, and the discussion 
has widened into a general survey of the 
best means of reducing motor accidents. 

‘*A business of the magnitude of the 
motoring element in this country,’ Mr. 
Mackall contends, ‘‘should have the 
sympathetic regulation it deserves,’’ and 
he thinks it is not getting this now from 
those in charge of automobile traffic. He 
says: 

The fact that in the natural operation 
of a business of this magnitude fatalities 
will occur is no reason for arbitrarily cur- 
tailing the whole industry. This is exactly 
what we have permitted to be brought 
about by the police who are charged with 
regulation of this traffic. 

I think I can prove that there is little 
or no relation between speed limits and 
accidents. I am not complaining of the 
orginal enactment of maximum allowable 
limits. When enacted the automobile was 
to some a source of pleasure—to most a 
nuisance. It played no part in the in- 
dustrial, commercial or social life of any 
community. If slowed up it caused no 
congestion. But I do complain that, while 
we have developed the automobile from a 
nuisance to a necessity, we have permitted 
without change those limits to be the guid- 
ing factor in motor-vehicle regulation. 


Archaic speed limits remain in foree, Mr. 
Maekall asserts, beeause— 


Two groups of people want to retain the 
old order—the police and groups of in- 
dividuals, alarmed at the increase of 


CLOTHES DO HEL 


H:s the right sort! 


It’s znstantly obvious—for 
his back is eloquent as he 
swings along, erect, head up, 
faultlessly groomed! 


The crisp, fresh look of him : 
speaks volumes in his favor .. . it fairly 
advertises his personality — confident, sure 
of himself, bound to go forward and up! 

So you find yourself accepting him at 
“face value”... even though you haven't 
seen his face! You've noticed it a thousand 
times, of course—how clean, well-cared- 
for clothes do invite your good opinion 
of their wearer! 

And you are instinctively ready to 
meet half-way the chap who so ‘appar- 
ently values your good opinion! 
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The modern dry cleaner has helped 
many a man on his way by making it so 
easy to be always well-groomed. He is 
a wizard at freshening up tired business 
suits! Under his expert hands deadening 
dust and grimy spots vanish from fabrics 
—to be replaced with new snap, new 
life, new mewness. 

And because so many men realize this, 
there are modern dry cleaners in every 
community. 


Published in the interest of the Dry Cleaning 
Industry by The American Laundry Machinery 
Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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What Every Woman Knowse, 


that a Public Water System 
brings these conventences 


EAL comfort, convenience, health and safety 
—pleasure and ease—follow in the train of a 
modern water works and an adequate supply of 
pure running water. No town can grow, no com- 
munity prosper, no industry thrive, without the 
firm foundation ofan abundant public water supply. 
Setting aside for the moment personal questions 
of health, comfort and convenience, consider the 
effect of a modern water works on the pocketbook 
of every citizen in the community. Insurance rates 
are lowered; real estate values increase; business 
conditions improve; the water supply is the very 
life stream. : 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association was 
founded for the purpose of making it easy for the 
average citizen to take action in the matter of a 
water works. The initial work has been done, facts, 

- figures and other data compiled and literature 
printed. Write for it. 

When you do, send in a list of other influential 
and civic-minded citizens whose influence will help 
you get the movement started immediately. This 
is the best time of the year to stimulate such action. 
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THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Trade follows the flag, but modern indus- 
try builds only in the shadow of the water 
tower—the modern symbol of civic prog- 
ress and security. 
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—in continuous service for over 250 years 
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fatalities, who demand relief without any 
knowledge of how the relief may be at- 
tained. The police want speed laws be- 
cause it gives them a yardstick by which 
they can be assured of convictions from 
arrests. 

This is, and is intended to be, a criti- 
cism of police authority for their lack of 
vision and intelligent handling of the high- 
way transport matter. We have thousands 
of persons engaged in the regulation of 
one of the biggest industries in the coun- 
try, none of whom have given any intel- 
ligent thought to the cause of accidents 
—yet are attempting to apply a remedy. 

I said that the police used maximum 
speed solely for the purpose of obtaining 
arrests. I think this a fair statement, 
because it is my observation in many parts 
of the country that no attempt is, in fact, 
made to require the public to travel at the 
prescribed rate of speed. On the contrary, 
I believe no man or woman ever operated 
an automobile in a city for thirty consecu- 
tive minutes without violating many times 
the speed laws. I believe further that no 
experienced operator ever operated a car, 
save when a policeman was looking at 
him, at any given speed because it was 
the prescribed one. He operated his car 
at the speed he believed safe. 


“Drastic” is the term which the more 
friendly critics apply to Mr. Mackall’s 
proposition, and ‘“‘impossible” is the 
verdict of others. Several editors point 
out its failure to take into account the ir- 
responsible element in humanity, whether 
afoot or at the wheel; to this, according to 
Mr. Upham, 40 per cent. of all accidents 
are due. Thus the New York Times says: 


One Western State is experimenting with 
unlimited speed for automobiles, and it will 
be informing to learn whether the accident 
curve goes up. Even with a speed limit 
imposed, the approach of an automobile 
often surprizes by its swiftness, and there 
is just time to get out of the way. If the 
speed limit is taken off, away from con- 
gested city streets, crossings, squares, and 
so on, most drivers will accept it as an 
opportunity to ‘‘burn up” the road to get 
to their destination. Thoughtlessness will 
become recklessness and, unless pedestrians 
benefit by the “education” recommended 
for them by Mr. Upham, the loss of life will 
be greater than ever. If the speed limit is 
taken off, will there be more or less con- 
sideration for the pedestrian? Pedestrians, 
who are the greatest sufferers from motor- 
vehicle accidents, would have only one 
answer to that question. 

It is, of course, true, as Mr. Mackall says, 
that practically everybody exceeds the 
speed limit at some time and in some place 
or other, but is that an argument for taking 
it off? At the diseussion‘in Chicago, Walter 
J. Madison, Assistant City Attorney of 
Milwaukee, declared that the faster one 
goes the less control is in the hands of the 
speeder, and that must be true whether he 
drives well or badly. 


Mr. Mackall’s plan to take off the lid is 
not necessarily unsound, the Columbus 
(Ga.) Enquirer-Sun thinks, but that paper 
demands first some adequate move to sup- 
press the irresponsible driver, adding: 


Driving an automobile to-day is unsafe 
either with or without speed regulations, 
and it will remain unsafe so long as the 
eareful driver, not to mention the pe- 
destrian, is menaced by careless, inex- 
perienced, foolhardy or selfish autoists. 
Removing limitations upon speed may be 
—we incline to believe it would be—a 
step in the direction of speedier and more 
efficient motor traffic. At the same time 
the regulations regarding qualification of 
drivers should be tightened and rigidly 
enforced. 


Less emphasis on speed in automobile 
advertisements is the quite different cure 
advocated by the Better Traffic Com- 
mittee of Pittsburgh. That committee, 
we are told, is composed of public-spirited 
citizens of Pittsburgh appointed by the 
Mayor and serving without pay, who co- 
operate with the city officials on all traffic 
matters. It has for some time been con- 
ducting an educational campaign designed 
to reduce traffic accidents, and its latest 
measure is. to ask the automobile manu- 
facturers of the whole country to stop 
stressing high speed in their advertising 
copy. This protest, said to be the first 
of its kind, is based on the belief that such 
advertising ‘‘is instilling into the minds of 
automobile drivers a craze for speed which 
is being reflected in the mounting traffic 
accident toll.” Some of the responses 
which the Pittsburgh committee has re- 
ceived are summarized as follows: 


Word has been received from Roy D. 
Chapin, president of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, that the 
subject will be brought before the directors 
of the Chamber. ‘‘Our industry is com- 
mitted to every sound policy which will 
increase safety upon the highway, and we 
are glad to have suggestions such as yours,” 
Mr. Chapin’s letter says. 

A, Brown Patterson, director of adver- 
tising of the Buick Motor Company, con- 
demning advertising which tends to en- 
courage infraction of speed laws and ordi- 
nances, declares his belief that “‘if other 
motor-car manufacturers will adopt the 
same policy with their advertising, a very 
wholesome influence will be exerted.” 

Cooperation also is promised by Herbert 
H. Springford, vice-president of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc. Declaring that his com- 
pany is ‘“‘heartily in sympathy” with the 
Pittsburgh committee’s movement, Mr. 
Springford says his company ‘‘always is 
open to consider the adoption of a united 
and general policy which will work toward 
the reduction of the number of automobile 
accidents.” 

Interest of the Chrysler Sales Corpora- 
tion in the movement is evidenced in a 
letter received from W. J. Mattimore, 
director of advertising, in which he says: 
“We are, of course, entirely in sympathy 
with your campaign. . . . We will be glad 
to keep your suggestions in mind.” 

The Nash Motors Company, through 
E. J. Travers, advertising manager, advises 
the committee that it is heartily in accord 
with strict regulation of traffic and 
‘thoroughly agrees that too much speed 
in the congested districts is a contributing 
factor in many of the accidents which have 
resulted fatally.” 

John N. Willys, president of the Willys- 
Overland Company, points out the benefits 
of advertising braking power and other 
safety features rather than high speed, and 


Steel 


STEEL WITHSTANDS 
- SHOCK AND STRAIN 


VIBRATION of ma- 
chinery, the shift- 
ing weight of mov- 
ing loads, fire, 
flood, hurricane or earth- 
quake—a steel building will 
safely withstand them. Dr. 
Bailey Willis, President of 
the Seismological Society of 
America, says, “The safest 
place during an earthquake is 
in a well-built modern office 
building. . . . No steel frame 


has ever come down in an 
earthquake. . . . Steel might 
be called the aristocrat of 
building materials.” 

A. building that will stand 
an earthquake will stand prac- 
tically anything. If you want 
to build for durability, safety, 
maximum floor space per 
strength-unit, speed, and 
proved economy—investigate 
steel. Send for the fact-book, 
“STEEL NEVER FAILS.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, Ine. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry 
of the United States and Canada. Correspondence is invited. Address: 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Insures 


Strength 


and 


Security 
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refreshes 


When you’ve had quite enough lunch 
today, knock off the serious business of 
taking in nourishment and linger over a 
cup or two of Japan Green Tea. 


Business, housework, play — whatever 
has been waiting for you—can wait ten 
minutes longer. 


In fact, it will welcome you twice as 
cheerfully when you do come back to it. 
For it will find you fresh and rested, full 
of energy for a better afternoon. 


Try it today. Try it again tomorrow. 
After that you'll never think of lunch 
without it! 


Japan Tea is tea at its best— tea in 
its natural state, uncolored and unfer- 
mented, with all the flavor-laden juices 
of the fresh leaves preserved by immedi- 
ate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 

buy. Packaged for the home under 

various well-known brands. Several 

grades and prices. The best you can 

buy will cost you 

only a fraction of 
a cent a cup 
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suggests consideration of the elimination 
of speed advertising by the directors of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Paul G. Hoffman, vice-president of the 
Studebaker Corporation of America, has 
called the committee’s protest to the at- 
tention of the company’s advertising 
manager and asked him to bring about a 
discussion at the next meeting of the ad- 
vertising group of the Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Support also has been pledged by the 
Keystone Automobile Club of New Jersey, 
the Delaware Automobile Association, 
Cleveland Automobile Club, Detroit Auto- 
mobile Club, Pittsburgh Motor Club, 
Automobile Club of Southern California, 
the Automobile Club of Pittsburgh, and 
the Louisville Motor Club. 


CONSULTING THE ORACLE IN TIBET 
RE you anxious about the issue of a 
business transaction? Be nonchalant. 
Consult an oracle. If you live in Tibet, 
you'll find one at the nearest monastery; 
and altho the Tibetans are becoming 
modernized in many ways, they still seek 
practical help from the angels, demons, 
elementals, and so on, through the medium- 
ship of holy men who make it their busi- 
ness to deliver market or other tips—for 
a price. As a writer in the New York 
Times explains: 


For instance, a trader wishes to find out 
whether a projected trading venture will 
be successful or not, or whether the time 
is auspicious for undertaking it. He be- 
takes himself to the nearest oracle, to 
whom he offers presents. If the presents 
are accepted, the oracle, clad in gorgeous 
robes of Chinese silk brocade and wearing 
festoons of human bones, takes his seat 
on a throne facing the suppliant. 

While he is in this state the controlling 
demon is supposed to enter into his body 
and through his mouth answer questions. 
Oracles usually give vague replies, capable 
of more than one interpretation, but on 
oceasion it is surprizing how nearly correct 
they are in their prognostications. 

As soon as a Tibetan child is born, the 
parents consult an astrologer-priest, who 
draws up a horoscope dotailing the main 
events to come in the life of the infant. 

In this document are set forth the pains 
and penalties resultant on misdeeds com- 
mitted in former lives, which have to be 
expiated before any merit can be acquired. 
Such consequences may, however, be 
avoided by the performance of religious 
ceremonies, which have to be performed 
by other priests, who must be paid for 
their services. 

Wo betide any layman who ignores 
the ceremonies laid down in his horo- 
scope! He is told that he will probably 
be reborn in his next incarnation, as a 
worm or a pig, or will be doomd to suffer 
eons of torment in one of the sixteen hells 
of Lamaism, eight of which are hot and 
eight cold. 

The astrologers draw up horoscopes by 
consulting the stars, by dice or bones, or 
by working out the various combinations 
on specially prepared charts, according to 
the hour and day of birth. 


AMITY | threefold 
wallet of genuine 
steerhide, richly 
tooled, laced and 
hand - colored. In 
handsome silk-lined 
gift box, $5.50. 
Other Amity Dbill- 
folds in a variety 
of leathers and de- 
signs, $1 to $20. 


Luxury and 

service in AMITY 

GIFTS fashioned of 
fine leather 


Cuoose your gifts from the Amity 
line of distinguished and serviceable 
leather articles—wallets, billfolds, 
ladies’ de luxe hand-bags, cigarette 
cases, Key Kaddies. 

Expert craftsmen fashion these 
articles from the finest of selected 
leathers—imported steerhide, pigskin, 
calf, morocco, ostrich, soft European 
goatskin, cowhide, pin seal. 


Many Amity articles are richly 
tooled, hand-colored and hand-laced— 
at once the most artistic and most 
practical things of their kind. Always 
look for the name Amity. It is your 
guarantee of real leather, of long wear, 
of skilled craftsmanship. 

The prices, for such magnificently 
worked leather, are decidedly moder- 
ate. You will be particularly interested 
in Amity sets packed in handsome silk- 
lined gift boxes. 

Inspect the Amity line at your deal- 
er’s. Write us for free illustrated 
booklet No. 6. Amity Leather Products 
Company, West Bend, Wisconsin. 
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| DO WOMEN LOSE POWER TO 
THINK EARLIER THAN MEN? 
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I find them discussing international rela- 
tions, national polities, aviation, athletics, 
and other matters of general interest. No 
longer do they permit time to slip idly 
away. While they still enjoy bridge and 
pink teas, I find them a serious-minded 
group, eager to assist our political and 
civie leaders in molding public sentiment, 
and in every imaginable way improving 
their local communities. They are right 
down to the minute—the peers of their 
husbands all along the line.’’ Also from 
Chicago, Mabel Hartwell writes: ‘As 
publie speakers I find women more inter- 
esting than men, as they speak to the 
subject—not around it,’ and still another 
Chicagoan, Mrs. Albert J. Fisher observes: 
“In many communities ‘the tired business 
man’—who in these days is not an ironic 
myth, but a tragic reality—comes home at 
night, sinks into his easy-chair with his 
uewspaper (seldom a book) and ignores all 
ealls of civic duty, complacently assuring 
himself that if anything in his neighborhood 
needs correction, he will ‘let Jane do it.’ 
As for culture or religion, what is a well- 
trained wife for but to sustain the family 
reputation for both.’’ From the same 
city, Mrs. David MacLean writes: “I 
believe as a rule we think quicker than men, 
but our thinking is not as sustained; that 
with the same opportunity and education 
@ woman’s mind would be as powerful as 
a man’s, and it would not surprize me if 
her decisions would be of greater value to 
humanity.’’ According to Anne Henrick- 
sen (Chicago), 

“The increasing numbers of women in 
the business and professional worlds have 
greatly raised the average intelligence of 
the mass of women. The woman who 
works must have a trained and constantly 
developing intelligence. The woman who 
does not work for her living will not allow 
her working sister to surpass her in general 
knowledge of public affairs. The entrance 
of young women into the business world 
means that women are doing their thinking 
at an earlier age than they did it in the 
last generation. 

“The old custom of knowing only the 
women who made-up our particular set is 
a thing of the past. We associate with 
all types of women and have gained a 
broader knowledge of women’s affairs. 
We have become democratie.”’ 


Ella M. White (Alpena, Mich.) finds 
that— 


“The sixty thousand club women of 
Michigan are thinking about everything 
from conservation of natural resources to 
prison reform, from beautifying the land- 
seape to eradicating illiteracy. They are 
reading the new books, the new plays, the 
latest current magazines. They patronize 
the symphony concert and linger in the 
art galleries. This raises the question, are 
American women becoming cultured be- 
yond their husbands, brothers, sons? 

_ “There are more boys than girls in the 
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Bblson - 


Away with Unwelcome Morning 
After-Taste and its Twin {Bad 
Breath} Which Causes More 
Than Personal Discomfort. 


OW when you get up in the morn- 

ing, neither pity yourself nor hate 
the world...just because you havea bad 
taste in your mouth. 


Science has perfected the correct way to 
remove (not cover up) the disagreeable, 
dark brown after-taste of tobacco, rich 
foods and other pleasant indulgences, 
easily and quickly. 

Before retiring, the first thing in the 
morning and during the day when neces- 
sary, use Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. 
Instantly, this new antiseptic mouthwash 
cuts and neutralizes the after-taste effect of 
smoking and eating. 

It leaves the mouth as fresh, clean and 
wholesome as the clear, crispy dawn. 
And its pleasant, inconspicuous taste 
remains for hours. 


‘Bad Taste Flashes This Warning 


Although you may not know it, bad 
taste reveals the presence of its twin— 
bad breath. But when you remove one, 
you usually remove the other. 


That is exactly what Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant does. 


Forhan’s 


Never again 


need Dr. Jekyll 
look at Mr. Hyde 


So for your personal satisfaction and com- 
fort use Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant, 
freely ...as a mouthwash to remove (not 
cover up) bad after-taste and bad breath, 
as a gargle to soothe raw throat, gener- 
ally the cause of smokers’ cough. At all 
druggists’. Two sizes — 35c and 60c. 
Prepared by the Forhan Company, New 
York, Makers of Forhan’s for the Gums. 


You’llA greeThere’s Nothin g Better 


If you want an antiseptic mouthwash 
that has... 

‘Power to protect oral passages from in- 
fection and remove (not cover up) bad 
taste and bad breath 


Persistence to safeguard mouth and 
throat over a long period of time 

Penetration to work 
into delicate tissue 
and combat the 
disease- breeding 
germs (except in 
cases of focal in- 
fection. That is 
work for dentist 
or doctor.) 


Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant will give 
the results you seek. 
It is safe... pleasant 
to use... refreshing 
...it has no telltale 
odor. Try it...today. 


ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 


FOR MOUTH, BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 
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~ It is something 
aman would 
appreciate 


HE gift of a Krementz Dress Set invari- 

ably wins his deepest appreciation. Per- 
haps this is so because his evening jewelry 
serves him when he is at his best—in formal 
attire. Or, it may be because Krementz jewelry 
itself is so distinguished and conventionally 
correct! ~ Whatever the reason is, you may 
be sure that here is a gift worth giving. And 


at the better shops you will find Krementz © 


Jewelry for Men in a wide selection of 
gratifying designs and shapes, each set con- 
tained in its rich case—the perfect gift back- 
ground... Write us for booklet illustrating 
full dress and tuxedo sets, cuff links, chains, 
knives and a host of other gift suggestions. 


KREMENTZ & CO. Newark, N. J. 


Set No. 2433—3 studs, 4 
waistcoat buttons, each 
with bodkin-clutch 
back; pair links. Borders 

-in. Krementz quality 
tolled white gold plate: 
centers genuine onyx. 
Complete . . $17.50 
Others . $8.50 to $50.00 


Prices Include Box 
2 in Page Plate 
c 
2 in Solid 10 kt. Gold 
$2.75 
2 in Solid 14 kt. Gold 
$3.75 


iio 
Guaranteed a Lifetime! 


DO WOMEN LOSE POWER TO 


THINK EARLIER THAN MEN? 


Continued 


lower grades of the public schools of Amer- 
ica, but the boys begin to drop out at about 
the sixth grade, and the girls far outnumber 
the boys in the high schools. This means 
that in the great middle classes more girls 
are reading and studying the best in prose 
and poetry, more are conversant with for- 
eign' languages and history. It means that 
the girls have a greater and richer mind 
content and food for thought. It accounts 
in a measure for so many unequal mar- 
riages in the middle classes.”’ 


In a letter from Saginaw, Michigan, 
Mrs. Thomas Jamieson reports: 


“From my contact with women, I find 
them delving into the deep matters of life. 
The women past forty are desirous to 
stay young; you find them mostly in elubs, 
active not dormant, working for the civic 
benefit of town or city, studying the po- 
litical problems, active in parliamentary 
law, matching their wits with the opposite 
sex whenever possible. Many successful 
business women to-day are in the early 
fifties, and where could one find a better 
example of the thinking women of to-day 
than Mrs. Emma A. Fox, a woman past 
seventy-five, author of ‘Parliamentary 
Usage,’ for both men and women?” 


Mrs. Ben Hooper (Oshkosh, Wis.) sees a 


‘marked and very significant contrast 


between men’s conventions and women’s: 


“Tf you want to realize which are the 
more serious-minded, men or women, at- 
tend a woman’s convention and a man’s 
convention. You will soon discover that 
the men attend their convention, to a large 
extent, for the fun they get out of it. 

“Women take their conventions much 
more seriously; attend them for the knowl- 
edge they secure; the social side with them 
is only incidental.’ 


Mrs. Depew Head (Lima, Ohio) also 
touches upon the subject of conventions: 
“The thing which I marvel at most when 
I attend the conventions of the women’s 
clubs is the ability, the keenness, the wis- 
dom of the white-haired members.’? How 
many men take a convention seriously? 
Mrs. F. J. Kapps (Vincennes, Ind.) 
remarks: ‘‘T attended a gathering of teach- 
ers and educators last winter. One man 
chewed gum all the time he spoke. An- 
other professor had a paper and never 


looked up a single time. The women who 


presided and spoke did their part far better 
than the men. I- enjoy reading Tue 
Lirprary Digest, because the news is 
condensed, and you learn the latest news 
without a great deal of reading.’ 

Coming more directly to the question at 
issue—namely, Do women sooner than men 
lose their ability to think?—Mrs. Walter 


DHE UT Mesa 
KINDNESS 


Te is no person, how- 
ever unfeeling, who is not 
moved to kindness in the 
presence of the passing of an- 


‘other. We are so willing, so 


eager to be kind. But how? 


The first obligation, the first 
wish, handed down from 
primitive days, is to protect 
the precious remains. 


And today, this obligation is 
easily fulfilled even by those 
in the most modest circum- 
stances. Thousands of families 
are providing this positive bur- 
ial protection simply by se- 
curing the Clark Grave Vault. 


This vault is absolutely posi- 
tive in its protection because 
it is designed according to an 
immutable law of Nature. 
And it is permanent because 
made of Armco Ingot Iron, or 
Keystone copper steel, 12- 
gauge thickness and of special 
quality, which are in them- 
selves highly rust-resisting. 
On the higher priced Clark 
Grave Vaults there is also a 
plating of pure cadmium 
(the greatest resistance to 
rust known to science) ap- 
plied by the Udylite process. 
This process is exclusive on 
Clark Vaults. 


All over the nation the Clark 
Grave Vault is becoming as 
essential a feature of burial 
equipment as the casket. 


Leading funeral directors 
recommend it and give with 
each one a 50-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
1s no protection at all! 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LUF 


W. H. Schwedler (La Grange, Ill.) says: 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave Vault. It isa meansofiden- 
tifying the vault instantly. Unless you 
see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


“T think that women lose their power to 
think at exactly the same time that men 
do—when they cease to value and to use 
that power. But, since men are rather 
prone to read only what they want to read, 
while most women read what they think 
they ought to read (most women being on 


“<3 forMen oe 


a diet and more or less used to giving up 
what they want to do anyway!), women are 
quite apt to be ‘up’ on many things, par- 
ticularly around election time, that their 
husbands and men companions depend 
upon them to keep them, the men, informed 
about much of the time.” 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Quincey A. Myers 
(Perrysville) is of the opinion that 


“The woman who ‘used to be bright 
when she was in school’ but who has ap- 
parently ‘lost her interest after her mar- 
riage,’ usually finds herself a victim of 
unhappy circumstances. If ‘she used to 
be bright,’ she still is, and will likely boil 
under the pressure of non-expanding walls. 
Without the safety-valve of expression, 
she often explodes, leaving a chaos of di- 
voree, broken homes, and licensed liberty’ 
of young girls. 

“While we older women stand appalled 
at the results, we realize the war for ab- 
solute equality of men and women is on. 
Like any war, it is taking its toll, but it is 
a period of transition, and with it all, 
we believe both will emerge finer, more 
companionable, and more fit for wise 
parenthood.” 


FROM THE WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES 


“T believe that it is quite true that 
women are better informed upon questions 
of current interest to-day than they were in 
former years,’”’ says Mrs. Oce Curtis 
(Minneapolis). ‘But a knowledge of 
certain facts does not necessarily mean 
‘thinking.’ To my notion it is merely 
memorizing, and that is quite a different 
thing to thinking. As a club woman I am 
interested in all problems that have to do 
with the advancement, of women, and I 
believe that one of the greatest problems 
to-day is learning to think constructively, 
learning to weigh both sides of all questions 
in an impersonal way. Tue Lirerary 
Digest is one of the few magazines which 
I believe really stimulates thought by pre- 
senting in a fair, unprejudiced way both 
sides of all controversial questions.” 
Mrs. A. A. Passer (Olivia, Minn.) writes: 


“‘Ror some years I served as Chairman 
of Fine Arts for Minnesota. I addrest 
thousands of women and men. I talked 
to thousands personally, and my reaction 
is—that women have a broader culture 
than men. When I talked to most men 
about art, music, or literature, they became 
self-conscious and changed the subject. 
It is true that men can descant fluently on 
baseball, prize-fights, golf, and politics, 
but as far as the cultural things are con- 
cerned women have outdistanced them. 
Women read the daily papers and such 
magazines as Tun Literary Dierst with 
interest and understanding. They simply 
must keep abreast of the times to make 
a showing in their club work—dumb-bells 
are out of date. Most of the clubs are 
as educational as a college course. Haven’t 
we known poorly-edueated, diffident women 
who became alert, well informed on the 
questions of the day as well as past his- 
tory? Not a smattering of knowledge— 
they know their ‘stuff.’”’ 


“Men do not arrive at a conclusion as 
clearly as women,” believes Mrs. Bert 
MeKee, Des Moines, Iowa. ‘All too 
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By Appointment to © 


WHY A BURBERRY 
OVERCOAT? | 


GS) ASE and comfort, first of all—those 
w qualities for which British tailors 

7 are unrivalled. The loose-swinging 
smartness they put in all their overcoats. 
Also the famous Burberry combination of — 
“warmth without weight”. These are a ~ 
few reasons why the Burberry has be- 
¥ come a habit with well-dressed 
* throughout the world. __ 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND _ 


* For the x. f the nearest Burberry dealer, write to 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th Se 


Bes the gift that will make mother’s 


The cost of the first half-dozen brooms 


task of keeping the home clean easier it saves pays for a Bissell which lasts for 


every day in the year. 

There’s nothing like the car- 
pet-sweeper for everyday sweep- 
ing. Silently, swiftly, with 
astounding ease, the modern 
Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell gathers 
up all crumbs, dirt, lint from rugs 
—-keeps them faultlessly neat. 


years. 


: Eee nee ste 


Emptics with a 
thumb-pressure 


Play-size Bissells for a few dimes. 
At department, housefurnish- 
ing, furniture and hardware 
stores. Booklet of Bissell Mod- 
els, or suggestions for proper 
care and use of your present 
sweeper on request. 


BISSELL 


CARPET SWEEPER CO.-GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 
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often their vision is obseured by the sign of the dollar mark, or 
‘how will my analysis of this question affect my business?’ If 
more men counseled with their wives, fewer gold bricks would be 
sold.’”’ However, Mrs. F. W. Weitz (Shenandoah, Ia.) tells us: 


‘While I know hundreds of women who seem to increase in 
mental ability as the years pass, I am prone to believe that 
women grow careless earlier than men. Not having the same 
incentive for keeping constantly on the alert that men have, 
they give in more quickly to trivial interests and begin to slump, 
club women excepted. 

‘‘T believe that women are more generally well informed than 
men, consequently better conversationalists; but, often, having 
tasted of a degree of local glory, they are more easily led into 
bluffing. An accomplished bluffer ceases to really think, and the 
end comes soon.” 


Decima Leigh Wheeler (Hope, N. D.) says crisply of the mod- 
ern woman, ‘‘Her brow may be wrinkled, but not her heart.’ 
Tho Mrs. H. W. Lyon (Sioux City, S. D.) finds that 


“* Acknowledging exceptions to all rules, men display a more 
exact reasoning power than do women of the same status. Wo- 
men’s quicker perception satisfies their intellect, without the 
careful, laborious weighing of all facts. Their alert consciousness 
darts on to some other interesting subject that totally escapes the 
male, because of his absorption in the subject under analysis.” 


FROM THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


‘From the days of Aspasia to the present time,’ says Mrs. Ira 
K. Farmer (Atlanta, Ga.), ‘‘some women have thought more 
than most men. And I have just seen a nice young man lose 
his twenty-year-old fiancée because she was afraid to face years 
of boredom with one who has opinions only instead of information, 
while she keeps abreast of the times; a reversal of usual conditions 
a short time ago.’”’” What has caused this reversal? The war, 
largely, believes Mrs. S. T. Crapps (Fort Gaines, Ga.), who re- 
minds us that 


“There came the time in 1917 when our leading thinking men 
were called to the service of their country. They were carried 
away from their homes, and even their country, to foreign shores. 
At home the morale had to be upheld; the homeland interests had 
to be maintained; help was needed to fill the vacant places and to 
carry on the necessary. business affairs here. The women came 
forward, filled the offices, occupied important places and ren- 
dered a noble service. Since the war, the women have held their 
positions and have developed into progressive powers of the 
world.”’ 


Pearle A. Brammer (Bluefield, W. Va.) finds that 


““Women are naturally gregarious. Woman’s passion for social 
approval, the opinion of her neighbors, her anxiety to rise 
in the world and her hunger for position cause her to be more 
imitative of every present fashion, manner, or idea than does the 
man. She accepts the new order of things, tho she dares not vary 
from the conventional as recklessly as does the man. 

‘She excels man in the unity, thoroughness, and precision of 
instinct. She is more intelligent, tho perhaps nct more intellec- 
tual than man. She thinks without thought. 

“The energy which achieved woman’s emancipation will meet 
the issue of keeping her alert, by reading such papers as THE 
Lirrrary Diaust, to the stirring events of the day, and she will 
not lose her power to think sooner than men.”’ 


Mrs. 8S. F. Glasscock (Morgantown, W. Va.) remarks: ‘‘ Women 
possess a broader culture than men because they read and take 
part in the things that make for culture. Then you must take 
into consideration the culture of both heart and head that comes 
to those who believe in and do the work of the Christian Church, 
and.men long ago delegated both of these jobs to women.” Writ- 
ing from Farmville, N. C., Lucille H. Hobgood says: 


_“‘Tt has been such an incredibly short time since women were 
supposed to function as thinking creatures, that I believe it will 
take more than one generation to show whether or not their 
thinkers outlast those of men. Why, Ray Stannard Baker, 
in his biography of Woodrow Wilson, says something like this 
as he describes the blossoming young debater of Charlottesville 
University—‘and on this occasion, Wilson’s friends among the 
fair sex requested to be allowed to be present and, for the first 
time in the history of the University of Virginia, women were 
admitted to the debating hall.’ Just imagine such a thing as that 
as having happened as short a time ago as the early ’eighties!”’ 


Mrs. Robert R. Cotton, also of Farmville, North Carolina, 
observes: ‘‘There are always some people, men and women, who 
never think, but as a whole senility overtakes men sooner than 
women. All observant people will notice that in elderly couples 
the man invariably defers to his wife and accepts her decision. 
In the past women were not encouraged to think, but they did: 
think, but wisely kept their thoughts to themselves.”” Mrs. W. D. 
Maginnis (Rock Hill, S. C.) tells us that- 


‘‘At the biennial council of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, last spring, over a 
thousand women were in attendance from every State in the 
Union. The body was composed of mothers and grandmothers 
starting forth on a great adventure at the same age in life when 
their own mothers were retiring to the chimney corner.”’ 


As Mrs. J. Reid Ramsay (St. Petersburg, Fla.) points out, 


“Psychologists have knocked into a cocked hat the theory 
that there is either an age limit or a sex limit to constructive 
thinking. The greatest forum in the world is one in which a 
husband and wife, equally brilliant and well informed, clarify 
opinions by discussions, arguments, and disagreements. 

““Hivery man will say, ‘Women generally lose their power to 
think sooner than men, but my wife is an exception.’”’ 


Another Florida woman, Nellie P. Stanley (St. Petersburg), 
says: ‘‘We no longer wish to be told ‘The fair ladies, what could 
we do without them,’ but given our work side by side with the 


” 


men. 
FROM THE WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


‘“We have sometimes been moved to say: ‘The much maligned 
modern girl is the product of ages of woman’s bottled-up thought,’ ”’ 
remarks Mrs. Ponder S. Carter, El Paso, Texas. She adds: 


“During the World War upheaval the seal was blo n off the 
bottle, and behold the modern flapper; she has been described by 
her critics as frank; some call her bold and many other names; 
but in truth she is the modern Eve born into a new era; always 
we have defended her, admired her dignity, and waited for her 
to find herself. She is the woman who is doing the hardest and 
straightest thinking to-day. Between her and the older genera- 
tion of women there is a bond of sympathetic understanding, 
but the woman middle-aged is the one who has been caught be- 
tween the old and the modern standards. She faces the hardest 
problems, inclines to cling on to old customs and traditions, 
realizes she must find the lighted way into the heart of modern 
youth. Her thinking processes are rapid in action, and she finds 
help through the many avenues that lead her into the house of 
understanding.” 


Two letters from Texas give divergent opinions regarding 
woman’s ability to think. Mrs. W. B. Price (Lubbock) writes: 


‘Instead of the social visits of the last generation, the busy 
woman of to-day meets her friends at her clubs, where gossip is 
replaced by a true search for knowledge. The average woman 
may not have the intensive knowledge man has, but she necessa- 
rily has a far broader culture, and retains her power to think 
longer, in as much as the demand is greater upon her, and she 
has the bigger job.” 


Miss Olhe Bird (Denison) takes a less optimistic view, believ- 
ing that while 


“One woman in fifty probably spends some time daily or 
weekly in keeping up with the news of the world, the other forty- 
nine are too busy keeping up with bridge or permanent waves to 
care much about anything else, unless it affects them personally.” 


Mrs. Raoul A. Levy (Baton Rouge, La.) tells us: ‘‘Men think 
more thoroughly than women, in my opinion, as a general rule. 
They view one subject from all angles, and I think women view 
many things from several angles.” 


FROM THE EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


Three letters from Tennessee reflect opinion in the East South 
Central States. Mrs. Clara Cox Epperson (Cookeville) writes: 
“Tam a grandmother, with son and daughter married, therefore 
know what a void in my life club work is filling; and J think 

(Continued on page 74) 
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selected in a single store! 


Here are outstanding examples from a great 


variety of gifts any good jeweler can show you 


The Wadsworth Decagon 


OW many problems you can 
settle this year by taking your 
gift list to the jeweler’s! 


There you will find helpful 
counsel—a great variety of use- 
ful, beautiful and lastingarticles tochoose from—a 
range of prices wideenough tosuitevery giftneed. 


And the character of these articles is splen- 
didly illustrated by the three outstanding exam- 
ples shown on these two pages. 


To at least one person you will wish to give 
something especially fine this year. What could 
be better for such a tribute than a good watch? 


Few things express the fullness of sentiment 
which such a gift implies. Few things can give 
greater pleasure, now and through the years that 
follow. 


If it is a strap or wrist watch, the gift can 
be made more acceptable still by the addition of 
a Wadsworth Watch Band, smart, convenient, 
comfortable, adding a touch of distinction. 


Or, as‘a more modest gift, for the person who 
already possesses a good strap or wrist watch, 
you can give a Wadsworth Watch Band alone, 
of material to harmonize with the watch itself. 


And as there is a variety of styles in the 


WeOeRok ER S 


WADSWORTH WATCH BAND 
Improved Ben Hur Model 


Designed for men. It opens in the center, is easily ad- 
justed to conform to the wrist, and is fastened by a 
special safety lock. 14 kt. Solid Gold: Plain, $25; 
Decorated, $27..14kt. Gold Filled: Plain, $6.50; Deco- 
rated, $7.50. Can be fitted to any modern strap watch 


1% — 


All the different styles of Wadsworth Watch Bands 

are of Wadsworth Quality 14 kt. gold filled or solid 

gold, durable and resilient for maximum wear, comfort 
and beauty 


A buckle and chain set like this is always an accept- 
able and practical gift 


Led PEE Til Gh] bo On Oher. 


The Wadsworth Somerset 


many Wadsworth Watch Bands for both men 
and women, in solid gold and gold filled, you 
can select one for each of several people. 


Another excellent gift is the Wadsworth Belt 
Buckle—durable, non-slipping, with a patented 
grip that locks the belt tight in any position 
and automatically adjusts itself to any thickness 
of leather. 


You will find that all these articles are obtain- 
able in “Wadsworth Quality.” That means that 
they are madeby themakersof Wadsworth Watch 
Cases, for more than thirty-five years the con- 
sistent choice of the world’s foremost watch 
manufacturers and importers for the dress and 
protection of their finest movements. 


Thus the mark “Wadsworth Quality”stamped 
inside a watch case, on a watch band or ona belt 
buckle, is a recognized assurance of long wear 
and lasting beauty, of highest grade materials and 
finest workmanship. Look for it when you buy. 


Why not avail yourself of this practical sug- 
gestion for solving your gift problems? Ask your 
jeweler to show you these articles. You will find 
them suitable for most of the names on your 
gift list. 


WapswortH WatcH Casz ComMPpANY 
Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


Me ESie@A. LS 
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DO WOMEN LOSE POWER TO 
THINK EARLIER THAN MEN? 


Continued 


it far better for health, nerves, and mind 
than the fancy embroidery, quilt work, 
etc., of the days gone by.’’ Meanwhile, 
Mrs. John M. Welch (Sparta) observes: 


“Many writers of fiction and history 
have been women who were mature and 
getting to the age where men would have 
thought it impossible to accomplish such 
a task, yet men of ripe age have contributed 
to the world’s literature, but not more so 
than woman. 

‘“Most emphatically, I think women will 
rank with men in mentality and are think- 
ers even beyond the age that men’s activ- 
ities in thinking is so alert. Clubs and 
women’s organizations have helped to 
increase the thinking powers of women.’’ 


On the other hand, Mrs. William Brown 
(Rockwood) believes that, 


“Women, after they pass middle life, 
begin to let go, as it were. I do not mean 
that they are less intellectual and that they 
do not keep up with the topies of the day; 
they are looking for the pleasant things of 
life, the things they like to do—read, 
cards, theaters, club work, ete. But as 
for any real thinking, they do not exert 
a great deal of effort; therefore, if thinking 
powers are not kept active, they will soon be 
lost. JI am talking of women as a whole, 
not of the wonderful thinking women of 
our day.” 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN STATES 


“Women are intensely human beings, 
seeking to achieve high usefulness and 
happiness,” says Luey I. Harrington 
(Denver). ‘‘They have found that think- 
ing helps in this pursuit. Therefore, they 
exercise their minds and, to me, the grand- 
mothers of my acquaintance are as inter- 
esting, as mentally keen, and as up-to-date 
as the grandfathers.’”’ However, a letter 
signed “‘B. H. B.,” and postmarked 
“Boulder, Colorado,” points out what the 
writer regards as a somewhat serious de- 
ficiency in women’s culture: 


‘There is a vast field of culture we leave 
untouched, in which men outstrip us—a 
field that demands thinking power and 
also is cultural science. How many club 
women care to concentrate on a lecture of 
chemistry, botany, or astronomy. There 
are women experts in these fields, and wo- 
men have the capacity for them, but the 
average club woman knows nothing about 
them. 

““How many women can read Pupin’s 
‘From Immigrant to Inventor’ intelli- 
gently?” 


Mrs. H. D. Parker (Greeley, Col.) tells 
us: “TI think that many, many women are 
better thinkers than men, and retain their 
powers longer; but for an honest opinion, 
I feel that the majority of women lose 
their powers of thinking before the men 
do.” Mrs. W. F. Boyd (Saguatuck, Col.) 
reports: 


“‘T have seen women, far better equipped 
than men, sit back and listen, often with 
deference and apparent approval, to what 


they realize was absolutely untrue o: 
worthless. 
“The question in my mind to-day is}! 
‘Are women afraid to think for themselves? 
Again I fear the tide of pleasurable pur+. 
suits is drowning them. But when 2& 
woman votes as she chooses, she is doing he 
own thinking, either in step with men or 
going her own gait.” 


Mrs. Charles C. Casey (Longmont, Col.) 
writes, 


“‘T think I can safely say, that, even with 
my babies to care for, and days full to the: 
brim, except in the case of illness in the 
family, I have spent at least fifteen min- 
utes a day, and more, if possible, in reading, 
something worth while. I do not mean to) 
sound boastful, but with my family growing ; 
up, I believe I can better understand them, , 
and make our home a more attractive: 
place in which to spend the few hours a, 
day in which we are all together, than if’ 
I had not acquired the habit of keeping: 
in touch with the outside world.” | 


1 


“The Federation of Women’s Clubs,’ ' 
says Mrs. Ray G. Lowe (Glendive, Mont.), 
“has been called ‘the married woman’s | 
university ’—and it may well be,” and 
Mrs. Elsie Tidball (Cheyenne, Wy.), tells | 
us: l 

““T can’t remember a single instance of | 
a Wyoming man seeking information of his | 
wife concerning a book, play or opera, but 
I can recall vividly several of them differ- | 
ing from wife’s views of same. We pretty | 
much read the same books, see the same | 
plays, dividing up on play as well as work. 
Western women have so little leisure, due 
to an almost total lack of domestic help. 
I would resent the statement that men 
possess a broader culture than women, but 
I can not truthfully say the opposite is 
true either.” 


FROM THE PACIFIC STATES 


““Women have to be part of the school 
system, because of their children,” says 
Mrs. Gertrude Corbett (Portland, Ore.). | 
“Therefore they must keep up with books, | 
plays, music, and languages, in order to 
be modern women and good mothers. 
Women to-day seem to me to have a desire | 
to broaden and be more important in the | 
world than ever before. Health problems, 
outdoor activities, business and profes- 
sions, as well as polities are part of the 
daily routine now. The home revolves 
around mother more and more, and women 
will never lose their power to think because 
of the incessant demands upon them; at | 
least I feel sure they will keep that mental 
power much longer than the average man 
will.” Mrs. G. N. Campbell (Kalama, 
Wash.) writes: 


“Tn the small town in which I live, the 
Woman’s Club has been studying the work 
of the Commissions operating under the 
League of Nations, and I doubt if there 
are many men in the town who are ac- 
quainted with this subject, or particularly | 
interested in being so. This group of 
women has been studying many subjects 
for fifteen years, and during this time there 
has been no cooperative effort at adult | 
education among the husbands, fathers, 
and brothers of these women. I surmise 
that this situation is repeated in most 
small towns of the United States. 


““T believe that the women’s clubs to 
which I have referred are the expression, 
and not the cause, of this broader cultural 


" 


interest which women have been acquiring © 


in the last generation.” 


“As a result of the study of conserva- 
tion of natural resources,’ Mrs. Halsey R. 
Watson (Olympia, Wash.) informs us, 
“the Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has almost completed 
raising a large sum of money with which to 
purchase a tract of virgin timber along 
one of the main highways leading from one 

~ side of the State to the other. Very few 
such tracts remain where the public can 
see them.”’ However, Mrs. Henry Goodecell 

: (San Bernardino, Cal.) confesses: ‘‘The 
rank and file of women that I know do not 
keep their power to think bright and sharp 

_ as the corresponding men in the active 
world are compelled to do. There are 
many exceptions, of course, but the home- 

~ making woman and mother in her diversi- 
fied and distracting activities certainly 
loses power for prolonged or concentrated 
thought.’’ Meanwhile, Mrs. James B. 
Hume (Berkeley, Cal.) asks, ‘‘ What proc- 
ess of reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that the average man or woman of any 
age, at the present day, possesses the power 
to think intelligently upon any subject?”’ 
and Lydia Warren Lister (San Francisco) 
finds that— 

: “Thinking with most men is habitual, 
with most women occasional. Usually, 
our best women thinkers are the busiest, 
for they must think quickly and correctly 
to achieve the best work. They necessarily 
acquire their knowledge more methodi- 
tally, and seek for it in its most condensed 
form. 

“Unable to give her time to systematic 
reading, lectures, clubs, etc., she still 
must keep abreast of the times and main- 
tain an intelligent grasp on current 
events. 

“By reading Tur Lirrrary DicEsr 
thoroughly every week, I find in concise 
form the latest news, political, literary, 
and scientific, which keeps me well posted, 
and turns my leisure hour into one of 
great profit. To all busy women, I would 
say, ‘Go ye and do likewise.’” 


Harassed Virtue.—A country preacher 
in Alabama, a dusky divine by the name 
of Williams, noticed a new face in his 
congregation, and when the service was 
ended he hurried down to greet the new- 
comer. 

“Mr. Martin,” he said, ‘‘this is the first 
time you’ve been to our church. I’m 
mighty glad to see you here.” 

Whereupon Mr. Martin replied: “Ah 
had to come, pahson. Ah needs strength- 
enin’. Ah’s got me a job white-washin’ a 
chicken-coop an’ buildin’ a fence round 
a watermelyon patch.”—New Outlook 
(Toronto). 


Needs Strong Coffee.—Mistress— 
“Mary, has the chemist sent that sleeping 
draught yet?” 

Martp—“‘No, ma’am.” 

Misrress—“Then ring him up and ask 
him if he expects me to keep awake all 
night waiting for it.” — The Passing Show 
(London). 


HEE is the ideal gift for young or old 
—the gift that means physical fitness 
—radiant health. Give the Health Builder 
tor Christmas! 


Dieting or backbreaking exercises no long- 
er necessary! The Health Builder gives a 
combined massage — vibratory treatment, 
better than a skilled masseur. It vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, peps up 
sluggish circulation, aids digestion and re- 
duces superfluous weight. 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 


Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl Carroll’s 


”» 


“Vanities,” and proclaimed the “most 


sees 
fe) fe) Ow 


ealth and 


the Perkeet Christmas Gift 


Please send me FREE Book 
“*Health & Beauty’’— Today. 


Oo o\O 


DOROTHY 
KNAPP 
proclaimed the 


world’s most 


Beat 


beautiful girl in the world,” uses the Health 
Builder daily. She says, “I unhesitatingly 
recommend the Health Builder to every- 
one that is interested in keeping radiantly 
healthy and in retaining a beautiful figure.” 


Used dailyin countless private homes, large 
medical institutions and by numerous phy- 
sicians in their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific method of reduc- 
ing weight and keeping vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day”—a valuable Free Book 
showing. the Battle Creek Health Builder 
in operation—with complete series of home 
exercises. Sanitarium Equipment Co., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek SunArc Bath 
and “Mechanical Health Horse” 
are also made by the manufacturers 


of the famous “Health Builder.” 
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sunny days 
and happy 
children play- 
ing out of doors 


Giifornia 


Five trains are operated by the Santa 
Fe from Chicago and Kansas City to 
California daily. The Chief—The Cali- 
fornia Limited—The Navajo —The 
Scout —The Missionary. A whole tribe 
of trains crossing the Indian country 
of the Southwest! All of them famous 
trains. And chief of them all, The 
Chief—extra fine—extra fast—extra fare. 


The Santa Fe is the popular double- 
tracked way to California. The route 
is shortest, and Santa Fe—Fred Harvey 
service has won the reputation of 
“best in the world of travel.” 


The Grand Canyon— 
Indian-detour Line 


W J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. t 
Santa Fe System Lines $ 
1019 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois i 
Am interested in winter trip to California. Send ! 
me free picture-folders and advise cost of excursion } 
ticket. | 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


PROTECTING THE EYES FROM 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 

UCH wonderful results have been ob- 

tained by the use of ultra-violet rays 
in cases of rickets that the public is apt to 
think of the rays as uniformly beneficial 
to health. They are, however, injurious 
to the eyes, and a French biologist, Laurent 
Raybaud, of Nancy, who has long made a 
study of their effects, urges the use of 
sereens to cut them out from the light of 
ordinary electric bulbs, as well as from 
that of the mereury-quartz lamps, which 
are peculiarly rich in these rays. 

In a recent communication to the 
Comptes Rendus of the Société de Biologie 
(Paris), he states that a person working 
under the light of a quartz-mercury-vapor 
lamp will find his eyes smarting if he re- 
moves his protective spectacles for a mere 
second. He continues: 


Ordinary incandescent lamps emit some 
of these rays, most of which are happily 
arrested by the glass of the bulb, only a 
feeble zone being allowed to pass. Yet even 
this is enough in the long run to fatigue 
and weaken the eyes of those working by 
electric light. Violet rays are also some- 
what injurious, but are much more attenu- 
ated. Hence a screen capable of absorbing 
the ultra-violet rays alone will suffice to 
protect the eyes. 

Such protection must not be gained at 
the expense of too great a diminution in 
the intensity of the light—since otherwise 
the number of bulbs would have to be in- 
creased, which would be too costly. The 
same warning is not required in the case of 
solar light, since this is so intense that the 
interposition of colored screens will not 
unduly dim it. 

The best protective screen to use with 
artificial light is one of a pure yellow, the 
hue of aripe lemon. The yellow rays pro- 
ceed from a zone of radiation which is at 
once the most illuminating and the most 


| soothing to the eye. 


The biologie effect produced by yellow 
rays, moreover, is comparable to that of 
darkness, for both plants and animals 


| behave under their influence practically as 


they do in the absence of all ight. The 


| eye, too, appears to support yellow better 


than other colored rays of equal intensity. 

During fifteen years we have made use of 
a transparent yellow screen in working by 
electric light, and our eyes have never been 
fatigued, tho previously they often became 
tired. Many persons to whom we have 
presented such sereens confirm this in their 
own experience. 

In our own laboratory for miscroscopic 
work we make use of a glass vessel having 
thin flat parallel faces, filled with a satu- 
rated solution of picric acid. This filters the 
light of the electric bulb whose rays fall 
upon the object to be studied. When this 
object happens to be a section of a plant 
whose various tissues are of different colors, 
these are admirably distinct. 

It should be remarked that the yellow 
sereen allows all the colors of the spectrum 
to pass, tho in much attenuated form. It 
arrests completely only the ultra-violet 
rays, absorbing the colored rays in propor- 
tion to their distance from the yellow zone. 

The ultra-violet rays are dark, but they 
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With arms outstretched...buoy- 
ant, vibrant...the Goddess of the 
Great Outdoors beckons you to 
Corpus Christi, heart of the Gulf 
Riviera ! 


In this exotic semi-tropical setting 
you revel in the sheer joy of living. 
Here the magic lamp of pleasure 
burns brightly, ready to fulfill your 
every wish. Hunting, fishing, sail- 
ing, swimming, golfing, motoring... 
you have but to name your sport. 


Come, play in Corpus Christi this 
winter. And as you play, learn of 
this wondrous land. See ocean 
liners steam into the city’s harbor... 
gaze upon far-reaching acres of 
crops growing under the warm 
Texas sun, while snow ‘and ice 
blanket your home country... visit 
Old Mexico,a short distance to the 
south. 


You’ll find modern hotels and 
apartments ... everything to make 
your stay most happy. For more 
information, write Chamber of 
Commerce. 


‘TEXAS 


PATENTS Write for our free Guide Books and 
i 4 Je ‘*Record of Invention Blank” 
before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 


description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Terms reasonable. Prompt attention. Highest 


References. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

759 9TH WASUINGTON, D.C. 

DO OU attend to? Then 
becomea footcor- 

rectionist,and ina few weeks earn big income in service 

fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 

training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 


agency. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


A Seer Enoee book on _ diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases requi e the care of competent physician. 
Name and address on card w ll bring it without 
cost or bligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU .- 


SUITE GA-68 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


WANT a new busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you _ can 
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are the ones most injurious to the eye and 

to protoplasm; and the farther they are 

_ from the visible rays in the spectrum, the 
greater the danger from them. 


Dr. Raybaud advises the use of lemon- 
yellow ground glass for electric bulbs, or 
else sereens of the same color. The latter 
mey be made of ground glass, translucent 
paper, celluloid, or cellophane. The last- 
named has the advantage of being trans- 
parent, light in weight, sufficiently rigid 
and likewise sufficiently flexible. He also 
advises that attention be paid to the 
_ incidence of the rays which fall on the 
object to be examined, or on the page to be 
read. If the light comes from above, for 
example, it is reflected directly into the eye, 


thus irritating it. The light should be WE Li PLANN ED 
placed in front of the eye and as el 
possible to the page to be emus WORLD CRU 7 | 


the desk on which this is placed should be 


inclined, so that the eye shall receive from on the largest, Hest liner 
the paper only the diffused light from the 4 A 
latter. When the rays from a source of 2 ever to circle the globe 


light strike the eye directly, a shade should 
be employed. A conical or hemispherical 
shade, whose inner surface is corrugated, 
and a reflector will utilize all the light and 
distribute it homogeneously. <A _ ten- 
candle-power bulb with such a shade, and 


eee the oeenine oc vored ya, choat-of LANNED by two great travel organizations on the basis 


of five previous cruises so successful that no radical change 


lemon-yellow cellophane, will provide in has ever been made in time or itinerary. 

practise the necessary degree of illumina- You see the most interesting places at the right time and season. 

tion under the best hygienic conditions, A Belgenland cruise is on record with 129 sunny days out of 132! 

according to this authority. Each day at sea has its round of entertainment and diversion. A 


veritable country club afloat. 
Save your birthdays. Take time this year to feel young—regard- 


MAN’S POWERLESSNESS less of age. You cannot spend and have—either in health or in 
; money. 

[= phases are numberless, and what Your doctor will tell you that the right mental attitude—keeping 

more, they always will be, writes in touch and sympathy with the world—will do wonders to assure 
Henry de Varigny in the Journal des Débats buoyant health and to stay the upward curve of the years. 
ars Br ds ae as eee = BELGENLAND-—Sailing from New York December 14 
ee Ce re oe Boe ne Spend the holidays at home, if you wish, and join the cruise 
obtained what he wanted, than he wants at Los Angeles, December 29, or San Francisco, January 1. 
something else. He is still a child. The 2 133 Days 65 Cities 16 Countries ' 28,000 Miles 

. . This Operated by Red Star Line in conjunction with American Express Co. Apply Red Star 
child wants the moon; tie adult also Tine Noe T Broadway: OF Ainericua’ Espresso, 45 Becadway. Wiewal cocina otkee 
powerlessness is cosmic—the first of the Giiced or auhereeaccaas 
varieties enumerated by Charles Richet in a ‘ se | / i 
new volume, “Powerless Man’’ (Paris). ’ Bs Le 
The sun does not tempt him; he fears that me < 
it is too hot. Nevertheless, Herschel c MEDITER NEAN TO THE WEST INDIES 
thought it habitable. An English preacher, TO TH : , RA / | 

; A : by White Star Line by White Star Line 
Swinden, in the eighteenth century, de- ; ; 

: : ited hel ted Four 46-day cruises de luxe to Madeira, Two 22-day voyages to Havana, Panama 
clared that it was inhabited, for he locate Gibraltar, Algiers, French Riviera, Italy, Canal, Jamaica, Bermuda and the interest- 
‘hell there, carefully enumerating its various Greece, Holy Land, Egypt, etc. centers of the colorful Caribbean. 

i is Great, palatial White Star Ships Only about two weeks in duration. Long 
torments. Man is fixt to the earth—that is Aapichie, alin Janata Feb! 25/aad ve y iss on prowess 1a Ae 
perhaps better for his constitution. We the peels pea evel fatokeaihe busiest peisoas 

. : Laurentic, sailing Jan. an ar. ; : . 
should not, Mr. Varigny thinks, do very eat Kes ioe ship to ship and return An Ideal White Star Cruise Ship 
well on the moon. So we can manage to be from a north European port arranged if Calgaric, sailing Feb. 4; Mar. 3 

: ; desired. 
happy, despite our cosmic powerlessness. Let us send you beautifully illustrated literature and 


complete information. Apply to Cruise Department. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices elsewhere 
or authorized agents. 


He goes on: 


After all, we are fairly well off; we 
manage to lead an acceptable existence, on 
condition that we do not burrow too deep 
or fly too high. Some live wonderful lives; 
but such are not given to all. There is an 
individual powerlessness; we are continu- 
ally hemmed in, prest down by our 
“brethren” (to whom, in addition we pay 
money). Individuality has trouble in 
getting full play—and that is often very 

fortunate for our neighbors. Our efforts 
often do not get us very far. To what 
extent_are we creatures that have not been 
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Where Roses bloom at Christmas | 


~PSPORT..cVountain 
\. and Desert Scenery 
... Brilliant Sunshine, 


all day... every day/ 


How would you like to pick roses— 
or oranges—or big, juicy grapefruit 
for the breakfast table—-VOW! You 
can do this, any January morning, 
in Phoenix. 

No “winter” here! It’s “60”, with 
blue sky and sunshine, when Chicago 
and New York are fighting demon 
blizzards. Yow ll love Phoenix.... 
with its warmth, color and outdoor 
recreation,—aeroplaning, forinstance, 
all year round. 

Come—NOW—and maybe live 
here where the sun always shines! 
Winter rates, Southern Pacific or 
Santa Fe. Stopovers on all tickets. 


Tune in on Station KF AD, 
Phoenix, 273 meters. Tuesdays, 
10:30 P.M., Eastern Time 
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700 Chamber of Commerce 
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Please send my free copy of 
“Phoenix, Where Winter Never Comes’. 
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BIG GAME a** SMALL GAME 
in Lake County Florida _ 


Foxes may be taken from September Ist to Jan- 
gary 81st and a fox hunters’ meet the first week in 


ents squirrels, geese and duck, open season Noy- 
1m 


Come, Visit Lake County 
for Worth-While Hunting 


In addition to its attractions for bunters, Lake 
County ofers a great variety of outdoor sports. 
Trap- shooting vandalias and similar events are 
winter features. Fresh water bass and other fish 
swarm in the two thousand lakes, ten, fifteen and 
even twenty pound specimens frequently rewarding 
anglers. Several splendid golf courses are easily 
reached by good roads. 


Let ua send you descriptive booklet and roan 
maps to help in planning your trip, Address 
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TAVARES FLORIDA 
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' able to accomplish what we believe we can 


do? And how many of us receive our due 
meed of praise? Are we not forgotten 
prodigiously soon? The contemplation of a 
great library is calculated to inspire one 
with modesty, if not distaste. The lot of 
the living is hardly superior to that of the 
works of the dead. We seem to be some- 
thing for an instant, a very brief one; but 
do we really last? How many live durably 
in the remembrance of men? A hundred of 
the thousands upon thousands, perhaps, 
says Charles Richet. This gives one an 
uncomfortable feeling. And, nevertheless, 
this individual impotence must be accepted; 
it is a condition of existence. Men are of 
unequal value, and even the best are of 
infinitesimal and ephemeral importance. 

May we at least, after taking our proper 
measure and realizing our personal limita- 
tions, find happiness? Is not the earth 
wonderful, the sea, the forest, the moun- 
tains, the heavens? Are there not the 
joys of intelligence—the joy of knowledge, 
sung by Father Ternier, the poet-geologist? 
The whole seeret is to fix our desires on 
what is accessible, at our disposal, and not 
to dream. The whole secret is to be wise, 
moderate in our desires, and especially in 
our needs. So thought Epicurus. 

But intelligence also is limited. Those 
of us who are not wholly stupid realize it 
daily. And the most intelligent are con- 
strained to recognize that the mystery of 
the world escapes them. They do not 
know why they exist. Man’s origin and 
his destiny are problems that intellect has 
left unsolved. The object of the world? 
An enigma. That of our existence? An- 
other enigma. And with it all, we are 
powerless to live for the present day only. 
Very few have the wisdom and courage to 
admit to themselves that they understand 
nothing and that they ought to live moder- 
ately, injuring their neighbors in nothing, 
and cultivating their own gardens! 


Will man understand some day, owing 
to the growth of his intellect? asks Mr. 
Varigny. Surely any teacher knows more 
than Galileo, or Lavoisier, or Pasteur, 
about certain things. Is he, therefore, 
more intelligent? Do not the most learned 
admit that there are an infinity of things 
of which they know nothing—which they 
do not understand? The most sincere say 
“we know not’; some of them say “we 
shall never know”—which is perhaps an 
exaggeration, for man has arrived at an 
understanding of some things once re- 
garded as forever incomprehensible. As 
Huxley said, let us not limit the possibilities, 
The writer proceeds: 


But why this longing to know? Why this 
vice, which has doubtless brought on more 
suffering than joy? Man has only lately, 
in the intellectual as in the modern order, 
gained some degree of veneration for him- 
self—at least, if it is sincere. When he 
hopes, he believes in the possibility of 
progress, and acts accordingly. 

But how many deceptions he accumu- 
lates! Consider only his social impotence. 
It ts immeasurable; every moment shows 
it. The terrible part of it is that man is a 
social animal and is worth nothing, except 
socially. Now he is not sociable, Aristotle 
to the contrary notwithstanding. He feels 
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and practically every port of romantic 
interest bordering this historic sea. 


Sailing from New York Jan. 25 
Cunard Trans-Atlantic Liner “Scythia” 


Specially chartered, 390 guests—half 
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excursions at every port included in rates. 
Special trains, private motors, guides, 
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} Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos 
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Fill with water, hang on back of any Radi- 
ator out of sight. Others for all types of Hot 
Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. Ideal 
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SAVO MANUFACTURING Co. 
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Clear Your Skin 
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that nothing can be done except by team- 
_ work, so he gets together with his kind. 
- Schopenhauer has told us what happens. 
Men are either poreupines or herrings. 
- They huddle together to keep warm, and 
then they prick each other, for they are 
spiny by nature. Hence the spectacle that 
the world offers. Men are essentially an- 
tagonistic, always and everywhere. They 
never meet except with doubled fists and 
drawn daggers. Never has there been so 
much talk of the brotherhood of man, and 
all the same, meetings held with the avowed 
intent of preventing war succeed only in 
elaborating anew the pretexts for making it. 
We are all hedgehogs by nature. Our 
social impotence appears daily. It is just 
possible that a small select group may get 
together for a certain degree of cooperation 
for some scientific end. And yet here again 
are all sorts of disagreements due to selfish- 
ness and vanity. The house of man is 
_ deeply divided. And our social impotence 
is yet more accentuated than our intellec- 
tual. Envy and hate are the most con- 
spicuous plants in our garden. And we call 
men sociable! They are like porcupines! 

Are we at the end of our list of im- 
potences? By no means. There is still, 
says Mr. Richet, our physiological im- 
potence. We come into the world with 
heredities over which we have no control, 
and which make us what we are. This 
heredity is comic and tragic, all at once. 
The movements of our mind depend on the 
state of our organs—liver, intestines, and 
the rest. Our aptitudes, our capacities are 
likewise dependent. The unfortunate 
hedgehog is the sport of implacable phys- 
iologie forces. 

His moral impotence is extreme. For his 
ego is very far from being omnipotent. 
Furious combats rage about him and in 
him, and he succumbs ceaselessly. His 
higher nature is continually dominated by 
his lower; that which in our restful mo- 
ments we are proud to consider our real 
personality finds itself daily, in tumultuous 
periods, displaced and cast down by the 
other. We are too often unable to control 
ourselves, to inhibit ourselves, to govern 
the beast—sometimes so artful, so skilful in 
persuasive arts—as Raskolnikoff tells us. 
What ‘‘feeble and fragile little creatures” 
we are, says Richet! Alas! even so. No 
sincere person can doubt it. It is very 
hard to live properly, without injuring 
one’s neighbor. 

With all this powerlessness, is happiness 
possible? For it is that which we are 
always seeking, even under the guise of 
martyrdom. Many can not attain it for 

internal, inherent reasons. They are too 
anxious for it; more exactly, that which 
they esteem necessary for it they can not 
get, for various reasons, constitutional 
and other. They regard happiness as 
dependent on appearances, and even 
when they attain these, they must acknowl- 
edge the inanity of them. We must not 
indulge in exaggerated dreams. And 
chance plays its part—by which we mean a 
combination not voluntarily attainable— 
good heredity, physical and moral, a wise 
social tradition, moderate tastes, health, 
and much wisdom. Can these be acquired? 
Sometimes, but too late. Better that they 
should be inborn, in, the blood, in the 
social tradition, the realization that it is 
not our business to revolutionize the 
universe, and that what we should aim at is 
a modest, laborious existence, with limited 
desires, centered about a little garden in a 
village, about a hearthstone where dwells 
repose and peace. It is true that a hearth- 
stone presupposes another poreupine—and 
generally several. The role of these is 
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Your vacation in Miami this year will 
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Hotel rates this year are from 15% to 
40% lower. There are hundreds of 
comfortable rooms at $2.00. Average 
single rates range from $3.50 to $7.50 
per day, except of course, the most ex- 
clusive and elaborate de luxe resort 


hotels, whose rates are in keeping with 
their service. Apartments for two per- 
sons can be had for the six months’ sea- 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


It is 


huge in both a good and a bad sense. 
perhaps the most important element in 


happiness or unhappiness. And when 
happiness fails us, it is often through the 
impotence of affection, which Richet does 
not discuss and which is a consequence of 
the ‘‘poreupinity’’—so to speak—of the 
human animal. It is very approximative, 
humanity. And, nevertheless, what splen- 
dors it displays, even daily! There is 
divinity even in a louse, Voltaire assures us. 
And how about a man, despite all his 
infirmities? 

Read the wise ‘‘Powerless Man,’ by 
Charles Richet. And also his interesting 
“Stupid Man.’ 


THE FUTURE OF COAL AND GAS 


| Pea Ral waste of fuel must stop, 
says Arthur D. Little of Boston, in a 
recent address on ‘‘Impending Changes 
in Our Use of Fuels,” printed in The Gas 
Age-Record (New York). Mr. Little gives 
a bird’s-eye view of recent developments 
in the “‘processing”’ of coal, and discusses 
also the possibilities of extending the 
scope of the gas industry. As his text 
he takes a statement made at the Inter- 
national Conference on Bituminous Coal, 
some little time ago, by President Baker, 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, to 
the effect that in less than a generation 
the present methods of shipping coal to 
be burned in its raw state under boilers 
hundreds of miles from the mines will 
appear to have been primitive and rudely 
unscientific.”” Comments Mr. Little: 


That there is sound basis for President 
Baker’s prophecy is evidenced by the fact 
that the problem of converting coal to 
products of higher form value is already 
the subject of extensive and costly experi- 
mentation in many countries, including, 
of course, our own. 

Foremost are the numerous processes 
for so-called low-temperature carboniza- 
tion. Some two hundred have been listed, 
but it is doubtful if 10 per cent. have been 
operated on anything approaching the 
commercial scale. The coal is carbonized 
at temperatures rarely exceeding and often 
below 1,100 degrees F. As a result, there 
are obtained a moderate volume of gas of 
high heating power, an excellent smokeless 
fuel in the form of semi-coke, and from 
twenty to forty gallons of a thin tar, per 
ton of coal. This tar is different from 
ordinary coal tar, and has much of the 
character of petroleum. It may be cracked 
to yield 22 per cent. of motor fuel of high 
anti-knock quality. 

Time permits only casual reference:to a 
few representative processes. That of 
Prof. S. W. Parr, of the University of 
Illinois, operates in two stages: a condition- 
ing stage, in which the coal in a closed, 
rotating drum is quickly brought to within 
25 to 50 degrees of the temperature at 
which it becomes pasty, and a coking stage 
conducted in a vertical retort preheated 
to 750 degrees centigrade. The heat 
strikes to the center of the mass in from 
ten to thirty minutes, with production of 
a dense, strong semi-coke from cheap 
Illinois screenings, 
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record of performance 


The method developed by McIntire, at 
Fairmont, West Virginia, from the old 
earbocoal process has a rather exceptional 
in that some 
25,000 tons of coal have been processed. 


Its purpose is essentially that of making 


. process. 


an artificial anthracite in the form of a 
briqueted smokeless fuel. An initial low- 
temperature carbonization yields from 
2,000 pounds of coal, 1,480 of semi-coke, 
31 gallons of thin, light tar, and 2 gallons 
of light oil, together with about 3,000 
eubie feet of gas. The semi-coke is then 
briqueted with a binder of by-product 
pitch and reheated, at higher temperature. 
ee finished briquets are dense and smoke- 
ess. : 

The Green-Laucks process, installed at 
Waukegan, Illinois, passes a thin stream 
of coal upward by.a screw within a vertical 
retort. The product is said to be strong, 
dense, and smokeless. 

The product of the McEwen-Runge pro- 
cess, developed at the Lakeside plant of 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, is intended for use in powdered- 
coal equipment. It, again, is a two-stage 
The two retorts are insulated, 
and one is superimposed on the other. 
Pulverized coal is fed into the upper retort, 
which discharges into a hopper, from 
which it is delivered to the second retort. 
There is little loss of volatile material from 
the upper retort. The gases from the 
second retort are removed to storage. 

Mueh serious work is being done in 
England and Germany, and it is claimed 
that one or two processes, at least, are on 
a commercial basis. A plant to handle 
500 tons of raw coal a day is now under 
construction in South Wales. 

The German K. S. G. process uses a 
double revolving drum, slightly inclined 
and surrounded by brickwork. The coal is 
fed into the inner drum at its lower end, 
and as the retort slowly revolves is gradu- 
ally raised by cleats to the upper end, 
where it is delivered to the outer shell, 
within which it passes downward to the 
lower end and is there discharged as dense, 
hard lumps. 

The economics of the situation must, of 
course, finally control the development of 
any method of processing coal. The prod- 
ucts must be worth more than the raw coal 
plus the cost of processing, tho the energy 
content of the total products can never 
equal that of the original coal. We can 
look for profit only through the change in 
form value. 


Where homes are heated by low-priced 
raw bituminous coal, the householder, who 
may protest against the smoke nuisance 
created by his neighbors, is slow to abate 
his own proportion if it involves paying 
more for coal. This consideration, Mr. 
Little thinks, will govern in England 
especially, but not in those parts of the 
United States where processing bituminous 
coal is intended to enter into competition 
with high-priced anthracite. He proceeds: 


It is doubtful if there is yet in this 
country a process that can be said to have 
established definitely a successful com- 
mercial status. It seems, nevertheless, 
altogether probable that within a short 
time certain of the processes now in the 
developmental stage will take an assured 
and important place in fuel technology. 

The fuel problem in New England has 
been for years acute, despite the fact 
that there are great stores of coal in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. Some think 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


it functions better as material for crucibles 
than on the grate, and Professor Shaler 
remarked that the safest place to be in 
at the conclusion of the Day of Judgment 
was a Rhode Island coal-mine. Neverthe- 
less, even the diamond will burn if you 
go about it properly, and so will these 
New England coals. 

We have, in recent years, heard much 
of the Trent process. High-ash coal is 
subjected to wet grinding and thereafter 
agitated in a large volume of water, to 
which fuel oil has been added. The oil 
selectively wets the coal and gathers its 
particles into little balls not unlike caviar 
in appearance. The ash, for the most part, 
remains with the water and is washed 
away. The product is a putty-like amalgam 
which has failed to find general acceptance 
as fuel. Quite recently, however, the proc- 
ess has been further extended, and the 
results obtained are of serious interest. 

In the process as now applied to Rhode 
Island coal and anthracite culm, the 
amalgam is cut to briquet size and baked. 
The finished briquets are equal, if not 
superior, to anthracite. 

Of less immediate practical importance 
in this country, tho of greater interest in 
its implications, is the process of Bergius for 
the conversion of coal to liquid fuels. In 
the plant at Mannheim pulverized coal, 
made into a paste with oil, is heated in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen under a pressure, 
and largely converted into oil and tar, 
from which motor fuel, Diesel oils, lubri- 
eants, and heavy fuel oil are recovered. 
As a measure of security in a country likely 
to have its supply of oil cut off in time of 
war the process is one of significant value. 
In the United States, with crude oil selling 
for as low as one dollar a barrel, it has 
the allurement of a long-term endowment 
policy. 


Coming now to the fuel-gas question, 
Mr. Little quotes J. E. Bullard as recently 
pointing out that “‘the real competition in 
which the gas industry is involved is that 
between research and tradition. The gas 
industry has followed tradition rather 
closely. Its competing industries have 
turned toward research and are willing to 
serap all tradition. Unless real research 
work is done, and on a scale commensurate 
to that being done by competing industries, 
then the gas industry can take it for 
granted that it will have to relinquish 
more and more of its profitable business.’? 
Of this he says: 


It is a timely warning, for the gas in- 
dustry is entering upon a period of great 
expansion, in which the highest technical 
and scientific knowledge will be essential. 

The most significant developments are 
perhaps house heating and a greatly ex- 
tended industrial use of gas. It ean be 
burned at high efficiencies. The distribu- 
tion of gas in underground mains is un- 
affected by weather or traffic conditions, 
and the service is dependable. Under 
present conditions the householder pays 
more, but he receives more in comfort and 
convenience. 

The. use of a gas flame to cool the re- 
frigerator sounds paradoxical, but wher- 
ever motor-compressor unit is producing 
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OLaw: Degree of LL.B. OBusinessCorrespondence 
OModern Salesmanship OModern Foremanship 


OTraffic Management Personnel Management 
ORailway Station Mgmt, OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OC. P. A. Coaching 


OlndustrialManagement O Business English 
OBanking and Finance OEffective Speaking 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1252-R Chicago 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


If you would save yourself all perplexity and doubt 
as to what are the best books for youngsters of four 
to fourteen you will at once sectire a copy of “fA 
Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading,’’ by Mary 
Graham Bonner, author and critic of children’s 
books. A unique and authoritative work in which 
each book is briefly but enlighteningly appraised. 
An ideal gift-guide as well as a guide for system- 
atically planning progressive reading for children, 


I2mo. Cloth. 1090 pages. $1.75, net; $1.80, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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refrigeration, a coal-pile is somewhere 


being consumed to develop the electrical 


energy. Refrigeration by the direct use 
of gas thus eliminates a long chain of 
intermediate equipment. The future of 
household refrigeration would seem to 
belong to the gas-fired unit. 

A problem of outstanding importance 
to the gas industry is that of complete 
gasification of coal on the grand scale, 
apparently nearer to solution in England 
than with us. 

Our smaller municipal gas companies 
are too often antiquated organizations, 
without vision, and far from realizing 
the possibilities of the industry. In many 
cases their communities could be more 
effectively and cheaply served through 
high-pressure transmission lines from large 
central gas plants. Natural gas is now 
piped 300 miles, and a projected line from 
the Texas Panhandle to Kansas City will 
be 450 miles in length. We shall do well 


- to watch the development of projects in 


Germany for concentrating in the Ruhr 
the entire gas industry of the country and 
effecting distribution through high-pressure 
lines. 

It is claimed that the transmission of 
gas in great volume by pipe-line is much 
less than the transport of coal by rail to 
local gas-works. The distant gas trans- 
mission will, it is believed, be subject to 
the same economic laws as high-tension 
electric transmission. 

After generations of reckless waste in 
the utilization of the fuel resources of our 
country we are beginning vaguely to 
recognize the urge of that hoarding instinct 
which, it has been said, marks the dawning 
of economic consciousness in the progress 
of civilization. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FROM SHOOTING- 
STARS 


HE streak of light made in the sky 

by a ‘‘shooting-star’”’ is usually con- 
sidered by astronomers as due to the 
enormous heat generated by friction with 
the atmosphere. Says Dr. E. E. Free in 
his Week’s Science (New York): 


“These shooting-stars are caused by 
relatively small particles of solid matter 
fiying loose in space, which encounter our 
earth speeding along at its enormous ve- 
locity of more than sixteen miles a second. 
Striking the outer levels of the earth’s air 
with this enormous speed, the tiny solid 
particles are supposed to burst into flame 
by friction, as a match does when struck. 
An Italian physicist, Dr. Pietro Burgatti 
of the University of Bologna, has told the 
Academy of Sciences in Rome that this 
explanation will not suffice. The nature 
of the light given off by the luminous 
streaks of the shooting-stars, as well as 
other features of the phenomena, convince 
Dr. Burgatti that mere heat will not explain 
the facts. Electricity is necessary as well. 
Powerful electric actions appear to take 
place between the solid particle that enters 
the atmosphere and the atoms of the air. 
The air is known to be highly electrified 
at the levels at which shooting-stars begin 
to be visible, and it is possible, also, that 
electricity is developed by the friction, in 
somewhat the same way in which electric 
sparks can be produced by the friction of 
the hand on fur, or even on the back of a 
living cat. | This electricity is responsible, 
Dr. Burgatti believes, for a large part of 
the ki -ht of the shooting-star, if not for all 
of it. Itis really an electric light.” 


! 
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“You're pretty far below quota, Bill. 
What’s wrong?” 


The boss knows-- 
he has every sales- 
man’s record of 
sales to old and 
new customers, 
calls, reports and 
commissions in his 
Brooks Visualizer. 


No other visible record system gives an ex- 
ecutive such complete and flexible control of 


reach—at very reasonable first cost 
and very low cost of operation. 


Assets and Liabilities, Summarized. 
Accounts Receivable or Payable. 
Sales and Salesmen’s Operations. 
Advertising Costs and Follow-up. 
Production and Cost Records. 
Stock on hand or ordered. 

Credit and Collection. 


This method of keeping records has 
made remarkable headway in large, 
nationally known concerns since the 
invention of Brooks Visualizers. 
If you have not actually seen 
Brooks Visualizers in use, do not 
invest more money in “blind” sys- 
tems or in more cumbersome, costly 
visible systems of less flexibility. 


Why? Because he has these records 

in compact, portable form—every 

sheet visible—anywhere from 500 

to 10,000 records within arm’s 

THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1243 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in 67 Cities 


‘ Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Toronto 


The original FEX-STE Automatic Shift is 
an exclusive feature of Brooks Visualizers 


As an integral part of the steel back of each of these loose-leaf 
units, the patented Flex-Site shift allows a new record sheet to be 
instantly inserted at any alphabetical or other indexed point in 
the record. With it you can create space for a new sheet or close 
the space left by removal of a sheet, without lifting any other 
record sheets from the prongs of the unit. Let our representative 
demonstrate this in your office at your convenience. 


BROOKS 
SUALIZERS 


FOR ACTIVE BUSIN. 


BUSINESS RECORDS 


Copyright 1927, The Brooks Co., Cleveland 


INVESTMENTS + AND -v FINANCE 


REPARATIONS IMPERILED BY GERMAN EXTRAVAGANCE 


HE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of American 
investors who have together staked over $3,000,000,000 
of their private capital in the future of Germany, as 
well as American and European editors and correspondents, 
are seriously discussing these days the warning of S. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent-General for Reparations Payments, that unless 
the German Government checks its present tendency to over- 
spend and overborrow abroad, it is fairly certain to bring on 
itself an economic crisis. Whether the Gilbert memorandum on 
governmental extravagance was prepared at the suggestion of 
German officials, notes the New York Sun, ‘‘is an interesting 
question, but not essential.’”? To this newspaper, the significant 
fact is that the Agent-General has observed a tendency toward 
extravagant borrowing and spending, ‘‘and has, in accordance 
with the responsibilities of his office, communicated his convic- 
tions in the matter to the German Government. He has given 
warning that a continuation of existing tendencies will threaten 
the stability of the German budget, lay Germany open to the 
charge that she is taking her reparations obligations lightly, and 
precipitate a domestic economie crisis.” 

Out of the maze of political controversy aroused by the Gilbert 
memorandum, says the New York Evening Post, ‘‘it is gradually 
becoming apparent that the lesson which he sought to teach has 
been taken to heart by the political leaders of Germany.” The 
justice of Mr. Gilbert’s criticisms has been acknowledged by 
Chancellor Marx, and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank, agrees that the strictest governmental economy is 
necessary if Germany is to meet her obligations under the Dawes 
plan. Furthermore, declares this prominent financier, if German 
cities had not spent money lavishly in building stadiums, public 
baths, parks, museums, and so forth, it would not have been 
necessary for them to borrow abroad. But the fact remains that 
the money has been borrowed. In a recent Berlin newspaper 
article, Dr. Schacht pointed out that of 5,500,000,000 marks in 
long-time loans, the Reich borrowed only 300,000,000; private 
concerns borrowed half the amount, and the States and com- 
munes the balance. According to this financial authority: 

Despite the disadvantages, we are able to balance the budget 
and make payments and at the same time stabilize the purchasing 
power of our currency both in the home and international market. 

This is not done, unfortunately, from surplus production, but 
through loans. 

We must realize that these credits do not mean the per- 
manent improvement of our situation, but simply a postpone- 
ment of the final accounting. No country ean live on credit 
permanently. Interest and amortization must be paid from the 
labor of the nation. Foreign loans, therefore, are justified only 
as far as they serve to increase home production and make savings 
possible. 

There is no sense of responsibility when a city spends millions 
to build palaces and buy feudal estates, while it declares in the 
same breath its inability to build houses for workers. 


The tendencies which Mr. Gilbert wishes to check are, so 
explains B. M. Anderson, Jr., economist of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, in a New York Times article: 


1. Excessive public expenditure in Germany, endangering 
the budgetary surplus out of which reparation payments in 
marks must be made. 

2. Drafts on the revenues of the Reich to make up deficits 
by the States and municipalities, without any real control by 
the Reich of the expenditures of the States and municipalities. 

3. Heavy borrowing at home and abroad by the States and 
municipalities. These borrowings are usually for ‘‘productive 
purposes,’”’ such as water-works, ete., but many of them, altho 
used for the purpose designated, release other funds for non-pro- 
ductive purposes, and none of them leads to the production of 
goods for export. 


That the Gilbert memorandum will have an important effect 
upon the attitude of our State Department toward the flotation 
of loans in this country by the German Government, and by 
German. States, municipalities, and industries, ‘‘has become ap- 
parent,” says the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times. When the Agent-General pointed out that the Reich was 
spending and borrowing too much money, observes Kvans Clark 
in a Times article, ‘“‘he spoke for the people of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the other Allies in the World 
War, to whose governments Germany owes reparations and 
claims.’’ ‘To quote the Gilbert note, in part: 


I am presenting this memorandum for the purpose of calling 
attention to the dangers involved in the present economic situa- 
tion, in the hope that by doing so fully and frankly at this time 
I may render some service to the German Government and to 
the German economy, as well as to the international situation 
generally. 

Recent developments in public finance do not appear to be in 
the interests either of German economic life or of the execution of 
the Experts’ Plan. The evidences, in fact, are accumulating on 
every side, and more rapidly within recent months, that the 
German public authorities are developing and executing con- 
stantly enlarging programs of expenditure and of borrowing, 
with but little regard to the financial consequences of their 
actions. >) el K 

The rising level of public expenditure is already giving an 
artificial stimulus to economic life, and it threatens to undermine 
the essential stability of the public finances. If present tenden- 
cies are allowed to continue unchecked, the consequence is almost 
certain to be serious economic reaction and depression, anda 
severe shock to German credit, at home and abroad. 

The remedies consist primarily in reversing the present 
tendencies toward overspending and overborrowing, and apply- 
ing instead a régime of strict economy and of ordered public 
finance. These are remedies which lie largely in the hands of the 
German, Government, and, if they will act promptly and effec- 
tively, the Reich and the other public authorities still have it 
in their power to prevent a crisis. 

The present financial settlement between the Reich and 
the States and communes can not be considered a provident 
arrangement for the Reich. ... The States and communes 
are now drawing larger payments from the Reich than ever 
before, and will get the principal benefits from any increased 
revenues that the Reich may collect from the income, corpora- 
tion, and turnover taxes in excess of the amount required to fulfil 
the guaranty already given. 

At the same time, the responsibility for taxation and public 
expenditure seems to become more and more confused. Not- 
withstanding their increased transfers from the Reich, the States 
and communes are pressing new demands for still larger pay- 
ments to meet their constantly increasing expenditures, and the 
Reich itself has added to the confusion by bringing forward new 
proposals for expenditure which still further burden the budgets 
of the States and communes. 

I do not mention this series of new expenditures and commit- 
ments for the purpose of passing judgment on any of them 
individually. That, indeed, does not fall within the functions 
of the Agent-General for Reparation Payments. The German 
Government, under the terms of the plan, is left free to prepare 
and administer its own budget, and it acts throughout on its 
own responsibility. This very freedom, however, implies a cor- 
responding responsibility for the natural and probable conse- 
quences of its own actions. 

There is little or no current information as to the financial 
condition of the States and communes, but their demands for 
additional grants from the Reich and their frequent borrowings 
at home and abroad indicate that as a whole they are living 
beyond their means... . 

I have attempted to bring together in the foregoing pages 
the accumulating evidences of overspending and overborrowing 
on the part of the German public authorities, and some of the 
indications of artificial stimulation and overexpansion that are 
already manifesting themselves. 

These tendencies, if allowed to continue unchecked, are 


4 
_ 
almost certain, on the one hand, to lead 
to severe economic reaction and depres- 
sion; and are likely, on the other, to 
encourage the impression that Germany 


is not acting with due regard to her repa- 
rations obligations. 


Simultaneously, it seems, the German 
Government released a reply, in which the 
Finance Minister promised a limitation of 
government expenditures and exprest the 
confidence that the pending official salary 

increase, school- and war-claims bills, if 
enacted into law, will not make it necessary 
_to increase taxes or float new loans. In 
the Government’s opinion, there is no 
reasonable ground for misgiving about the 
financial position of Germany. It is 
further claimed that the balancing of the 
German budget may be taken for granted, 
say Berlin dispatches to American news- 
papers. Ina note accompanying the Gov- 
ernment’s reply, Finance Minister Koehler 
points out that the relations between the 
- Reich and the States is as much a matter of 
poli jics as of economies or finance, and that 
the question of official salaries must be 
considered in the light of its political aspect 
as well as its financial. And at least one 
- American daily, the Brooklyn Eagle, 
agrees that ‘‘political considerations will 
make it difficult for the German Govern- 
ment to meet the practical suggestions of 
_ Mr. Gilbert.”’ 
On the other hand, John Elliott, Berlin 
—~ eorrespondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, tells us that, with the exception of 
one or two ultra-Nationalist newspapers 
in the German capital, the Gilbert note is 
hailed by the press of all parties as a sin- 
cere endeavor to point out the dangerous 
tendencies in the nation’s financial policies. 
And American newspapers are virtually 
a unit in agreeing that the youthful Agent- 
General did nothing more than his duty 
when he handed the German Government 
a long and critical analysis of German fi- 
nancing. These dailies include the Chicago 
Daily News, Boston Herald, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Minneapolis Journal, Wash- 
{nton Post, and New York Herald Tribune. 
Mr. Gilbert, explains the Cleveland paper, 
“‘does not exercise a veto power over the 
proceedings of the Reich, but his word does 
carry a great deal of weight, and his dis- 
approval is a matter of grave importance.” 
His business, points out The Daily News, 
‘is to watch budgets, loans, expenditures, 
and financial settlements between the 
Reich and the several States.” As we 
are reminded by The Herald Tribune: 


It is not borrowing which is criticized, 
but “unsound” borrowing; it is not ex- 
penditure which is attacked, but extrava- 
gant expenditure whereby “‘money which is 
so badly needed for the development of 
German agriculture and industry is being 
absorbed through taxes and public loans”’ 
on an unwarranted scale. This is a valid 
and by no means unfriendly warning. 


‘Tf Germany is to be allowed to go ahead 


with all sorts of plans for spending what" 


money she raises,’”’ explains the Providence 
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f Nu? 


Where Low Costs Meet 


J 


PINEHURST 
SOUTHERN PINES 


SEVENTY-TWO manufacturing plants have lo- 
cated in Piedmont Carolinas during the last twelve 
months—an average of six a month. What evi- 
dence proved to them the wisdom of locating here? 


Engineering studies of raw material sources and 
ptices, labor supply and wage scales, land and con- 
struction costs, and power resources show that a// 
these elements of low production costs meet in a 
focal point here. The average is substantially lower 
than in older, more highly industrialized areas. And 
in addition: 


Investigation shows that in and adjacent to Pied- 
mont Carolinas there is a large, active market, cap- 
able of absorbing many products not yet supplied 
locally. 


The section’s nationally famous system of paved 
roads facilitates communication between related 
industries and knits the whole region into a com- 
pact community. Legislation is favorable to indus- 
try. Living conditions, due to the mild bracing 
climate, are ideal. 


All these economic forces combine to make far 
seeing manufacturers realize the impossible handi- 
caps of old, congested, highly industrialized areas; 
and attract them to the freedom and opportunity 
of Piedmont Carolinas. 


FACTS 


FACTS. Detailed, concrete facts 
that apply to your business. You 
will find this book gives you just 
the information you want. Send 
for it, addressing Industrial De- 
partment, Room 309, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. Itwillbe 
mailed youwillinglyand promptly. 
Your sales and purchasing de- 
partments can use copies, too. 
Write— today. 
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Raw Materials 


Agyvicultural for textiles, to- 
bacco manufacture, canning, 
packing, tanning, etc. 


Lumber for furniture, wood 
products, paper, pulp and 
chemicals. 


Mineral for ceramics and 
electrical porcelains, refracto- 
ries, brick, tile and clay prod- 
ucts, building material, etc. 


Labor 


Skilled, especially in textile 
and wood-working lines. 


Unskilled, at present on farms, 
outnumbers that in factories 
three to one. Keen, loyal, 
teachable, 99% native born, 
nearly 70% white. 


Power 


The Nation’s outstanding 

hydro-electric development, 

based on a combination of 

heavy rainfall in the neigh- 

boring mountain region and 

unmatched drainage and stor- 
age facilities. 


Overhead 


Land is plentiful, and con- 
struction shares in the region’s 
low costs. Both contribute 
their part to industrial ad- 
vancement. Heating, due to 
the equable climate, is at a 
minimum. Legislation is fa- 
vorable to industry, never 
confiscatory nor hampering. 


Markets 


Mass markets, based on the 
prosperity of industrial work- 
ets and farm owners, offers 
unusual opportunities. Espe- 
cially foods and feed stuffs 
($235,000,000 importedannu- 
ally) ceramics, electrical ap- 
pliances (the Nation’s record 
market) clothing, shoes, etc. 


Industrial markets include 
not only machinery and sup- 
plies ($107,000,000 annually 
used by Southern textile 
mills) but also semi-finished 
products and material that 
supplement present indus- 
tries, as paints, varnishes, up- 
holstery fabrics, etc. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, mre 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS 
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PlayorRest 


ipFascinating 


Ihuquergue 


EW MEXICO—a land of mag- 

nificent distances, a land of 
purple mountains against a turquoise sky; 
of brawling mountain streams, 
Samp of tremendous forests, of vast, 
smiling mesas. A land of color; 
violet, purple, crimson, yellow. 
A land of great age, where 
civilization older than written 
history walks hand in hand 
with the last word in modernity; where 
swift motor cars pass Jaden burros on 
great highways. A land of glowing sun- 
shine and robust health, 


Albuquerque, a thriving metropolis of 
80,000 people, is the very center of this 
marvelous country. A city radiant with 
health, cheerfulness and friendliness, Bril- 
liant days under a cloudless sky. Air so 
dry you can feel its healthfulness, Cool, 
crisp summer nights with breezes from 
the eleven thousand foot Sandias and 
from the silvery Rio Grande. For those 
in good health, a place to see the last of 
the Old West. For those who are ill, a 
place to recover robust health amid the 
most fascinating sights yet left in America. 

Albuquerque has more sanatoriums for 
the treatment of tuberculosis See 
than any other city in the 
United States. It had only 
three sunless days in 1924. 
The full story of Albuquer- & Awe 
que and a hint of the charm Sra 
of the surrounding country, the romance 
of New Spain, are combined in a delight- 
fully illustrated booklet which will be sent 
gratis to the names you suggest, 
Send for it! 


Ibuquerque 
Civic Council] 


905 First Natlonal Bank Building Albuquerque, N. M. 


Gentlemen: Please send your free book “Putting 
Four Wheel Brakes on Tuberculosis” to 
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Address 


| Chicag 

"is erecting the 
largest co-opera- 
tive apartment 
building in the 
world—21 stories 
high with 360 
apartments. This 
company will 
furnish all power 
and light used in 
the building. 


> HN 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 152 
consecutive dividends to its stockhold- 
ers. Send for the year book. This stock 
listed on Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Continued 


News, ‘‘there would be nothing left for the 
nations which suffered from the war which 


Germany precipitated.” As the New 


York World points out: 


Mr. Gilbert is interested in the German 
budget only in so far as its condition may 
affect the payment of reparations. Even 
with the most rigid economy, Germany is 
not going to have an easy task in meeting 
these payments when they reach their 
maximum of 2,500,000,000 marks in the 
fifth year, beginning with next September. 
This represents an increase of 750,000,000 
marks over the current year, and the whole 
of this increase is to be placed in the budget. 
In the 1927-28 budget, expenditures exceed 
current receipts by over 850,000,000 marks, 
and the deficit is to be met by borrowing 
and by drawing on surplus and reserve 
funds. 

“Meantime, the Government has been 
considering proposals to load the next 
budget with 1,000,000,000 marks to in- 
demnify Germans for property lost abroad 
during the war and with another 325,- 
000,000 for increased salaries. When these 
items are added to the increased reparations 
charges which will go into the budget, and 
when the whole is then added to the current 
expenditures of over 9,000,000,000 marks, 
it is easy to understand why Mr. Gilbert 
has become so sharply critical. The 
censorious tone of his communications 
may seem objectionable, but there is no 
denying his conclusion that recent ten- 
dencies in Germany’s public housekeeping 
threaten the budgetary equilibrium upon 
which depends the successful working of 
the Dawes plan. 

While this trend in German finances 
does not augur well for the maintenance 
of the maximum payments of 2,500,000,000 
marks, scheduled to begin in 1928-29, 
there is still no reason to believe, as a few 
writers have intimated, that Germany by 
her recent tactics is seeking deliberately 
to bring about a collapse of the Dawes plan. 
So far, she has discharged all her obliga- 
tions under it in good faith. She owes her 
economic recovery to it. Its collapse would 
destroy her credit and start her back to the 
conditions from which during the past 
three years she has painfully extricated 
herself. Her economie reversal would 
hurt her creditors even more than the 
cessation of her reparations payments. 


We are now entering upon the critical 
period of the Dawes plan, remarks the 
Minneapolis Journal. As it explains: 


The sums required of Germany during 
the first few years were low enough to 
present no serious problems to the col- 
lector. But the test begins with the current 
year, when Germany is due to raise about 
a half billion dollars. This sum will soon 
rise to $625,000,000 per year. 

How is Germany to meet such a stagger- 
ing bill? Up to date Germany has only 
been paying the world what the world 
has been lending her. This sort of thing 
can not go on indefinitely. It is entirely 
possible that the sums demanded of 
Germany each year are fantastically high; 
but even so Cermany should be able to 
show the world that she has been making 
a sincere effort to pay off the obligations. 
The German budget is in bad shape. 
There was a small deficit in 1925, a large 


| 
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one in 1926, and it is estimated that there 
will be an equally large one in 1927. 


Summing up the controversy aroused by 
the Gilbert note, the New York Journal of 
Commerce admits that— 


While it is not always possible to agree 
with both sides in a controversy, this is 
one of the few.instances where such a 
course is entirely possible, and even logical. 
There can be no doubt that the criticisms 
directed against the German Government 
are well founded. Every one in Germany 
who could borrow abroad has been doing 
so, and many loans have been placed with- 
out serious consideration of the real facts 
in the situation, The only question 
raised by the bankers has been whether 
the loans were ‘‘sound” or for a ‘“‘pro- 
ductive purpose.” If they were, the in- 
vestors have been advised to go ahead and 
buy them, ignoring the fact that the 
reparations authorities had a first mortgage 
against all current revenue. The funds 
have flowed rapidly into Germany and 
have been used in reorganizing and re- 
newing her economic system—which, by 
the way, had been far less damaged in the 
course of the war than that of other 
countries. The funds that have been 
transmitted in payment of reparations 
have hardly equaled the borrowings, so 
that Germany has in fact really not been 
called upon to pay reparations. Now the 
time comes when the Dawes plan will 
actually call for some large expenditure 
and consequently the ery for “economy.” 

The surprizing thing about this whole 
matter is the fact that there has been no 
warning of it heretofore 


AFTERMATH OF JAPAN’S FINANCIAL 
PANIC 


SHORT time ago, Premier Tanaka of 

Japan assumed the rdéle of financial 
prophet, and told the representatives of 
Tokyo newspapers, in an interview, that 
by November the country would have 
recovered from the evil effects of the finan- 
cial cyclone which had swept the country 
earlier in the year. Mr. Thomas W. La- 
mont of J. P. Morgan & Company of New 
York, when in Tokyo recently, said that 
“he accepted with complete confidence 
the statements of the leading bankers and 
business men here that the situation was 
fundamentally sound.” But things do 
not look quite so hopeful and sound to Mr. 
Shimizu, special manager of the Taiyo Life 
Insurance Company, who writes in a recent 
number of the Jitsugyo-no-Sekai. To him 
Premier Tanaka’s statement is ineredibly 
boid—‘‘so daring that it is difficult for 
any one acquainted with the actual condi- 
tions and workings of our financial circles, 
even to imagine.’’ 

There is one curious thing about Japan’s 
financial crisis of 1927. It was a rich 
man’s panic, in a deeper and more far- 
reaching sense than anything that the 
country had ever known. Because of that, 
the aftermath of the country-wide financial 
storm is marked with many a dramatic 
and unexpected incident, colorful in the 
extreme. The failure and the closing of the 
great Fifteenth Bank left in its wake the 
wrecks of more noble families of the Empire 
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shan any other event known in the money- 
story of the land. ‘‘There are 328 peers 


_of the realm among the stockholders of the Associated Gas and Electric System 


Fifteenth Bank. Of this number no less Founded in 1852 
than 122 noblemen hold more than 500 
shares each,’ declares Mr. Kamehara, Ps op ce sscecce yee 


writing in the November issue of a Tokyo 
monthly printed entirely in Japanese, and f onal eet 

with its title the Japanese equivalent of a ae / \ ay 
World. There have been plenty of rumors, i ] , Le : | 
most of them sensational, about the special — 

efforts the Government is actually putting ‘ : _ y SES 

_forth, or is likely to take, to salvage this 1 i 
once great bank, because many of the peers 
among the stockholders and depositors of 
the bank are either powerful politicians or 
wield a good deal of political influence 
through their great family connections. 
No less than twenty-three noblemen, whose 


Sec sic amount. to 50,000 Shareholders in 48 States and 
more than 500 shares each, are active 23 Foreign Countri 
members of a powerful political organiza- ; & se ‘ 
There are Associated shareholders in every state in the Union 


tion in the House of Peers, called Kenkyu- : 5 : 
: and in all the Canadian provinces except three. In 20 states 


kai, told. And t of th bl 3 : 
§ * aha os es a8 aes ie aes there are 100 or more shareholders each, in 7 states 1,000 or more 
. oe pee each, and in one state over 22,000. 


a curiously unhappy state of mind, because » , ee : . . 
ee cht he bank of which they This wide distribution of stockholders (1) is evidence of the 
3 general acceptance of Associated Gas and Electric Company shares 


hold considerable amount, are not fully : ; ‘ ce 
ee nid tat aoans that the bank as an investment and (2) adds materially to their marketability. 


may see fit to call at any time for the 
amount still due on those new shares. 
Prince Tokugawa, the President of the 
House of Peers, and well known in the 
~ United States as one of the Japanese dele- 61 Broadway New York 
gates to the Washington Arms Limitation 
Conference of 1921, owns 4,420 shares of 
the new stock, on which he may be ealled 
upon to pay 331,500 yen ($165,750) still 
due on them. But this is as nothing com- 
pared to the plight of Prince Shimazu, for 
example, who owns 19,464 shares of the 
same kind of stock. He is lable to be 
called upon to hand over the tidy sum of 
1,495,000 yen. The stock holdings of 
various branches of the historic House of 
Shimazu in the Fifteenth Bank are imposing. 
Half a dozen men of the family hold among 
them no less than 30,130 shares of the new 
stock, on which 2,260,400 yen is still due 
and unpaid. All this is in addition to 
their holdings of the old stock of the bank, 
fully paid up, amounting to 24,599 shares 
in all. Now the dividend on all these 
stocks, both old and new, is suddenly 
stopt. The resulting chaos of the family 
finance from such outrageous turns of events 
can easily be imagined. But of course the 
mighty Shimazu family is one of the richest 
in the Empire. There is not the remotest 
danger of their suffering any serious em- 
barrassment of any sort, even from a 
catastrophe of this proportion. But, Mr. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Booklet ‘‘L’’ 


eMonthly Publications 


of Interest to Investors 


S A PART of our regular service to stock and 

bond buyers, we issue monthly three pub- 

lications containing current information of 
interest to investors. 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS Ist day of month 
INVESTMENT REVIEW 15th day of month 
GREEN Book OF SECURITIES 2oth day of month 


If you will send this advertisement to any 
of our offices, checking the issues you desire, 
we shall be glad to send you sample copies 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


Kamehara writes: 


There is a certain baron whom we shall 
eall ‘‘K.’’? He comes from an old family 
which used to be the lord of a petty mid- 
country clan with the annual revenue of 
10,000 koku (one koku is about five bushels 
of rice—and in the ancient times, the rev- 
enue of a samurai was measured in koku 
of rice). Now this baron has no other 
income of his own but 2,000 yen dividend 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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Non-Skid Hi-Type 
The All-Service Truck Tire 


Here is a truck tire with cushion, traction and long mileage equal to prac- 


tically any hauling work your trucks will be called on to do. 
profile tire, with extra rubber to protect trucks and loads 


It is a high 


even of fragile 


nature. The powerful non-skid tread is effective on wet, oily pavements or 
in soft going. Long wear is insured by the great depth of the tread, the tough 
rubber compound and the scientific method of stabilizing the tread units 


with connecting bars of rubber. 


Trucks and trailers of all sizes can use 


this tire for single or dual equip ment, as it is built in all S. A. E. sizes from 


A’ to 14. 


tire, and the complete service he is equipped to give. 


Engrossing 
Descriptions 
of People 
and Places 


~ 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 


> 


(Just Published) 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


Horm rite, 


Ask the Firestone Service Dealer in your locality about this 


Three Hundred 
Beautiful 
Life-Like 

Pictures 


SEEING ITALY 


A bright and friendly guide to every- 
thing of interest for the visitor to the 
famous Land of Sunshine and Song— 
practical advice on the customs of the 
country, the hotels and their rates, and 


what is best to 
see and best to 
do in every Ital- 
ian town of im- 
portance. 


300 Pictures 


The entire vol- 


ume is pleas- 


By E. M. NEWMAN 


Famous Traveler and Lecturer 


What Shall We See DP Where Shall We Stay 
What Will It Cost @ Whom Shall We Tip 


The endless array of questions which con- 


front the traveler to Europe's garden of en- 
chantment are all accurately—and fascinat- 
ingly—answered in this sparkling new 
volume, just from the press. 


antly spiced with anecdotes of the au- 
thor’s experiences during many years of 
travel in this country and also includes 
300 of the choicest pictures from his fam- 
ous collection of photographson Italy. An 


ideal Christ- 
mas gift. 

8v0, Cloth, 429 
pages, 300 illus- 
trations, $5.00 net; 
$5.22, post-paid. 
At all booksellers 
or direct from the 
publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


from the stock of the Fifteenth Bank. 
When it closed its doors thenobleman found 
himself without a cent of income. Happily 
his holding was entirely in the old, paid-up 
shares so-that he was in no danger of being 
called upon to put up more money. But 
that gave him nothing but cold consolation. 
He found his finances in such desperate 
condition that he had to beg for help from 
his wife’s family. 

The great Fifteenth Bank was the fa- 
vored depository of funds of practically all 
the officials of the Imperial Household 
Department. Not only that, but also 
practically all the ladies of the Imperial 
Court kept their savings in that bank. 
Therefore, all through the month of May 
of this year there was a gravest sort of 
anxiety—a veritable consternation through- 
out the high circles, we are told, when the 
rumor that all was lost with the Fifteenth 
Bank penetrated into the court. That 
was the first time in many a year past, 
when so vulgar and mundane a thing as 
luere had caused so much storm in the 
high circles of the Court. 

Mr. Hasegawa sums up the aftermath of 
the panic in these words in his article in the 
Jitsugyo-no-Sekat: 

The outstanding effect of the panic is 
the concentration of funds in our great 


banks. That spells the decline of small 
and medium-sized: banks. 


He points to the sudden increase of some 
450,000,000 yen in the governmental and 
private deposits at the central bank—the 
Bank of Japan: 


That tells the story of small deposits 
taken out of various small and medium 
banks and converted into postal savings, 
which in turn swelled the government 
deposit at the central bank. The large 
depositors took out their funds from the 
smaller banks and placed them with great 
and strong banks. Their deposits found 
their way also into the central bank, ex- 
panding the private deposit of the Bank 
of Japan. In other words, the great 
banks are suffering from the embarrass- 
ment of too much loafing money they can 
not employ in these days of business stag- 
nation, and the small banks are on the fiery 
wheel because of the lack of funds. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note a recent Tokyo letter to The Wall 
Street Journal reporting the progress of 
reorganization and hope that the Fifteenth 
Bank will be able to open. These hopes are 
based on a plan for reducing the bank’s cap- 
italization, a loan from the Bank of Japan, 
and the repayment of depositors’ claims in 
instalments. This letter further states that: 


Showa Bank, the rescue institution 
founded by the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Yasuda, 
Sumitomo and other big financial interests 
to absorb the readjusted banks which were 
forced to close, opened November 1. Be- 
fore the end of the year, it is believed, it 
will have absorbed eight of the closed banks, 
including the Omi Bank of Osaka, the | 
Murai, Nakazawa, Nakai, Watanabe and 
Owariya banks of Tokyo. 


Best for You to Use 
“Therefore Best for Youto Give 


Ww, , ‘ 


WEBSTER'S 
the gift that will be welcomed by all \COLLEGIATE 
discriminating people. It is x DICTIONARY, 
The BEST Abridged Dictionary— Seisna 
because it is based upon the ‘‘Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 

Contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 words with 
definitions, etymologies, pronunciations, and 
indications of proper use—a dictionary of Biogra- 
phy—a Gazetteer—a section showing,, with illus- 
trations, the rules of punctuation, use of 
capitals, abbreviations, etc, — Foreign words 
and phrases—a wealth of other useful information. 
NEW WORDS —including the latest ac- 

: ‘ cepted vocabulary terms 

and important additions to the biographical 

= = and Gazetteer departments— 

‘ such entries as camoufleur, 
|! inetophone, Latvia, 
Vimy, Hughes. 

1,70 illust ations; 1,256 pages 
Full Leather,$7.50; Fabrikoid,$6.00 

Art Canvas, $°.00 

Purchase of bookseller; 
Send order and remit- 
tance direct to us; or 
write for Free infor- 
mation. When buy- 
ins insist upon a 
““Merriam Webster.”’ 


G. &. C. MERRIAM CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


November 17.—The Mexican Suprenie 
Court, it is reported, sustains the con- 
tention of the Mexican Petroleum 
Company, a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, against the 
revocation of permits on properties 
which the company owned prior to 
May, 1917, when the present constitu- 
tion went into effect, and in effect 
holds that Article XIV of the petroleum 
law which provides that the oil com- 
panies shall exchange their titles for 
fifty-year confirmatory concessions is 
unconstitutional. Five similar decisions 
must be rendered before a general law 
is established. 


Heavy fighting is reported along the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway north of Ming- 
kwang, and 9,000,000 people in south- 
western half of the Shantung area and 
in south central Chihli are reported 
facing famine. 


Mulai Yusef, who ruled as Sultan of 
Moroceo during the last fifteen years, 
dies in the palace of Fez. 


November 18.—The French Government 
imposes a 30 per cent. increase in the 
tariff on wheat, as a protective measure. 


Mulai Mohammed Ben Annalah, fourteen 
years old, the third son of the late 
Sultan, is proclaimed Sultan of Mo- 
rocco. 


couldnt have $ 3-50 
happened with sszx2e 
SHUR-STOP Protection! 


With FIRE—it’s the first minute that counts! 
Every big fire was a little fire when it started... 


But now comes REAL fire protection—a new and 
dependable means of preventing serious fire at 
any time—day or night, whether you are at home 
or a thousand miles away. Today if your home is 
destroyed by fire the responsibility is YOURS, and 
yours alone! - 

Think what it means to feel certain your home and 
your family are safe. Think what it means to 
know that should fire start it will quickly be 
smothered . . . automatically! 


Pole oS November 21.—The Lithuanian Govern- 
: ee ne ment declines ‘the appeal of the Powers Uy fd Op 
~~ 6c ” ae <) f 
A 100 per cent. Golf practicing device on which you to end the state of war existing U.S. PAT. NO. 1,468,163 
can correct your Golfing Faults — Study your Stance between that country and Poland since 
—Learn to get Distance — Know why you Slice — 


ée oe FO. ory 
Know why you Hook. All of this and much more can the Polish General Zeligovski occupied The Automatic Fireman 


Be ee ecmed Py St hea a pede Aer eee the City of Vilna in October , 1920. SHUR-STOP—virtually an automatic fire department right 
3 TOS J A z 2 
i ee rte Siete a ee Ce 
ie ises. olf is 3 
PracticePractice—Practice, “The Golfetee is. ae DOMESTIC is killed. 200 evaperehions ciel as is alway ey sue ore ce 
piyall Steel-—25 inches long, 7 inches wide, 2 inches Oc n 1s e ++ as good twenty years from now as the day you buy it 
= 2 poneds and cat be ‘used wherever there er wee ses bela d d ¢ Not oni iow first cost, but economical always—every SHUR- 
i= If to, Meg tl eee . Ai Mech SRIGAL be ee OF OTe DETnOT Ss are) MMT OC ae $750,- STOP used to fight fire is replaced without cost! 
z echanical parts ab- - : 
solutely’ Guaranteed ‘for One Year—Buy it through 000 in property damage is caused by of Thousands of homes are now protected ... hundreds of 
pour dealer or mailed direct on-receipt Of price), $14:50: tornado in Washington, IDERCE homes have already been saved. Insurance is necessary— 
a ne . but it cannot restore lost lives or treasured possessions. 
Backus Golfette Co., Smethport, Pa. N.Y.City Dealers, RH.Macy & Co. In an address before the Union League SHUR-STOP, at $3.50 each, makes neglect inexcusable. 
| “Club of Philadelphia, President Coolidge How SHUR-STOP Operates 
aT O S b ib eee! government Ad esa ries t a As fire raises the temperature in a room, eis hens 
aralyzing monopo an attrioutes operates . ... automatically releasing its liquid, whic 
0 ur ubscripers ee Bae pepe to individual elas ..  blanketing and og hetrs abe fire. it von = 
ee Eppes may we sggest initiative and industrial protection. | SUS then it works without hewen dd 
as a very interesting and instructive Greet- ie Te Se RI ts Se 
ing for Christmas and the New Year (to | | November 18.—Government agents arrest | "persed snd aperoved by Fie Chiefs and Fire Mars 
be continued each week in 1928) a year’s five meer and seize two ships, and oe Patents issued or pending in 18 foreign countries. 
subscription to Tue Lirprary Dicxst, quantity of arms and ammunition in | Write for our absorbingly interesting booklet — “The Tale of 
commencing with the issue of December New Orleans, suspected of being war | Two Families—and Another.” Do it today . . . before the fire! 
0, 1927. Terms $5.00, including postage. material to be smuggled into Mexico. PERPETUAL REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 
10, ; 
i i i 4 . Every SHUR-STOP used to fight fire 
pe OS Ik 1b donors November 19.—The Government seizes faplicad’ without hareeselheicnreae 
ae te he filled oo rea as rage ek $100,000 in bonds posted by H. M. refills—no service charges—THE FIRST 
structed,- will be sent upon application Blackmer, missing witness in the Fall- COST IS THE LAST. 


to the publishers — The Literary Digest, 


° Sinclair oil trial, as a test of the Walsh 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. act under which Blackmer is lable to a 


$100,000 forfeit for refusing to answer 
a Government subpena served on him 


SHUR-STOP—Marine Type, affords auto- 
matic protection for small boats and yachts. 
Installed on some of America’s finest yachts. 


$3.50, ° 


. SHUR-STOP—Ceiling Type, automatic pro- 
School Advisory Department in France. tection for industrial plants, factories and all 
< * large floor areas. $3.50. 
5 * November 20.—The American Federation 
The literary Digest of Labor appeals for help for the striking ws aa Wie peels cat eee ae 
. 5 7 Qa 1 ilie90 7 -E a new automobile exti 1S <— 
bituminous ee and their families ae tthe Motor poe iy and distinguished in appearance. 
ITERARY DIGEST readers seek- Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Gyaraian | 53.50. 
ing schools or colleges, or aid in the elsewhere who are said to be in ‘‘a most Thidiributoeeat Shion 
nes 2 Ce eduonal polis tragic and pitiable” condition. Only once ina life-time does an opportunity like this one 
are invited to write to our School Ade iki 5 for Service and Profit present itself. Write or wire for 
visory Department. It is necessary that November 21.—Five striking miners are AN dalla Gade eae inte tested forthe Uaioe 
inquirers give age and sex of the student, killed and twenty are wounded by State States and foreign countries are rapidly being closed. 4 
locality and kind of school, approximate police when a crowd of Settee eee INTERNATIONAL 
tuition, and any other information that it is alleged, to storm the Columbine FIRE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
may aid us in giving this service. mine in Weld County, Colorado. West New Buighton Staten Island,.N.Y. 
| aie 5 BUSES eh ieee The House Ways and Means Committee Oe aa in eee 
continues to serve, as it has for eed decides to recommend a tax cut of 30 Cortlandt Street, New Vork City 
years, our readers and the schools $250,000,000, with the present surtaxes Without obligation, please send me eee 
without fees or obligation. and Federal estate tax retained in the home, and family BERNE ERR ITA onal na hae 
Ad Jress Revenue Act. at trifling cost. 
TheliteraryDigest The United States Supreme Court hands Arnot ominabr soak ade osu Gdeddo008 ace ayaa : 
down a decision, in an appeal from IA dregs ier pc jeoa yeti tote Se owaietudges aes Mee es 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York Mississippi, holding that Chinese may CIE AE aaa tesa Shate 


legally be barred from white schools. 
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The ALLEN—Simplified 


Standard Typewriter 
For everybody at everybody’s price 


PRICE—$25.00 with Rubber Cover. 
Factory Price to every Customer. 


Express Charges from Allentown, Pa., are 
from—50c to $2.00 to all points in the U. S. 


A leatherette Carrying-Case is $5.00 extra. 


The Allen Typewriter is the only small 
typewriter offered to the Public on the basis 
of its Mechanical Perfection and Design. 


The Allen is built like a Watch 


It is the big Typewriter in a small form; 
retaining all the essential features of the 
big machine, simplified by re-designing and 
eliminating unnecessary bulky parts. 


Distinguishing Features 


Large size Roller or Platen; Sturdy Rotary escape- 
ment; Ball Bearing carriage; All steel con- 
struction of parts; Soldering and _ riveting 
eliminated and Electric Welding used throughout; 
Red and Black Ribbon; Positive Back Spacer; 
Tabulator—every function of the big machine in 
the ALLEN. Weight 11 lbs. 


THE KEYBOARD 


The ALLEN has a simplified keyboard. The 
letters are all arranged in the Standard way of the 
big machine. The numbers and characters are 
more logically arranged than on other machines. 
The ALLEN prints 87 characters, which is three 
more than the usual machine can print. 


This Simple—Sturdy—Speedy Allen Type- 
writer is the Ideal Machine for the OFFICE 
—HOME and SCHOOL. 


At this Season of the Year it is an Ideal 
Christmas Gift for your WIFE—SON—or 
DAUGHTER. : 


We offer to send you the Allen Typewriter upon 

. receipt of $5.00—Registered Letter or Money 
Order: the balance of $20.00 (or $25.00 if Carry- 
ing Case is wanted) to be paid upon delivery by 
Express Company plus Express Charges from 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


New York City customers can buy at our store 
—31 Park Row—opposite Post Office. 


GUARANTEE: We guarantee the Allen 
Typewriter for one year after purchase 
against all defective parts or workmanship. 


ALLEN TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURING CO. 


‘Factory at—Allentown, Pa. 


TRUE JEWISH HUMOR 


There is a vast difference between the coarse burlesque 
Jewish humor andjthe true which is most interestingly 
revealed in the wonderful collection of Jewish anecdotes 
contained in ‘‘Laughs From Jewish Lore,'’ by Jacob 
Richman. There is a subtlety, a laughableness about 

*genuine Jewish humor which the spurious totally lacks. 
The author, who is a well-known Jewish scholar and au- 
thority on Jewish folk-lore, has included in the volume 
the best examples of humor created by the Jewish people 
in three thousand years. An ideal source of personal 
amusement as well as anecdotes for repetition whenever 
humor is in order. 

I2zmo. Cloth. 397 pages. $2, net; $2.14, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Save Your Digest Covers 


THEY ARE VALUABLE 


To meet the wide-spread demand of our readers 
for a suitable means of preserving the valuable art- 
reproductions which appear on the covers of The 
Literary Digest every week, we have prepared a 
handsome _ scrap-book, bound in light-blue cloth, 
tastefully lettered in dark blue, and called 


The Literary Digest Book of Art 


It is sc arranged that a right-hand page is pro- 
vided for each picture (52 in all) with the facing 
left-hand page for the Digest’s description of. it. 
There is also an index for the names of the artists 
and another for the titles. 


Because of the artistic value of these covers—each 
one a reproduction of the best paintings Europe and 
America have to offer—your Art-Book when filled 
will be equal, if not superior, to costly volumes of 
paintings. Introduction, and jacket in colors. 


Size 954 x 12% inches. $2, net; $2.18, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


UCEisiesv 


SPICE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) bd 


vy OF + LIFE 


Boarding-House Special.— 


ALL-WOOD BLANKETS 
—Adina Montclair (N. J.) paper. 


Flying Flats and Sharps.—Burnsworth 
was owner of the piano and a passenger 
init. The machine went into a flat spin. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Cheap Publicity. — Conpucror— “How 
old is the little girl?” 

Tun Curtp—‘‘Mother, I’d rather pay 
the fare and keep my age to myself.’’— 
Humorist (London). 


Rubbing Him the Right Way.—Premier 
Mussolini’s son born yesterday was bap- 
tized Romano to-day. The King and 
Queen sent massages of congratulation.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Braving the Brickbats—Curious Pr- 
DESTRIAN—‘‘On what floor of this tenement 
does Mrs. Shanahan live, my little man?”’ 

Guipr (aged four)—‘‘The third fight up.” 
—California Pelican. 


Tickling the Agriculturist.— 
3 CHICAGO MEN 
DEAD FROM HEAT; 
FARMERS JUBILANT 


—Syracuse Evening Herald. 


Big Business.—FLooRWALKER (to im- 
patient customer, leaving)—‘‘Can’t you 
get waited on, Madame?” 

Mapvamm—‘No. I’m afraid I came at 
an unfortunate time; your salesladies are 
in conference.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Flog Him with a Feather.—Bles followed 
the patrolman to the sidewalk, where they 
say Johnson whipt out his pencil, beat Bles 
over the head with it, knocked him uncon- 
scious to the sidewalk and continued beating 
him so brutally that bystanders protested. 
— New York Sun. 


Treat ’Em Rough.— 


IMPROVES AFTER HE 
IS STRUCK BY TRUCK 
— Harrisburg paper. 


BOY IMPROVED AFTER 
BURNS BY ELECTRICITY 
—Omaha ~“orld- Herald. 


Nature Lover.—Mr. bBillerton, the 
butcher, was a jovial soul. As he was 
eutting up an order of lamb chops for a 
lady customer, she asked curiously: ‘‘Mr. 
Billerton, what led you to choose your 
present occupation?”’ 

“Well, really, I don’t know, ma’am,”’ 
explained Mr. Billerton. ‘‘Maybe it was 
because I have always been fond of 
animals.’’— New Outlook. 


New. Phase of War.— 


Put the hammock in the attie, 
It’s too cold for it outside 
And its mission is completed— 
Luey Ann is now a bride. 
—Denver News. 


Lay aside the tennis racket, 
Now that she has got a man, 

Mops make better exercises 
For a Mrs. Lucy Ann. 


—Boston Transcript. 


Overdone Chops.—WANTED—Cook 
who can make things taste wood.—Ad in 
the Buffalo News. 


How Much Per Pound?—Modern seven- 


room apartment; also two large cooks.— 


Ad in a Pittsburgh paper. 


Pass Along the Prescription.— 


WEST ENGLEWOOD RESIDENT 
SURVIVES FATAL ACCIDENT 


— Bergenfield (N. J.) paper. 


Low Bridge.—Sue—“‘Is it dangerous to 
drive with one hand?” 

Hre—‘You bet. More than one fellow 
has run into a church doing it.’”—Cornell 


Widow. 


Insulting Squawk.— SALESMAN (discuss- 
ing details with purchaser) — ‘And what 
kind of a hooter would you like, sir?” 

Tue New Owner—‘‘One with a note of 
disdain.’”’—London Opinion. 


Quoted at Par.—Santiago Pahati, a 
teacher of the Rizal elementary school, and 
who was mentioned in a news item published 
in this column yesterday, isnot married and 
is still negotiable, as erroneously indicated. 
—Manila paper. 


Pretty Dicky.—Misrress—‘‘The master 
was very happy this morning, Jane. He 
went off to the city whistling.” 

Janp—‘‘Yes, mum, it was my mistake— 
I made his porridge of birdseed!’’—The 
Passing Show (London). 


Atchoo!— 


Chilly Dovebber with his boading blast 
Dow cubs ad strips the beddow ad the 
lawd, 
Eved October’s suddy days are past— 
Ad subber’s gawd.—Boston Transcript. 


We Are R-r-revenged.—Bill Moore, our 
local barber, got excited while shaving 
himself in front of the mirror yesterday, 
and before he realized what he was doing 
he had sold himself three bottles of hair 
tonic and short-changed himself in the 
bargain.— Washington Cougar’s Paw. 


Peter Pan Candidate.—Thus it will 
be seen that in the Republican race, Mr. 
Hoover is the youngest of the group men- 
tioned, and even at the end of the next 
Presidential term, which begins in March, 
1929, and ends in March, 1933, Mr. 
Hoover, if the successful candidate, would 
still be younger than Messrs. Lowden, 
Hughes or Dawes, respectively.—Wash- 
ington Correspondence in the Raleigh News 
and Observer. 


Drat That Draft.— A clubman, after 
a sporty evening with plenty of liquid 
refreshment, arrived home about 1 A. M. 
Fumbling for his key he found that he 
had forgotten it, so he tumbled into the 
hammock on the lawn and was soon 
fast asleep. He woke shortly after day- 
break and saw his wife regarding him 
severely from the open window of their 
bedroom. ‘“‘I shay,’’ called the muddled 
one from the hammock, ‘‘shut that beastly 
window, will you; I’ll catch my death of 


cold.”’—Boston aan 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls Nee 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


_2x.—"S. M. H.,”’ La Porte, Ind.—The maxim, 
“He has no ax to grind,’’ means he has no cause to 
adopt any other than a straightforward attitude. 
hen a man has an ax to grind, he invariably 
does so before he makes use of the ax, to fell 
a@ tree or as the Indians used to do—scalp an 
enemy. 


conformance.—“ A. A. R.,’’ New York City.— 


The word conformance, while rare in English 


- of words at the end of lines. 


usage, designates the act or state of conforming. 
The term came into use as long ago as 1600, 
but was not in popular favor, altho it was used 
by Hawthorne in 1863, and again in ‘‘The Law 
Times’? in 1885: ‘“‘To perform their duty in 
conformance with the statute.” 


division of words.—‘‘J. G. C. I.,”” Almont, 
Mich.—There are rules that regulate the dividing 
c These rules are 
indicated by the accentual and syllabication 
marks in the dictionaries. In the latest edition of 
the Practical Standard Dictionary these rules are 
given in full. Taking the words that you specify: 


- mysterious syllabized is mys-te’-ri-ous, so the word 
may be divided anywhere preceding the hyphens 


or accent. Thus, it may be divided at mys, after 
myste, or after mysteri, but not as you indicate 
myster-ious. The word thoroughfare is correctly 
syllabicated thor’ough-fare. The division that you 
give is not correct. 


farther, further.—‘‘ H. B.,’’ New York City.— 
Farther should be used to designate longitudinal 


- distance; further to signify quantity or degree. 


Thus, ‘‘How much farther have we to go?” 
“Proceed no further with the case.’’ There- 
fore, the sentence you submit should read, ‘‘We 


- will go into the matter further with you.”’ 


~ “Samuel Kelly’’ 


harquebus.—‘T. O. M.,’’ San _ Francisco, 
Calif.—The spelling used by the author of 
is the obsolete spelling of 
harquebus. The harquebus was at first discharged 
by applying a match to the touch-hole, but 


_ toward the end of the 15th century it was pro- 


vided with a match-lock. It may be possible 
that in the author’s manuscript, the term was 
originally spelled harkerbuss and misread hanker- 
buss by the typesetter. Harquebus is to be found 
defined in modern dictionaries. 


Il Duce, moron.—‘‘D. C. O.,’’ Nogales, Ariz. 
(1) The Italian phrase ‘‘I1 Duce’’ means the chief 
or the leader. (2) The word moron is derived 
from the Greek moros, stupid, and it designates 
a feeble-minded person whose mental capacity 
has been retarded during development; in other 
words, an individual of higher intelligence than 
an imbecile. The word is pronounced mo’ron— 
the first o as in go, the second as in not. 


interesting. — ‘‘E. H.,’’ Kittanning, Pa.— 
Modern dictionaries give the pronunciation of 
the word interesting with the stress upon the first 
syllable, the er as in over, the est as in nest, and 
the ing as in sing. Among the English people, 
tho not in the English dictionary, the word is 
slurred and turned into one of three syllables— 
in’tres-ting. Some English-speaking peoples sup- 
press syllables in such words as dictionary, literary, 
etc., for which they say ‘‘ dik’shun-ry,”’ ‘‘lit’ra-ry,”’ 
but the practise should be discouraged. 


Jean Bodin.—‘'W. B. I.,’’ St. Paul, Minn.— 
Jean Bodin, the French magistrate, philosopher, 
and economist, was born in Angers in 1520; died 
in Laon in 1596. The story of his life contains 
no reference whatever to his being a political 
refugee, altho he did write an account of what 

assed in the Assembly of the Third Estate of 
France in 1576. 

Another Jean Bodin was an agriculturist; born 
in 1805; died in 1868, but no reference is made to 
him as having any political affiliations or taking 
any part in politics that would make of him a 
refugee. : } 

There was, however, a Felix Bodin who was 
a publicist in the time of Thiers, who edited a 
“History of the Revolution,’’ and was elected a 
deputy after the Revolution began in 1789 and 
ended in 1802. This man was born in 1795 and 
died in 1837; so Felix can not be the man to whom 
yourefer. The word Medit, may have reference to 
the Mediterranean. The Lexicographer’s inter- 
pretation, from the bare facts that you cite, is that 
the particular Bodin referred to may have been a 
fugitive from the Mediterranean. 


kris, miquelet.—‘‘ W. B.,’’ Ridgefield, Conn.— 
(1) The plural of the word kris is formed by adding 
es. The word is a Malayan term and is some- 
times spelled creese, in which case the spelling 
of the plural is formed by adding s. (2) The word 
miguelete, miguellete, or miguelette, which in 
Castilian Spanish is spelled miquelete, but which 
is recorded in the New Standard Dictionary as An- 
glicized miquele, designates a sharpshooter, one 
of the irregular troops, sometimes resorting to 
banditry, of Spain, in which country the miquelete 
are mountaineers belonging to the militia of 
Catalonia and the Basque Province of north- 
eastern Spain. The name is derived from their 
commander, Miquelot de Prats. 


In zero weather 


precast piles were poured with 
Lumnite Cement at the East 
Peoria plant of the Illinois Light 
& Power Corporation. Only 24 
hours after pouring, they were 
driven through ice into place 
with a 7200-pound hammer, 
with no damage to the piles. 


WINTER CONCRETE 
poured today, 
used safely tomorrow 


CITY must not be plunged 

in darkness. Nor its traffic 
paralyzed. The power station 
that supplies its electricity can 
countenance no interruption 
for alterations, tolerate no de- 
lay when added facilities are 
needed. 


In winter’s midst, the Illinois 
Light & Power Corporation 
was forced to expand, quickly. 
Coné¢rete made with Lumnite 
Cement solved the problem. 
Overnight its strength exceeded 
that reached by ordinary con- 
crete in twenty-eight days. 


Every industry from factory to 
farm is profiting from this re- 
markable cement that has 
never been rivaled for high 
early strength. Even in freez- 
ing weather, Lumnite concrete 
can be poured today and safely | 
used tomorrow. And inexpen- 
sive protection during the first 
24 hours is all that is required. 


You are invited to write for 
facts and photographs on the 
use of Lumnite for your spe- 
cific needs and to call freely 
on our Technical Department 
for advice. 


THE ATLAS [UMN ITE CEMENT CO. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


INGLE among those’ manufacturers who 
are now, using Stainless Steel in ‘their 
products—in fine steel tapes and rules, in airplane 
parts that must be 100% right, in pump shafts, 
in cutlery, in valve fittings, or wherever the finest 
qualities in Stainless Steel must be utilized. Ask 
these men about Stainless Steel .. . where to get 
it in its finest grades . . . where to get the most 
usable information about it...and almost invari- 
ably onenamewill be mentioned—CarPENTER. 


Leadership in any field is never conferred, it 
must always be earned. The highly uniform 
qualities in Carpenter Stainless Steels have earned 
a decided preference among those who must use 
the best Stainless Steel it is possible to procure. 


This leadership naturally results in a breadth of 
experience and a knowledge of Stainless Steel that 
is invaluable to manufacturers who contemplate 
using this splendid material in their product; and 
to supply this experience and knowledge to man- 
ufacturers in the most practical manner, we have 
instituted Carpenter Stainless Steel Service, an 
advisory service available, without obligation, to 
all manufacturers who are interested in Stainless 
Steel and the most modern methods of working 
with it. 


So when you think of Stainless Steel with the idea 
of using it in your manufactured products, or for 
factory equipment, get in touch with Carpenter 
Stainless Steel Service. 


THE: CARPENTER -SIEEL CG, 
Alloy and Tool Steels Exclusively 


READING, PA. 


STAINLESS 


THE METAL OF ENDLESS, 
POSSIBILITIES 


Suppose you were Building 


—vyou'd call a builder for needed improve- 
ments in your factory buildings. Follow the 
Same idea when you think of improving your 
product or plant equipment through the 
use of Stainless Steel —Call Carpenter. 


